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Art.  T.  Titf  /.f/^  of  the  Right  Rev,  BeiBy  Porteui,  D.  D,  lute  Iluhoft 
(f  London,  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Hodgson,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  Rector 
of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  and  one  of  the  Chaplains  in  Ordinary 
to  his  Majesty.  8vo.  pp.  319.  Price  7s.  Cadell  and  Davies.  1811. 

contemplation  of  so  eminent  a  pattern  of  excellence,  ns 
^  it  is  the  aim  of  the  performance  before  us  to  delineate, 
must  be  ranked  anions:  the  most  interesting  and  improving  qk 
human  enjoyments.  Worth  so  fervent  and  uniform,  united  to 
talents  so  cultivated,  and  accoinplishmeuts  so  fascinating, — ho^ 
nouredwith  station,  and  afUuence,  aiid  authority — recommend¬ 
ing  our  religion,  enriching  our  literature,  and  adorning  and 
dignifying  even  the  most  elevated  institutions  of  our  nation^ 
presents  indeed  a  noble  and  animating  spectacle,  amidst 
the  disheartening  scenes  which  oh  every  side  surrouud  us. 
By  every  man  of  right  feelings,  it  must  be  viewed  with  reve* 
rcnce  and  alFection  j  and  we  are  anxious,  for  our  own  part, 
now  to  leave  the  picture  enchased,  with  all  its  valuable  instruc¬ 
tion,  within  the  heart  of  every  individual  who  may  distinguish 
our  pages  with  bis  notice. 

Mr.  Hodgson’s  model  in  composition  has  evidently  been 
his  patron’s  ‘  Review*  of  Seeker.  His  arrangement  is  chrono¬ 
logical.  In  the  narrative  there  is  no  want  of  perspicuity  ;  and 
his  remarks  and  reflections  are  usually  marked  with  good  sense^ 
jllis  long  habits  of  familiar  friendship  with  the  departed  pre- 
Hatc,  gave  him  peculiar  means  of  intimate  observation  and  of 
■accurate  iudgement ;  and  from  his  close  family  alliance j  he  has 
jj>sissea  complete  access  to  the  most  autnehtic  and  ample 
>nvatc  sources  of  intelligence  and  illustration.  Mr.  H. 
nightly  sketches  the  prelate's  ancestry  and  education ;  enu¬ 
merates  the  situations  and  offices -in  which  he  employed  his 
>rotractcd  life  ;  relates  the  occasions  and  the  characters  of  his 
E?'cral  publications,  and  of  the  various  political  measures^ 
mich,  at  diflerent  times,  he  recommended  or  opposed ;  and  then 
jmeecds  to  adduce  some  official,  and  disclose  somesecret  deeds, 
^hicb  more  directly  exemplified  the  principles|  aud  embodied 
tc  qualities,  of  his  mind  and  heart.  .  . 
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cannot  but  notice,  however,  some  serious  defects  in  ib 
course  of  the  work.  Wc  are  told  enough  of  the  Hishop  asi 
peer,  and  enough  of  him  as  a  bishop, — it  a  bishop  mean  nollii!r> 
more  than  an  ec^lesia^li(:al  governor  :  hut  to  learn  the  historr 
<d  his  studies,  the  j>rogress  of  his  mental  powers,  liis  habits  « 
composition,  or  his  doim'siic  modes  ol  amusement  and  rcla\3- 
lioit,  must  he  here  u  hopeless  aUemt)t.  In  shmt,  the  pub. 
wisli  to  know,  and  from  a  nephew  of  the  Bishop’s  have  a  ri^n 
to  expect,  much  moit' respecting  his  |)rivale  life  and  coiuluv] 
lltan  Mr.  Hodgsf)n  has  thought  proper  to  fnrnisli. 

Bishop  I’orteus  was  horn  at  York,  on  the  3d  ot  May,  1*131, 
the  youngest  hut  one  of  nineteen  cliildren.  llis  parents  wcf- 
both  natives  of  Virginia,  in  North  America,  atul  rospeciivfl!| 
descciulcd  from  good  families  emigrated  from  Britain.  H 
father,  horn  to  what  was  there  eonsideretl  an  independent  Ibr- 
tune,  followed  no  professiem,  hut  livcnl  nj^ou  his  estate,  in ai 
fhiencc  and  tranquillity,  till  1720;  when,  induced  as  welli 
iicclining  health,  as  hy*  the  desire  of  procuring  for  his  childrev| 
a  hotter  education,  he  removed  to  Ktigland,and  fixed  iiis  re^i. 
dence  in  York.  Owing  to  the  negligence  or  dishnnesty  ofL‘‘ 
foreign  agents,  tlti'.  removal  was  succeeded  hy  very  eousider- 
able  injury  to  his  fortune  ;  hut  lie  happily  accomplished  ti:. 
ol)ject  first  in  his  ambition,  and  tliis  rewarded  every  sacritic 
and  amply  atoned  for  all  disquictiulc. 

Having  attended  school  at  York  till  he  was  tliirteen  years i 
nge,  and  afterwards  passed  a  eonsiderahle.  time  in  a  respecta';} 
seminary  at  Hippon,  young  Borieus  was  sent  to  Cambritige, 
where,  under  the  judicious  siiperintcudance  of  an  elder  biJ 
tlier,  he  was  admitted  a  sizer  at  Christ’s  ('ollege. 
inider-gradunie,  his  attention  was  directed,  mainly,  to  mail 
matiea)  i)ursuits ;  and  he  proved  his  industry  anif  talent,  h 
taking  the  station  of  tenth  wrangler,  among  the  honorary  d 
grees  of  his  year.  Becoming  bachelor  of  arts,  in  Hoii ' 
carried  off  the  second  gold  medal  for  classical  eminence, c’ 
the  first  occasion  of  their  adjudgement,  upon  the  election  of 
Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  chaneellorsliip.  In  the  spring  oft^ 
name  year  lie  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college,  and  from  tli* 
time  resided  in  (’amhridge.  He  has  often  declared  this  ’ 
have  hecn  one  of  the  happiest  ]>eriods  in  his  life  ;  being  plac^ 
precisely  in  the  situation  which  he  most  wi.died  and  wani^ 
with  leisure,  means,  and  motives  to  prosecute  those  studie 
which  weixt  best  suited  to  his  dispo>ition,  and  amidst  congcn^ 
associates,  on  whom  his  heart  and  understanding  could  alii 
repose. 

From  tliese  nnict  enjoyments,  however,  he  was  soon  sai 
moned  into  Yorlvshirc,  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  inoihff 
Mr.  Gray,  in  his  cU'gant  I.eiters,  reminds  his  correspontk"* 
with  a  simple  tenderness  that  wc  have  always  fell  indescriUbl 
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atTi'Cling,  tlint  ho  nrvor  ronitl  have  hut  one  motlicr.  Dr.  P .  knew 
the  force  of  tt»e  adiniiable  poet’s  expression,  aiui  was  i)ver- 
whehneii  with  fdial  grief;  !)nt  religioUN  eonsolalions  uplick! 
his  soul,  and  tlie  nuTCduI  hand  of  lime  iinper<'epnhly  mel¬ 
lowed  .and  removed  his  sorrow*.  In  his  ahsenee,  liis  tric'iuls  had 
been  soliciting  f(v.*  him  the  olHco  of  oMjnire  headlc,  in  the  col¬ 
lege,  which  at  lengtti  they  procured.  His  turn  of  mind  made 
I  him  nverse  to  the  acceptance  of  it;  yet  he  comnlied,  to  honour 
the  ^altering  exertions  of  his  companions,  and  to  relieve  his 
fallicr  from  further  e\ pence.  He  retained  this  situation  only 
twovears;  determining  to  supply  every  eonse(|nent  deficiency 
ill  Ins  income,  hy  taking  a  few  wealthy  pupils  under  his  pri¬ 
vate  care  and  instruction.  'I’hese,  from  his  acknowledged 
ahihties  and  established  character,  he  readily  obtained  ;  and  in 
this  s[)liere  of  interesting  duty  he  laid  the  foutiduiion  of 
several  jiloasing  and  hononrahle  connections. 

He  had  long  destined  his  powers  for  the  sublime  service  of 
till*  sanctuary,  in  accordance  at  once  with  the  w'ishes  of  his  fa¬ 
mily  and  his  own  deliberate  choice.  He  took  onlers  at  the  age 
I  f  tw'(*tiiv-six  ;  was  ordained  deacon  in  ! 757,  hy  Hishop  Tho- 
I  mas,  and  prie-t  shortly  after,  hy  Archbishop  llnlton,  at  York. 
Kesumiiig  at  the  university  his  domestic  charge,  he  yet  found 
time,  among  the  cares  and  toils  of  tuition  and  of  stuily,  to  cul¬ 
tivate  his  poetical  talents,  the  exercise  and  improvement  of 
which  seem  to  have  been  always  jieculiarly  grateful  to  his 
pensive  temper.  The  early  production  of  bis  noted  po^m  on 
‘  Death/  which  obtained  the  Seatoniaii  prize,  manifested  Ins 
success.  The  subject  at  the  time  was  jiaitienlarly  adapted  to 

I  the  habits  and  tone  of  his  feelings  aiul  rellections,  from  the 
n  cent  afflicting  loss  of  his  affectionate  father.  '^Phe  poem  is 
doubtless  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  and  desert  ej>  the  fa¬ 
vourable  reception  which  true  lovers  ()f  poc'try  usually  give  it. 
He  was  not  less  attentive,  hovvever,  to  iinmecliate  du¬ 
ties  ot  his  sacred  vocation.  His  able  and  judicious  sermon,  on  the 
Character  of  David,  which  was  composed  expressly  to  counter¬ 
act  the  mischievous  tendencies  of  a  profane  pamphlet  then  in 
pncral  circulation,  served  greatly  to  heighten  and  extend 
liis  professional  attainments  in  public  knowledge  and  esteem. 

Ol  this  he  soon  received  a  gratifying  illustration,  in  Arch¬ 
bishop  Seeker’s  selection  of  liim  to  he  one  of  his  domestic 
chaplains,  in  the  summer  ol  1762.  In  consocjuence,  hccjuitted 
College,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  L.amheth.  Here  also  he 
felt  bimsell  again  most  enviably  silnatod.  With  much  leisure, 
"^niuist  the  choicest  n.e.ms  to  enrieli  his  mind,  to  develope  and 
^irengilien  his  faculties,  and  to  purify  and  regulate  aitil  inte- 
bis  heart,  he  had  constantly  before  his  eyes,  on  the  very 
j^cigiit  ol  professional  eminence,  a  kind  and  venerated  bene- 
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factor,  uho  ever  appeared  to  him  as  concentrating  every  monl 
and  reliirioiis  virtue,  and  as  exhibiting  almost  every  acquire* 
nient  which  his  fancy  could  pourtray. 

Ill  May,  1765,  Dr.  Porteus  married  a  lady,  who  seems  to 
have  been  every  way  worthy  of  his  choice.  In  the  course  of 
thr  year,  Arclinish«»p  Seeker  presentinl  him  to  the  two  small 
li\ings  of  Hncking  and  W’iiter.vham,  in  Kent,  which  he  soon 
rcsigfH'il  for  the  rectory  of  llunton,  in  the  same  county,  in 
•addition  to  a  IVterborongh  prebend,  which  his  grace  bad  pre¬ 
viously  conferred.  In  1767  he  obtained  also  the  rectory  of 
l.nmbeth,  ami  shortly  after  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  in  DivU 
nity.  On  thisocc asiun  in  preacinng  the  Commencement  sermon 
at  Cambridge,  he  powerfully  n'coiiunend^d  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  an  increased  ddigcnce  in  the  instructiiui  of  their  youth 
in  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  revealed  religion ;  claiming 
e'H'ouragement  for  this  study,  at  least  equal  to  what  is  bestowed 
on  other  (h'partments  of  science,  and  requesting  for  its  most 
approved  scholars  a  full  poition  of  academical  rewards.  Al¬ 
though  this  representation  produced  then  but  little  practical 
benefit,  several  years  after  some  parts  of  the  sermon  coming 
accidentally  into  the  hands  of  a  Sir,  Norris,  that  gentleman 
was  in  eonsequence  induced  to  found  and  endow  a  professor¬ 
ship  in  Cambridge,  to  eftect  this  laudable  purpose,  and  to  con¬ 
fer  handsome  distinctions  on  the  most  uieiitoiious  students. 
The  late  Dr.  Hey  was  the  first  Norrisiaii  professor,  and  his 
published  Lectures  were  among  the  earliest  distinguished 
fruits  of  the  institution. 

In  August  1768,  Dr.  P.  suffered  an  incalculable  loss  In  the 
death  of  his  venerable  patrou,  Archbishop  Seeker.  He  and 
his  intimate  friend.  Dr.  Stiuton,  were  left  joint  executors,  and 
to  them  were  entrusted  the  publication  and  other  disposal  of 
bis  various  manuscripts.  In  the  faithful  discharge  of  this  af¬ 
fecting  duty.  Dr.  P.  paid  his  parting  tribute  of  reverence  and 
love  to  his  benefactor,  in  the  very  p&)ptilar  ‘  Review  of  his  Life 
and  Character.’  We  agree  with  Mr.  Hodgson  in  regarding  it 
as  one  of  the  most  instructive  pieces  of  modern  biographical 
composition  ;  and  there  is  scarcely,  |>erhups,  any  feature  in  tlic 
character  of  Bishon  Porteus  more  charming,  tlian  that  tender 
remembrance  w  hicn  he  ever  preserved  of  bis  patron’s  virtues  and 
favours,  and  that  ceaseless  vigilance,  and  ‘soul-toned’  e\o* 
quence,  with  which  to  the  last  he  protected  and  exalted  his 
reputation. 

After  Seeker’ s  decease.  Dr.  P.  devoted  his  entire  attention  to 
the  duties  alternately  of  his  two  benefices,  llunton  and  Uiin- 
beth.  To  Hunton  every  thing  conspired  to  attach  him  strong¬ 
ly.  We  present  a  passage  transcribed  fiom  his  private  manu-s 
scripts,  (several  volumes  of  which  are  iu  his  biographer’s 
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session,)  which  is  elogantfy  expressive  of  ihe  writer’s  character- 
istic  animation. 

«  It  was  to  me  (he  says)  a  little  terrestrial  paradise;  for  though  there 
a'f  many  parsonages  larger,  handsomer,  and  more  commoiiious,  yet,  in 
comfort,  warmth,  repose,  tranquillity,  and  cheerfulness ;  in  variety  cf 
walks,  shelter,  shade,  and  sunshine;  in  perfectly  rural  and  picturesque  sce¬ 
nery,  I  know  few  superior  to  it.  What,  however,  is  of  more  importance* 
no  place  was  ever  be  tter  calculated  to  excite  and  cherish  devout  and.  pious 
sentiments  towards  the  great  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  Universe.  The 
solemn  sill  nee  of  the  thicket  and  the  grove,  the  extensive  horizon  that 
opened  to  the  view,  the  glories  of  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun,  the  splen^ 
dour  of  a  moonlight  ni^.t  and  a  starry  sky,  all  which  presented  them- 
sclvrs  to  the  eye  to  a  va^t  extent,  without  interruption,  from  the  lawn  be¬ 
fore  the  house;  these,  and  a  variety  of  other  sublime  and  pleasing  objects, 
could  not  hiil  to  soothe  and  tranquillize,  and  elevate  the  soul,  and  raise  it 
up  to  high  and  he.ivenly  contemplations.  But  it  was  not  the  charms  of  the 
country  only  which  formed  the  delight  of  Hunton :  the  neighbourhood 
was  excellent,  consisting  principally  of  ancient  and  long-est.ibTished  fanii- 
lies,  who  lived  on  their  own  estate.^,  in  that  decent  hospitality,  and  that  ju¬ 
dicious  mixture  of  society  and  retirement,  which  constitute  the  true  felicity 
of  human  life,  and  which  so  remark. ibly  and  so  fortunately  distinguish  the 
true  gentry  and  nobility  of  England  from  almost  all  other  countries  in 
EurojM*.  The  greater  part  of  them,  too,  were  not  only  polished  in  their 
manners,  but  of  exemplary  piety,  probity,  and  benevolence.*  pp,  29— 5l. 

But  till'  tliought.s  of  Dr.  Portcus  were  not  withdrawn,  amidst 
these  gratilicaiions,  from  his  appropriate  engagements.  lie  re¬ 
solutely  and  zealously  discharged  his  various  parochial  duties: 
p»ea<  lied  aliuoNt  always  in  the  forenoon  ;,dcctured  very  fre¬ 
quently,  on  tlto  Catechism,  in  the  afterndoii ;  and  embraced 
every  iitiing  occasion  for  adminuiteringprivate  counsel.  In  his 
attention  to  the  poor  he  was  indefatigable;  visiting  the 
relieving  the  indigent,  and  consoling  the  distressed  ;  ar¬ 
dent  111  the  use  of  every  power  by  which  he  could  promote 
either  their  temporal  or  spiritual  welfare.  Nor  were  his  exer¬ 
tions  w  iihout  success.  *  I  had  the  happiness  (says  |ie),  to  sec 
niy  church  well  filled  with  a  congregation,  neat  and  decent  lii 
tlieir  attire,  with  cheerful  and  satisfied  looks,  serious  in  thcic 
devotions,  and  attentive  and  grateful  to  their  instructor,* 
During  the  winter  months  h^  resided  at  Lambeth  ;  there  also 
•tistaiuing  the  revered  character  of  a  laborious,  conscientious 
parish-priest.  We  may  refer  to  his  ‘  Letter  on  the  more  Reli¬ 
gious  Ohiervance  of  Good-Friday,’  as  nobly  declarative  of  tho 
uhjctis  which  engaged  his  mind  and  efforts,  and  to  the  exten- 
wve  effect  which  it  immediately  produced,  as  marking  the  re¬ 
spectful  obedience  with  which  his  adnionitions  wgfe  received, 
In  he  was  appointed  ChaplitiB  tp  the  King,  and  soon  after, 
Master  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  near  VVliichcsier, 
^herc  he  resided  occasionally  for  some  years.  * 
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At  length  Dr.  P.  was  raised  to  that  eminent  rank  in  the 
f'fnircliof  t(»  from  f»i>  [i*  rnl«ar  xiriuesaiul  I4. 

ItMiis,  lie  was  iieljly  ii 'iiled.  He  lierame  I).'lin|)  el  ('hester 
on  the  'J(‘lh  of  Deecmner,  177^^  :  a  nretermem  sn»milarly  gra¬ 
tifying  In  him,  being  on  his  part  eniireU  nn'cdn  iteil,  ami,  till 
even  a  .sliort  time  heforo,  mnirelv  nnex jinetid.  It  has  heea 
generally  iin(!er>i()o  I  ihiii  this  promotiem  was  owing  chiefly  to 
tin*  (iiicen.  He  fell  it  now  to  be  his  (buy  to  rc>ign  the  charge 
ot  Lamln'tl),  notv\ i:h:>lanciing  h(!  Iiad  permission  to  retain  it; 
ami  proceeded  to  the  vigilant  discharge  ot  llic  imporianl  duties 
of  Ins  new  >iination  ;  pu^tmting  in  the  primary  charge  to  his 
clergy, — wliich  is  tor  tlie  fosi  lime  retirinted,  in  the  collective 
edition  of  his  vM'itings,  to  whieh  the  Memoir  belore  ns  i>  intro- 
thiciorv, — an  exccdlent  delineation  of  those  stiidii^,  habits,  and 
exertions,  uhich  b(‘cniT  e  1  hov<*  who  consecrate  their  liv(*s  to 
the  Gospel  ininistrv.  We  catmot  follow  Mr.  H.  in  his  parti¬ 
cular  iletail  of  tfie  varions  s  rviccs  in  whicli  the  lVl^hop  liere 
engaged.  'I'lie  relief  and  the  ii;cro..sing  (dinfort  of  his  poorer 
cleiical  brethren;  tin?  (stahlishment  ami  etictmragenu  tit  of 
Sntiilay  schotils  ;  ami,  in  hi.s  pl.:ee  In  parliament,  the  energetic 
Mippori  which  lu*  coftlialU  lent  to  whatever  measures  seemed 
adapted  to  presene  the  spirit  and  tin*  institutions  of  religiou 
from  corniptuiti  or  derision,  are  projierly  specified  among  those 
lahonrs  which  justly  endeared  him  to  soeie’y. 

His  clunaclcr  hail  marked  liim  out  fora  still  higher  station. 
*l’he.  da\  after  the  dcatli  of  Bishop  I.nwlh,  the  l-lh  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  17S7,  Ik*  received  a  liili  r  from  Mr.  I*itt,  announcing,  in 
tile  most  lionoiiiable  terms,  bis  clev.niion  to  the  Bishopric  of 
London.  Ili^  soul  rest*  to  the  divine  throne,  and  he  blessed 
dcvonily  tin'  King  of  Kings.  ’^I'hrse  words,  written  with  his 
own  hand,  wi'.re  Ton  nil  subjoined  to  a  copy  of  Mi*.  Pill’s  letter: 

‘  I  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  a  kind  providence,  and  am 
ftilly  sensible  that  nothing  hot  this  coiiid  have  placed  mein 
a  silnaiii-n  so  infinitely  iranseemling  my  expectations  and  (Je- 
S('rt'*,’  But  the  promotion  was  in  some  rrspi  cTs  an  occasion  of 
I'K'.infVll  regret;  since  he  was  compelled  to  tear  himself  away 
from  the  asslpeiaiioos  he  hati  cherished  in  his  Chester  dioees^ 
to  rchmjmsh  those  benevolent  plans  and  prospects  in  which  his 
active  mind  had  so  niiieh  deliglited  to  indulge,*  and  also  to  rc- 
^ign  Ins  favourite  II union. 

One  of  the  eailicst  ohjects  whicIi  appetir  to  have  engaged 
Bishoj)  Poti(  ns,  after  his  ivatislalioii  to  l.ondon,  was  th^  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  siK  iety,  then  rto'ciitly  in^tif tiled,  for  enforcing  tfiC 
king's  pn  eian.alion  agaii  St  iiinuoVnlity  and  profaneness ;  no# 
gt  neralK  kipown,  we.  helieVe,  .ts  thr*S(jciety  for  the  Snpprei-' 
sionofVue.  He  b/‘c;imc  its  prciiidt'iit  *,  and  hrs  biography 
ri'prescnts*  it  ak  having  proved  cminciitly  bcneficial  uiidor  his 
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active  (lireclion.  W’lien  Paine’s  Ago  of  Hcason  appeared, 
nut  conioiit  with  its  iriily  masterly  and  eloquent  .confutation, 
by  J)r.  W  atsiUi,  tlic  soci*"iy  tliotight  it  riglii  to  halt' recourse*  to 
pnnisliinont.  'I'iie  expedience  of  this  measure  has  been 
v.jriouslv  conNiilert?il  ;  hut  there  are  few,  wo  conceive,  wito 
uiil  nut  wotnier  at  the  following  strange  lemark  of  our  author; 
— (hut  '  upon  the  issue  of  this  trial  the  credit  and  intlueiice  of 
rciiiiion  were  in  a  ijreat  measure  at  stake!*  'That  the  cause 
the  society  had  undertaken  to  defend,  however,  de- 
niaiuled  an  able  champion,  is  incontestible ;  and  tiie  noble 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Krskine  on  this  occasion  will  never  be  for- 
goUcii.  ‘  'J'liere  were  passages  in  his  speech,*  says  the  Bishop, 

*  as  sublime  as  any  thing  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of  any 
orator  whatever,  ancient  or  modern.* 

Bishop  l*orieus*s  successive  charges  to  the  clergy  of  the 
l.onJt)n  diocese,  have  been  so  generally  road  and  approved, 
that  it  seems  unnecessary  for  ns  to  occupy  any  of  our  space  iu, 
naciiig  their  ouiliues,  or  repealing  their  eharacter.  i^ut  it  is 
rejoicing  to  learn,  that  iu  ilie  eorrectioii  of  improprieties,  and 


in  the  animation  and  direction  of  ))ions  zeal,  which  they  were 
iiiteiided  to  elfect,  they  were  tliblingnisherl  with  much  success, 
'riicre  is  a  passage  in  liis  first  charge  which  we  perhaps,  no  less 
than  Mr.  IJodgson,  may  he  excused  from  leaving  ^nite  un- 
inaikcd:  ue  allude  to  the  honourahic  testimony  which  he  there 
heius  to  the  eminent  abilities,  virtues,  and  service.s,  of  his  es- 


tecnied  prcilecessor.  How  striking  the  contrast  we  have  re¬ 
cently  liad  to  witness,  in  tlie  appearance  of  a  mitred  automa¬ 
ton  in  similar  circumstances — a  change  at  which  every  good 
man  in  the  realm  lias  sorrowed  in  his  heart. 


Bishop  Pol  lens  never  imposed  a  task  on  his  clergy  in  which 
lie  wa.>  not  disposed  fully  to  participate.  Of  this,  his  preach¬ 
ing  a  scries  of  lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  for  four 
successive  years,  on  the  Friilays  during  Lent,  is  a  memoraiile 
proof,  riie.se  diseonrscs  arc  so  popular,  anti  the  reasons  which 
Jetl  both  to  their  composition  and  publication  so  genera  lly 
known,  that  more  Irom  ns  is  needless,  than  a  hearty  concur¬ 
rence  in  tlieir  reception. 

In  April  and  May  1102,  llic  venerable  prelate  undertook  the 
fourth  visitation  of  his  diocese,  and  the  last  ;  and,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  Iiis  advanced  age,  conducted  its  services  in  a  manner  wliicli 
iiave  high  satisfaction.  His  charge  was  animated  and  power¬ 
ful;  although,  on  matters  of  inferior  moment,  we  must  l)c  al¬ 
lowed  to  dissent  from  some  of  bis  opinions.  Mr.  H.*  ac¬ 
companied  flirt),  as  his  chaplain,  and  *  can  never  forget  the  ad- 
mtmble  and^striking  manner  in  which  he  executed  all  the 
nutics  of  his  high  station;  the  aitentinii,  tile  respect,  the  kind- 
ncss,  which  he  shewed  to  his  clergy ;  the  anxiety  he  displayed 
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to  rectify  all  that  was  wrong,  to  encourage  all  that  was  good; 
the  dignified  solemnity  with  which  he  performed  the  rite  of 
contirinatioii,  and  the  deep  impression  which  was  iiniforcnW 
made  by  his  animated,  simple,  and  alVectionate  addrt*ss  to  the 
coneregation,  when  that  service  was  concluded.’  He  has  is- 
tronuced  a  copy  of  this  address  into  the  present  memoir,  for 
which  we  sincerely  thank  him, 

'riie  bentimenrs  of  the  Bishop  of  I.ondon  were  hostile  to 
Catholic  emancipation.  Still  lie  was  the  unshaken  advocate 
of  liberal  opinion  and  discussion,  and  the  steady  friend  of 
religions  toleraiiun.  Whatever  ditferent  opinions  on  thii 
important  subject  may  be  individually  entertained,  we  chim 
for  the  memory  of  this  good  prelate,  the  liontsi  acknowletlg. 
ment,  that  his  liiogrrpher  has  ailduced  ample  evidence  of  the 
conscientious  sincerity  of  his  opposition.  11  is  reasons  are 
copied  here  from  his  private  join  rials,  and  well  merit  inspec* 
lion,  as  displaying  an  exemplary  instance  of  candid  iiujuiry 
and  dispassionate  decision. 

As  an  ardent  admirer  and  a  iiowcrful  supporter  of  the  most 
blessed  institution,  wr  do  thitik,  that  ever  ennohled  any  nation 
or  people,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Bishop 
Portcus  w ns  always  prominent,  lie  was  one  of  its  vice-pre¬ 
sidents  from  the  hegimiiiig.  V\\!  take  leave  to  extract  two 
brief  citations  from  liis  private  papers,  both  as  they  throw  light 
on  a  controversy  still  in  agitation,  and  administer  some 
salutary  reproof  to  those  miserable  alarmists  wc  have  so  long 
been  accustomed  to  pitv. 

<  I  cannot,  (says  the  Bishop)  hut  add,  injustice  to  this  Society,'whicli 
has  been  HO  much  opposed,  misrepresented,  and  traduced,  that  all  the  im¬ 
portant  woiks  in  winch  it  has  been  engaged,  have  heen  carried  on  with 
the  utmost  harmony  and  un.inimity  :  without  any  difference  of  opinion, 
without  the  slightest'  symptom  of  any  hostile  or  treacherous  design  againit 
the  church  ;  and  without  any  ’  other  idea  uj>on  their  minds,  but  that  of 
extending,  as  widely  as  possible,  the  knowledge  of  the  Cliristian  Scrip¬ 
tures.  The  Bishops  of  Durham  and  S^disbury  attended  several  of  th« 
mertiogs,  aod  were  delighted  with  the  decorum,  calmness,  and  good 
temper,  with  which  their  proceedings  were  conducted.  In  short,  alltk 
appiehcnsioni  to  which  this  society  has  given  rise,  arc  now  found  to  be 
but  vain  urrors;  and  all  the  prophecies  of  the*  mischief  and  evil  tint 
would  result  from  it,  aic  falsified  by  tacts.  It  is  rising  uniformly  in 
reputation  and  credit :  gaining  new  accessions  of  strength  and  icvenue; 
and  •tt.iching  to  itself  more  and  more  the  approbation  and  support  of  every 
real  friend  to  the  church  and  to  religion.* 

Klsewhcre  he  thus  expresses  himself. 

*  It  is  now  well  known  and  firmly  established,  and  has  coa* 
plftely  triumphed  oyer  all  tlie  attempu  made  to  destroy  it.  Noae 
of  those  lecict  dark  designs,  none  of  those  plots  and  consplradtt 
to  subvert  the  esublishnient,  and  devour  both  the  shepherds  and  thor 
ildeki,  which  were  so  coohdcatly  predicted  by  a  certain  set  of  men  as  ibc 
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Incvltiblc  effect  of  this  Society,  have  yet  been  discovered  in  it.  It  1$, 
in  fict,  much  b<  uer  employed.  It  poes  on  quietly  and  steadily  in  the 
prosecution  of  i’s  great  objects,  and  pays  no  sort  of  regard  to  the  sneers 
and  cavils  of  its  intemperate  opponents.'  pp.  213,  215. 

In  the  long  struggle  for  the  abolition  of  the  African  Slave 
Ti^de,  ho  was  eminently  indefatigable.  We  presume  most  of 
our  n-aders  r.re  acquainted  with  his  early  and  unremiited 
exertions  to  promote  every  measure  for  the  civilization  and 
conversion  of  the  negroes  in  the  West  India  Islands.  Wc 
refer  with  much  satisfaction  to  Iris  “  Kssay”  on  this  subject, 
originallv  composed  for  the  nse  of  the  Society  for  the  Proper 
patiou  of  the  Gospel,  and  whicli  is  now  published  amongst  Lis 
tracts.  During  the  progress  of  Sir  William  Dolben’s  Slave- 
carrying  hill,  nis  anxiety  for  its  success  was  marked  by  his 
daily  atteculanrc  from  Fulham,  in  the  House,  for  a  montli, 
atui  lie  felt  bis  care  and  fatigue  richly  compensated  in  the 
aloption  even  of  this  preparatory  measure.  Put  his  philan¬ 
thropic  ambition  could  rest  in  nothing  short  of  the.  compL'to 
extinction  of  liiis  infernal  commerce,  and  the  memorable 
act  of  the  twiMUv-fiftli  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  seven, 
consummated  all  his  hop<*s.  It  is  perhaps  the  brightest  pas- 
I  sage  of  our  proudest  annals. 

I  ‘  The  act,  (says  this  ccod  man)  which  has  just  passed,  will  reflect 
immoital  honour  on  the  British  Parliament  and  tJic  British  nation.  For 
mysch,  1  am  inexpressibly  thankful  to  a  kind  Providence,  for  permitting 
me  to  Pec  this  great,  work,  after  such  a  glorious  stixigglc,  brought  to  a 
conclusion.  It  has  been  for  upwards  of  four  and  twenty  years  the  con^ 
sunt  object  of  my  thoughts;  and  it  xvill  be  a  source  of  the  purest 
and  nioit  genuine  satisiaction  to  me  during  the  remainder  of  my  life,  and 
above  ail,  at  the  final  closi*  of  it,  that  I  have  had  some  shair  in  promotlrtg, 
to  the  utmost  i)f  niy  power,  the  success  of  so  important  and  so  righteous  a 
measure.’  ike.  dec. — pp.  217>  21b. 

Clarkson  in  his  map  of  his  fellow-aholitipiiists,.  has  given 
to  the  name  of  Portcus  a  lasting  dislinciion.  His  biographer 
shall  tell  us  how  nobly  he  earned  it. 

*  The  Bishop  was  one  of  the  earliest.  proniK)ter8  and  most  strenuous 
advocates  of  the  abolition.  Next  to  the  great  and  paramount  concerns  of 
religion,  it  was  the  object  of  all  others  nearest  to  his  heart.  He  never 
spoke  of  it  but  with  the  utmost  an^otion  ^nd  cnthu8Ui>in4  ,  He.spared  no 
pains,  no  fatigue  of  body,  or  mind,  to  furtlier  its  accoipplUhnient.  He  not 
only  cxpres.sed  his  sentiments,  on  every,  occasion  thpt  pres'^tpdi  itaelf^ 
publicly  and  strongly  in  Parliament;  but  he  was  indcfatigahlp.  iPi  urging 
all,  over  whom  he  had  any  influence,  to  conspire  and  co-operate  in,whati 
he  considered  the  general  cause  of^  civilized  man,  against  a  most  into¬ 
lerable  system  of  cruelty  and  oppression.  '  In  short,  the  best  years  of  his 
lue,  and  ail  his  talents  and  powers^  were  applied  afid‘  dcTOtcu  to  it ; 
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J  brlicve,  the  happiest  day,  beyond  comparison,  tlial  he  ever  .exj^ricoct^ 
uat  the  day  of  its  final  triumph/ 

Nor  did  Ids  labours  i  rase  hero.  He  contiiuird  to  recom. 
iiit'iid  and  urge  all  lnea^^»  for  ibe  comfort  and  instruction  of 
the  v\rt‘tcbed  viciims  who  were  already  emliralleil;  and  one 
of  the  last  1  ftict's  of  his  life  was  to  address  a  public  “  Letter 
to  the  W  est  India  (iovernors  and  IVoprielurs,”  pressing  os 
tlieir  notice  ibe  expedience  <.f  an  imuu  diafe  esiablisliment  of 
parochial  st  bools  on  Dr.  lUdi’N  systtiu,  lor  the  education  in 
religions  knowledge  especially  ,  of  the  children  of  ilic  slavei 
His  earnest  prayers  will  be  answered,  we  irn^t,  atid  the  minds 
of  those  whom  he  so  feelingly  addressed,  disposed  to  give  in 
early  obedience  to  his  benevolent  snggesi.ons.  The  Letter 
itself  is  strangely  omitted  in  a  “complete”  edition  of  the 
Bishop’.s  writings. 

In  dune  of  what  perhaps  may  memorably  he  termed  the 
aholitwii  year,  he  was  present  at  the  eonseeraiion  of  a  Chapel 
r  f  Kase,  which  he  had  erected  at  his  own  exjjer.ce.  in  the 
parish  of  Snndridge,  in  Kent.  On  his  aece^vion  to  the  Lon- 
lion  see,  lie  principally  lived  dtiring  the  summer  at  his  epii- 
eopal  palace  at  Inlliam.  I'rom  its  nearness  to  town,  how¬ 
ever,  as  will  as  its  being  so  close  to  a  populous  village,!! 
wanteil  the  lelirrdness  he  loved.  He  procured  therefore,! 
neat  little  hahiiatioii  lu  the  paiish  of  Siiiulridge,  the  situation 
id  which  is  re|ireseiited  as  extremely  deligliilul.  Here  he 
always  resided  a  part  id*  the  year;  eiijoyiog  its  rural  seclusion, 
and  the  beauties  and  scenes  of  nainre — mingling  with  the 
^leasing  s(  eiety  by  which  lie  was  surrounded — and  ever  per- 
foiming  the  duties  most  congenial  to  his  spirit,  in  relieving 
and  intorming  the  poor.  A  liamlet,  al)ont  two  miles  from  the 
village,  had  often  attracted  his  attention.  •  It  consisted  of  i 
lew  collages  inegiiiarly  leareii  on  a  little  green,  in  a  situaiiou 
highly  interesting  and  picturesque,  and  it  seemed  to  his  fan¬ 
ciful  view  to  realize  his  conception  of  retired  purity  and 
happiness.  But  imjuiry  soon  betrayed  it  to  he  polluted  within 
unusual  share  of  moral  deformity.  Its  inliairitants  were  found 
ileplorably  ignorant,  and  in  haliits  of  bi*ggary  ;  circninstnncri 
uhitli  were  sure  deeply  to  affect  him.  Among  other  blessings 
Lebestowtd,  he  built  and  endowed  the  Chapel  where  divine 
service  is  now  duly  performed,  and  by  the  influence  of  which, 
under  the  favour  of  Ciiul,  it  is  hopcil  that  the  indigence  and 
ignot  nnee  of  seme  hundreds  of  poor  people  will  be  greatly 
diminished.  I'hc  clergyman  is  bouitii  to  reside  consiaiilly  »■ 
the  parsonage  house,  and  thus  banish  evil  by  bis  doctrines, 
and  counsels,  and  example.  Large  congregations  ^attendj 
rf.c  children  are  instructed ;  the  people  have  a  pious  pro- 
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Within  a  few  davs  after  this  interview,  it  became  cvy 
that  his  dissolution  was  close  at  hand.  He  felt  so  himself, 
anticipated  il.e  event  with  calm  confidence  and  Christian  i 
voiion.  Mr.  Hodgson  saw  him  for  ilic  last  time  on  the  I  Oik 
May,  (1^09),  when  his  mind  .seemed  alto»reiher  absorl)e<l 
the  o|)cning  scenes  of  the  eternal  world  :  he  spoke  little  n 
thrtii  to  request  the  earnest  prayers  of  his  friend  for  an 
and  spee<ly  release. 


I 


iiili 


‘  The  following  day  he  wai  at  hi*  own  desire  remored  to  Fiilhn 
and  tor  a  short  ume  the  change  of  air  and  scene  appeared  to  cheer 
exhilarate  him.  As  he  sat  the  next  morning  in  his  library,  near 
window,  the  brightness  of  a  fine  spring  di^y  called  up  a  transient 
into  his  countenance  ;  and  he  sever«il  times  exclaimed,  O,  that  glc 
sun  !  Afterw'ards,  whilst  sitting  at  dinner,  he  was  seized  with 
slipht  convulsions,  which  were  happily  however  of  short  duration  ; 
he  tlien  fell,  aj  U  letmeJ,  into  a  gentle  sleep.  It  was  the  sleep  of  d 
From  that  time  he  never  spoke,  and  scarcely  could  bo  said  to  mo 
Vf  ithout  a  pang  or  a  sigh, — 4)y  a  transition  so  easy,  as  only  to 
known  by  a  pressure  of  his  hand  upon  the  knee  of  his  servant,  ! 
was  sitting  near  him,— the  spint  of  this  great  and  good  man  fled  fromi 
caithly  mansion  to  the  tealms  of  peace.’ — pp.  25*2,  253, 


In  obedience  to  his  directions,  bis  body  was  removed  a 
interred  at  Sundridge,  where  the  inscription  on  his  u 
simply  records  tlic  date  of  his  birth  and  death. 

\Vhat  still  remains  to  be  traced,  of  Mr.  Hodgson’.s  perfoi 
aiice,  is  certainly  tin'  part  wltero  his  execution  is  h 
))iest  ;  and  we  shall  take  pleasure  therefore  in  introduc 
from  it  a  few  specimens  which  promise  to  interest  most  g^ 
nerally.  I'he  following  is  sure  to  do  so. 


*  The  Bishop  was  in  person  under  the  middle  size,  of'  a  thin 
•lender  frame,  and  naturally  of  a  tender  constitution.  In  his  youth 
must  have  l>ecQ  extreme] y  handsome  ;  his  features  were  of  a  supc 
cast;  and,  even  when  advanced  in  years,  he  still  retained  a  remark 
clearness  of  complvxion.  These  however,  were  not  die  circumsu 
which  formed  the  prominent  character  of  his  countenance.  There 
a  mildness,  a  gentleness,  an  air  of  genuine  philanthropy  about  it, 
which  even  indifferent  i  sons  were  always  struck  ;  and  yet,  when  lig 
up  by  the  occasion,  it  displayed  the  utmost  vivacity  and  aniniati 
His  smile  had  something  io  it  uncommonly  captivatiog  ;  and  thought 
never  lost  sight  of  that  dignity  which  became  his  station,  it  was  yet 
dignity  totally  unmixed  with  pride.  He  had  die  enviable  taleat 
dismissing  at  once  that  feeling  of  reserve  and  apprehension,  which,  in 
presence  of  a  superior,  is  so  often  a  bar  to  tlie  fieedom  and  con 
of  social  intercourse,. and  by  the  gr.»cioiisne8s  of  his  manniT  placing  t 
arCurKl  him  perfectly  at  case.  He  delighted  In  cheerful,  lively  coi 
•ation,ani.  no  occ  ever  more  promoted  it,  or  perhaps  more  excelled  lO  t 
There  a  spirit  and  pLyfukess  in  hi*  language#  wliich  gave  an  ime^ 
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cten  to  ihf  most  ordioary  topics ;  and  on  lubjecti  of  grater  import,  he 
always  appeared  to  great  advantage.  His  remarks  were  conspicuous  for 
(orrret  taste,  accurate  information,  and  a  sound  and  well  regulated  judg¬ 
ment  ;  and  he  expressed  himself  with  so  much  facility  and  perspicuity* 
•0  much  natural  energy  and  eloquence,  as  never  lailed  to  excite  at¬ 
tention,  and  render  his  society  equally  instructive  and  entertaioing.’-^ 
259—261. 

His  intellectual  powers  were  of  a  superior  order,  and  care- 
fully  disciplined,  llis  |>erception  was  rapid,  his  judgement 
discreet  and  decisive,  his  memory  retentive  and  ready,  his 
sic  accurate  and  delicate,  his  imagination  vigorous  and  glow¬ 
ing.  Always  led  and  sustained  by  the  warmest  and  kindliest 
Sections  of  the  heart,  whatever  it  touched  it  raised  into  inie- 
fst.  He  was  an  elegant  clasdeal  scholar.  Uis  kiiotvledge  o( 
Hebrew  literature  is  mentioned  as  having  been  very  res|>ecta- 
ble.  He  w'as  familiarly  conversant  wiui  historical  composi* 
ion,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  ancient  and  modern,  of  which 
is  tract  on  the  “  Beneficial  Effects  of  Christianity,*'  may 
erve  in  illustration.  He  was  a  humble,  diligent,  patient 
ludent  of  the  word  of  God.  Of  the  evidences  of  religion 
latural  and  revealed,  he  was  clearly  a  great  niiister,  and  he 
eized  every  occasion  to  prc'scnt,  and  confirm,  and  enforce 
hem.  His  popular  ‘‘  Summary  of  the  Evidences  of  the 
hristian  Revelation,"  is  one  of  the  best  small  works  oo 
he  sul)|ect  we  have  yet  seen.  He  was  firmly  attached  to 
he  faith  and  government  of  the  English  Church.  Its  liooii* 
ieSj  articles,  and  liturgy,  he  considered  as  scrip/uralf  rtfusimg^ 
owever,  to  admit  their  Calvimstic  interpretation.  Be  this  as 
t  may,  a  name  only  is  **  as  tiie  small  dust  of  the  l>alance.'* 
very  judicious  Calvinist  will  always  hail  him  as  a  devout 
nd  powerful  cuatijntor.  Indeed,  except  in  a  note  to  his  last 
liarge  to  the  London  diocese,  where  he  declares  his  dis- 
■ni,  wc  (Jo  not  recollect  a  single  passage  in  any  of  the 
(dumes  before  ns,  which  is  clearly  hostile  to  the  ordinary 
eniiments  professed  by  the  votaries  of  tills  popular  faith.* 
n  his  exercise  of  churcK  discipline  he  was  firm,  moderate,  and 
heral.  Many  accused  him  of  laxity  in  his  government,  but 


•  Mr.  H.  has  subjoined,  with  petulant  insolence,  his  testimony  to  the 
lihopof  Lincoln’s  assumed  “  Retutation,**  as  an  mvisti^atien  moit  pro* 
^und^laboiiout,  atid conclusive!  ‘  It  is  in  fact,  what  it  claims  to  be,  '  A 
^utiilon  ol  Calvinism  a  system  of  religion,  as  a  writer  of  great  cmi- 
|tTcc  has  most  justly  defined  it,  consisting  of  human  creatures  without 
.(joctrincs  without  sense-— faith  without  reason— and  a  God 
^oui  mercy*  I  1 1  Mr.  H.  hat  omitted  to  charcuterixe  the  writer's 
eminence  in  this  ebullition  ;  we  cwld  help  him  10  epithets,  but 
^  postibly  they  might  oot  please  him. 
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hf.  smiled  contonnauouslv  at  the  reproach  of  ij^ionnt  intr 
rar)ce,  add  pToretuied  uidnoved  in  his  p;entlc  conciliatinjj  pul 
His  piety  and  virlm*  plac  nl  him  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  .Vj 
Mod/Vm,  and  reflected  dignity  and  grace  on  tlie  appellation. 

In  l^arliainent  he  seems  fiever  to  have  spoken  but  on  pois 
connected  with  the  ^ood  order  of  tlie  eslai)!islunent,  or 
more  intimate  inteiVNis  of  religion.  'To  secure  the  residcr 
of  tlie  beiieticed  clergy,  anil  to  better  the  condition  of  stij 
ill-.iry  curates,  were  alw  ays  objects  w’iili  him  of  peculiar  momerJ 
Wdieuevcr  he  rose  he  was  lisfeued.  to  w'ith  marked  resperj 
His  general  political  opiulons  were  those  of  Mr.  l*ilt.  Ni 
I'St  ab  omni parte  bcatwn. 


It  is  to  be  regretted,  wc  Immbly  think,  that  some  of 
‘  essential  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  CJospeP  have  not 
ecived  that  pre-eminence,  and  greater  fulness  and  frequet 
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‘  As  a  preacher,  (says  Mr.  Hodgson)  tlie  Blshoi^s  reputation 
eviT  stood  desen'edly  high  in  the  public  estimation.  Few  men,  iod 
WTre  ever  so  reni.irkably  endowed  with  all  the  qualities,  which  give 
eminence  in  the  pulpit.  His  voice,  without  unusual  loudness  or  strenj 
was  yet  uncommonly  clear;  and  it  was  combined  with  such  a  liquid, 
linct  enunciation,  as  rendered  him  completely  audible  even  in  the  lar^ 
churches  and  to  the  most  crowded  congregations.  It  also  possessed 
sweetness  and  flexibility  ;  and  he  had  the  ulent  of  modulating  it  so 
recily  as  always  to  please  and  satisfy  the  car,  and  yet  so  easily  and 
rally,  as  never,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  incur  the  charge  of  aHec 
tion.  His  delivery  was  very  impressive  ;  it  was  chaste,  correct,  spirited] 
devout.  He  had  no  studied  action,  no  vehement  and  forced  emotlooiir 
he  spoke  evidently  as  he  felt,  his  whole  soul  was  in  his  subject, 
neenied  to  forget  himself  in  the  deep  interest  which  he  took  in  die 
cation  of  his  hearers  ;  and  this  circumstance  gave,  ns  it  manifestly  wc 
such  a  power  and  charm  to  his  preaching  as  never  failed  to  extort  at» 
lion  even  from  the  coldest  and  tlie  most  insensible.  His  style  was  ado¬ 
rably  adapted  to  the  pulpit.  It  was  plain,  without  being  too  familiar,  ebai 
cal,  witliout  being  pedantic.  Hre  great  aim  was,  to  express  himself « 
clearly,  that  the  nteanest  and  the  least  informed  might  always  comprrhni 
him  ;  and  yet  with  such  correctness  and  purity,  as  to  be  heard  with  lat 
faction  by  men  of  taste  and  education.  How  |)crfectly  he  sue  ceedeij 
his  discourses  prove  ;  they  are  distinguished  throughout  by  the  most  elej 
simplicity  :  at  the  same  time,  when  the  occasion  calls  for  it,  they 
strong,  nervous,  eloquent,  sublime.  His  sentiments  and  language  li 
with  his  subject ;  and  heightened  as  they  were  by  his  peculiar  eloculk 
they  made  a  deep  and  most  powerful  impression,  but  it  was  neither  ityk 
nor  manner,  nor  utterance,  which  alone  gave  such  efficacy  to  his  pread^ 
ing ;  his  sermons  are  conspicuous  for  sound  judgment,  solid  argunci« 
great  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  accunite  observation  of  the  worfi 
an  unshrinking  reprobation  of  vice,  the  most  persuasive  exhortations 
piety,  and  an  unqualified  avowal  of  all  the  esscDtlal,  fundamental  tr ' 
and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.*  pp.  ‘283. 
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ot  illustraiion  and  enfoixciuent,  in  these  adinirahle  cotnposi* 
lions,  wliicli  v\e  are  disposed  to  advise,  and  ur^e  earnestly  on 
every  herald  ot  the  Christian  faith.  W’e  can  cordially  recom* 
niend  tlie  writings  of  Bishop  Portens,  however,  as  unions 
ihc  h^Ht  nn)tlels  we  know,  of  simple,  eic^mt,  and  chaste 
pulpit  ( oniposition,  and  as  containing  some  of  the  most  beau* 
liful  anil  all’eciionate  persuasions  in  our  language,  to  the  love 
and  prsciice  of  moral  and  religious  duty. 

One  trait  in  the  departed  prehito’s  character  which  arrests 
attention  and  inspires  delight  in  almost  every  page  of  the  per- 
formaiue  on  our  table,  we  heg  a  single  moment  to  present  ii- 
piirt.  It  is  his  no  wearied  spirit  of  active  henevolencc.  This 
shed  a  glory  around  him,  the  refulgence  of  which  still  remains 
in  the  remembrance  of  all  by  whom*  it  was  ever  beheld.  It 
appeared  in  every  form  :  in  forwarding  those  to  distinction, 
whose  services  in  the  Church  seemed  likely  to  prove  most 
beneficial  ;  (of  which  the  present  exemplary  Dean  of  Canter¬ 
bury  afTords  a  striking  instance)  In  directing  and  encouraging 
youth  in  their  nniversitv  education,  for  the  various  public  du¬ 
ties  of  the  ministry  ;  and  in  stiulying,  by  every  proper  measure 
to  proniole  the  comfort,  and  happiness,  and  real  honour  of 
the  clergy.  One  deed  of  splendid  innnificence  must  be 
specifii-d, — his  donation  of  .£6,700  in  the  3  per  cents,  conso¬ 
lidated  annuities,  which,  during  hts  lifc^  he  tratjsferred  into 
the  hands  of  the  archdeacons  for  the  time  being  of  tlie  Lon¬ 
don  diocese,  and  the  interest  of  which  is  annually  distributed 
at  their  discretion,  among  a  certain  number  of  the  most  neeily 
clergy  in  that  see,  iu  sums  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds; 
ail  act  which  will  ever  endear  his  memory  to  the  church  of 
Knglanci.  Bisho))  Porleus  was  die  unfailing  friend  of  the 
poor,  who  could  confidently  make  him  acijuainted  with  their 
distress,  and  repose  in  his  counsel  ;  and  wlio  experienced  hit 
''ealth  atid  intercession,  active  and  ceaseless  in  their  service. 
I'ew  men  have  ever  departed  amidst  so  many  lilessings  and 
prayers  breathed  deep  from  the  sonl ;  few  propliets  have  ever 
asenided  into  glorv,  whose  flight  has  been  gazed  at  through 
s»ch  moiirrifnl  tears,  or  whose  excellencies  will  continue  lobe 
t'hciijylied  with  swceter'melancholy.  Kspecially  in  the  present 
^ir>ur  of  national  calamity,  when  the  bitter  sufferings  of 
ihc  hiinihler  orders  of  society  are  extorting  from  them  a 
voice  which  thrills  through  every  compassionate  mind,  let 
t'Ot  such  a  memorial  be  preserved  in  vain. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  work,  Mr.  H.  has  introduced 
along  letter  from  the  Bishop,  in  reply  to  an  unknown  coires- 
poti(l<»nt,  who  had  recpiested  his  advice  for  the  removal  of  some 
religious  dithcnlties  which  were  excited  in  his  mind  by  a 
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srrinus  perusal  of  Mr.  Wilber  force’s  invaluable  ‘‘  Practioll 
View  and  \vc  cannot  satisfy  ourselves  without  rccommendiiifH 
this  excellent  letter  to  general  attention. — Among  other  otH 
senations  by  our  author,  in  accounting  for  the  Bishop’s  leistutl 
for  such  kind  services,  there  is  one  fraught  with  peculiar  in.! 
struction.  ‘  He  was  a  rigid  economist  of  time.  Utiless  illneal 
prevented  him,  he  rose  constantly  at  six  in  the  morning,  tndl 
nrn/  part  of'  the  day  had  its  proper  allotted  occupation?  WeB 
detach  two  or  three  sentences  to  aid  our  imperfect  hsstjl 
sketch,  and,  apologizing  for  the  extent  of  our  article,  clo^l 
the  volume.  I 

*  He  lud  indeed,  and  who  hai  not,  his  foiblci  and  infirmities.  THl 
were  however,  few  and  venial,  and  almost  unavoidable.  For  insunccil 
amidst  the  toil  and  hurry  of  a  laborious  station,  and  from  great  anxidjfl 
in  what  he  was  engaged  rir,  he  sometimes  betrayed  in  the  latter  part  cfl 
his  life,  a  slight  impatience  of  manner.  But  he  instantly  checked  it,  and  I 
no  one  more  lamented  it  than  himself.  His  disposition  indeed,  witli| 
the  exception  of  such  occasional  transient  interrupuons,  arising  from  the  I 
causes  1  have  mentioned,  was  one  of  the  mildest  and  the  sweetest  that  ca 
be  imaginetf.  It  was  the  index  of  a  heart  warmed  with  all  the  charitw 
nod  synipatlues  of  our  nature,  and  under  the  constant  influence  of  a  metk, 
a  benevolent,  and  a  kind  religion.*— ‘  Piety,  at  he  felt  and  understood  k, 
was  best  exemplified  by  cheerfulness.  He  saw  no  incompatibility  in  tfat 
innocent  pleasures  of  life  with  the  most  unfeigned  devotion.  He  wished 
to  render  religion  as  amiable  as  she  Is  venerable  ;  to  place  her  before  the 
ryes  of  men  in  her  most  alluring  and  attractive  form— bright,  serene,  wh 
clouded  and  benign  ;  in  a  word,  to  represent  her,  not  as  the  enemy  aad 
the  bane  of  happiness,  but  as  the  guide,  the  companion,  tlie  solace,  the 
delight  of  man.  His  own  character  was  framed  on  diis  principle.  He 
was  cheerful  without  levity,  serious  and  devout  without  morosenes.  He 
lived,  in  short,  as  he  taught  others  to  live ;  and  this  it  was,  which  fo 
b^ond  any  other  cause,  gave  such  power,  such  weight,  such  efHcacy  to 
his  preaching.'  pp.  31>— 317 

It  were  perhaps  extravagant  to  expect  that  the  aBectionite 
representation  wiiich  we  have  now  rapidly  traced,  has  beat 
precisely  transcribed  from  real  existence.  But  so  long  a?  lU 
the  leading  characteristic  features  of  the  venerated  object 
liavc  been  accurately  preserved,  w'c  can  readily  indulge  the 
])artia1ity  which  has  thus  delineated  them  under  their  happiest 
expression.  Infirmities  impair,  transiently  at  least,  the  naliie 
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!0  fwint  out  to  wiint  a  iioMf'  eininrnci*  »iian  may  perma- 


reac’i*,  tlioup^li  placeil  in  orJinary  circiiiiisiaiiccs, 
S ;\<rct*lv  any  other  exerciso  of  the  human  mind  is  more  pro- 
f-tnhli*.  ^V'o  are  detained  in  the  contemplation,  till  every 
ieitiiro  of  the  iinaejc  we  are  sin  veyini;^,  is  imprinted  on  our 
f^inds.  We  tliink’tliat  we  may,  we  know  that  we  ought,  and 
I  ;olvr  that  we  will,  transeril)e  it  in  our  ewn  lives.  While 


1«nd  trials  assigned  us  in  providence,  to  the  height  of  our 
inmortal  being. 


II.  Thf  History  of  the  Eurofican  i'ommnce  Kvith  India,  To  which 
'  is  ^^uhioined,  a  Review  of  the  Arguments  for  and  againit  the  Trade 
^  with  Inili?,  .nnd  the  Management  of  it  by  a  Chartered  Ccmp«ny ; 
with  an  Appendix  of  authentic  Accounts.  By  David  Maepherson, 
Author  of  the  Annals  of  Commerce,  &c.  Vto.  pp.  440.  Price  1/.  J6j. 

Longman  and  Co.  JS12. 
tW  -  ^ 

hook  has  very  mnch  the  air  of  a  thing  got  up,  ott  a 
litiK^  ])artieidnr  occasion,  for  the  henelit  of  the  East  India  Com* 
tk  Hbiny.  Wc  disclaim  any  knowledge  of  the  hook,  hut  from  it<» 
hedB*  ntents,  or  of  the  author,  hut  from  his  productions  ;  and  are 
!tkH‘  eretore  far  from  insinuating  any  thing  with  regard  to  his 
W'B.otives.  'The  hook  appears  to  us  to  teach  doctrines,  which 
no  tendency  but  to  uphoid  a  system  of  delusion  that  has 
'  long  prevailed  ;  and  whether  they  proceed  from  the 
{rPl-^^dusof  gain,  or  from  the  sincerity  of  .conviction,  is  com- 
^l^aratively  of  little  inoincnt.  The  belief  of  the  doctrines,  if 
is  equally  pernicious,  on  either  supposition  ;  and  the 
^  |)reveiuing  it  is  equally  demanded,  and  equally 

S  r  torloiis. 


Ilk  1^  Mr.  Maepherson  is  already  known  to  tis  in  liis  Annals  of 
“  lommerce ;  a  work,  consisting  of  a  repnblication  of  Ander* 

^  ill History  of  Commerce,  and  a  Contimiation.  That  pub- 
||B‘ itton  is  hot  without  its  use,  and  indicates  the  industry  and 
tbcB^clity  of  the  author.  But  the  materials,  with  the  exception 
)ieilB^  P^rlianicntary  papers,  of  which  a  great  deal  more  might 
itiielR-^  been  made,  arc  of  ilic  commonest  kind  :  the  coinpilatiou 
ootlB  tJ|fdluminated  with  a  single  ray  of  philosophy  :  and  even 
h^f  *  ideas  of  political  economy  occasionally  to  he  met  with, 
hich  ;  *^\^*“ude  and  feeble.  Yet  with  all  the  misapplications  with 
triil ,  this  performance  abounded,  there  seemed  to  be  such  a 
iphj  :  ^  to  the  authority  of  the  best  hooks,  as  would  have  hin- 
asilj:  from  pre-supposing  IMr.  IM.  a  believer  in  the 

of  the  iiiono|)oly  ;  and  ii  was  with  some  little  sur* 
^Vol.VIII.  ‘  jS 
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prise  we  learned,  tliat  we  liad  to  rank  him  among  tl>e  acl?j 


cates  for  the  ('onipanv’s  prejudices. 

We  call  them  preindiccs  with  perfect  calnincss  and  ss 
snrance  ;  for  all  arcrninent  upon  the  subject  has  been 
since  exhausted.  'Fhe  C  ompany  and  their  advocates  go 
year  after  year,  repeating  ilie  same  pretexts, — pretexts  at  ^ 


riance  with  all  the  acknowledged  principles  of  political  scie^ 


fie 


and  to  every  one  of  whidi  a  direct  and  irrefragable  answer  L 
inanv  tinu's,  and  long  ago,  been  rendered.  I  bey  seem 
think  the  power  of  argument  is  coextensive  with  the  po-- 
of  ^p^^cb  ;  and  so  long  as  a  party  can  but  give  utterance 
iiis  pleas — no  inatlerfor  the  answers — be  is  still  unrefuted. 

I'lu!  ('ompany  appear  of  late  to  have  thought,  tliatatot^  ^ 
of  rmr/npr^  however,  iniglit  be  of  use  to  their  doctrines,  k 
their  nakeil  state,  tlic  country  had  hecomc  so  familiar  ^ 
them,  that  there  was  a  danger  it  might  see  what  they  wr 
north.  We  have  accordingly  had  them,  of  lute,  presented 
ns,  packed  np  nilh  historical  matter.  In  the  first  place, "I 
!iad  the  tlirec  dull,  hut  far  from  useless  volumes  of  Mr.  Bruu 
and  now  we  have  the  equally  dull,  and  nearly  altogether 
volume  of  .Mr.  Maepherson. 

We  shall  first  of  all  give  a  concise  notice  of  its  conie - 
After  an  introduction,  tracing  briefly  the  liistory  of  t 
ancient  commerce  with  India,  he  enters  into  an  account! 
the  commerce  of  the  Portuguese,  the  first  of  the  Eurotie- 
who  sailed  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Thii' 
<iespaielics,  in  30  pages.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  m 
incrcc  of  the  Dutch  willi  India.  I’his  occupies  exactly  r 
pages.  'The  English  commerce  with  the  countries  beyond  i- 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  comes  next  upon  the  carpet,  and  fills  y[- 
considerable  portion  of  the  volume,  extending  from  page'^ 

....  fill  _ _ .  •  .1  •_  .  1.  .  f* _ I  r* _ ’ 
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to  page  254.  ’^Phe  next  in  order  is  the  French  East  if 


commerce,  filling  31  pages.  After  this  conies  that  of  i 
Danes,  10  pages;  next  tliat  of  the  Ostend  Company,  ;- 
pages;  next  that  of  the  Swedes,  8  pages;  next  that  of  t* 
^Pricstc  ('ompany,  6  pages  ;  last  that  of  the  Spaniards,  ^ 
The  volume  is  crowned  with  a  review  of  the  aff? 


pages. 


jnents  for  and  against  the  trade  with  India,  and  of  those  ^ 
and  against  the  iiianagcmenl  of  it  by  a  chartered  comp 
with  a  joint  stoek. 

Wirii  regard  to  the  merit  of  the  historical  details,  they  > 
nnoxceptionahle,  as  far  as  they  go.  But  that  is  no  P* 
praise.  I'he  materials  are  taken  from  the  c:isiest  and  cc 
inonest  sources;  and  in  fact,  the  details  are  of  the  ^ 
olivions  and  vulgar  sort.  That  they  are  dry  and  tc'dious 
in  srme  degri*e  owing  to  the  subject.  Perpetual  repetit^^^j 
about  broad  cloth,  tin,  and  bullion,  about  so  many  sliip* 
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main*  tons,  a^ont  waroSoiists  anJ  sales,  am^d  not  perhaps 
reiiJorcJ  very  entert  aining.  Tlie  mi^claie^  of  it  is,  ilaat 
ifcilv  are  ihev  in  any  ile^rte  more  insirnetive.  They  arc 
c  same  lliinp;,  or  nearly  the  same  tliinjf,  (Jitferin^  chielly  in 
c  more  or  the  less)  year  after  year  ;  aiul  hanlly  ath)r4i  any 
iiijr  more  valiiahle,  in  the  way  of  {general  inforinaiion,  than 
fournals  and  leilp;ers  oi  a  private  merchant.  All  that  is 
fliHy  inrerestine,  in  the  merely  commercial  transariions  of 
4  Company,  after  they  were  established,  and  had  got  into 
^  4 fixed  routine,  mitiht  have  been  cont*aine*i  in  an  accurate 
isrripiion  of  the  general  nature  of  the  business,  and  a  few 
tl  !e!i,  which  would  have  exhibited  in  regular  series  its  re- 
ftlis; — the  rest,  with  I’le  exception  of  any  extraordinary 
^•4  eenis,  if  any  such  there  were,  by  which  the  results  were 
tfeclcd ;  winch  events,  however,  were  uiostiy  of  a  political 
ure,  and  so  fell  not  within  .Mr.  Maepherson’s  plan  ;  being, 

,  t  il  a  gieat  nieasure,  vain  and  tiresome  n^peliilon.  Wliere  it  was 
*  nt  l  so,  the  facts  were  of  no  importance,  nor  did  any  thing  of 
~U  Cinscqiicnee  depend  on  tln*m.  One  particular  in  which  the  cxc- 
ttiien  of  the  historical  part  of  liie  work  is  exceedingly  de- 

-  _  fc  tnc,  is,  that  the  author  scarcely  ever  cites  any  authorities. 

J  Tiis  renders  it  both  less  iiistrnetive  and  less  trustworthy.  In 

it  atTords  a  presumption  against  the  book  ;  either  a  pro- 
_ !  iimption  that  it  is  at  variaiice  with  authorities,  which  in  this 
# '•  we  arc  far  from  insinuating;  or  a  presumption,  that  the 
>ll  Is  are  taken  at  the.  readiest  market,  and  that  there  is  not 
l"  7  ®ic!i  to  boast  of  in  tlie  authorities  consulted,  which,  we  doubt 
fit  ,  is  the  real  account  of  the  oinkssion  iti  question.  A  great 
pirr  ot  the  history  is  little  more  than  a  transcript  from  the 
Mibor’s  own  Annals  of  Commerce.  Mr.  I>rnce,l)y  itivestigaiing 
1®"xplured  authorities  and  dociimenls,  did  a  real  service  to 
tfci  future  historian.  Mr.  M.icphcison  has  (explored  nothing, 
tfl !  we  rather  think  has  done  a  service  to  nobody, — not  even 
nf  ^  India  Com|)any. 

I  a  s|)ccinien  of  his  political  economy,  wc  may  quote,  l>e- 

-  ~  leaving  the  historical  matter,  wliut  he  thinks  proper  to 

•Bvance,  on  t!ie  memorable  financial  arrangement  of  2d  Gco.II. 
reducing  the  interest  upon  the  national  debt. 

_*  Ministry  were  encouraged  by  this  redundance  of  money  to 
jgy:  ^  *  ^’encral  reduction  of  the  iutercst  on  the  national  debt,  *  with 

^  to  public  faith  and  private  property,*  for  which  purpose 

I  passed  in  the  end  of  the  year  1749, 

?  *11  th«‘  proprietors  of  the  national  debt,  which  amounted  in 

^  )je  tQ  A\57,7i)d,475  b  4j,  who  were  willing  to  have  their  interest 

I?  K*  December  1750,  to  three  and  a  half  Her  cent t 

i^  ihouid  continue  till  the  25th  of  December  1757,  and 
laip*  ^  to  three  ficr  cent,  to  signify  theii*  copsent  by  subscribing  their 
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namt  i  in  booka  to  \y'  opened  it  the  Excheauer,  Bank*  kc.  before  thf  \ 
end  of  February  174U-.'>().  But  the  Eaai- India  Company  and  many 
other  pruprictori  of  l!ic  national  debt  being  found  very  unwilling  to  sur.  s 
render  so  great  a  part  of  their  inconre,  the  Pariiaau-nt,  in  order  to 
punish  their  hackwardnesa,  paiacd  another  act  in  the  same 

si*ation,  whereby  the  time,  allowed  to  the  outstanding  creditor*  for 
•ignifving  their  coniKmt  to  the  propoicd  reduction*,  was  extended  to 
the  !M)ih  of  May,  IT.'SO;  but,  at  a  penalty  for  their  delay  they  wc-re 

to  be  revluccd  Ironi  three  and  a  half  to  three  per  cent,  two  ycari 

sooner  than  those  who  had  yielded  obedience  lu  the  llrsi  act.  "rhose, 
who  should  still  refuse  to  subscribe,  were  to  be  paiii  oH  on  the  ^2.«th  of 
March  and  the  2itli  of  June,  IT.*!!*  with  money  to  Ik*  l)orrowed  for  that 
puipose.  If  the  East*India  Company  should  }K‘riibt  in  refu!>ing  tltc 
nffered  conditions,  not  only  the  sum  of  hearing  interest  at 

lour  jx  r  cent,  but  .Jso  the  it  1 ,0(X),00()  bearing  Interest  at  three  jier 
cent,  should  Ik.*  paid  ofl,  by  lour  payments  to  be  made  in  tlie  course 
of  the  year  1751.  In  ca^e  of  their  compliance  within  rlie  prescribed 
lime,  they  were  eiiijK^wered  to  borrow  money  to  the  extent  of 

at  the  same  rates  of  interest  v/hich  they  were  to  receive, 

lor  the  purpose  ot  discharging  their  bond  debt. 

‘  'Fhc  Company,  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  creditors,  found  it 
necessary  and  prudent  to  submit,  whereby  their  annuity,  or  interest,  oo 
their  original  projK-rty  of  £'2,(KK),(KK)  in  the  puldlc  funds,  which  at 
first  was  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  was  reduced  to  threfy  making, 
first  and  last,  a  diminution  of  if  100,000  in  the  annual  income  arising, 
from  that  branch  of  Uieir  capiul  ;  nnJ  this  reductivn  ej  the  exficnditurt 
of  the  nistiortt  (iful  cottsequenffy  of  the  i/uome  and  ex/tcndiiure  of  a  firodiginm 
mumler  of  individuu/s,  has  been  called  by  some  fioiitical  tiers  ‘  one  vf 
the  most  henrfti  ial  schemes  that  has  for  a  long  time  been  set  on  foot  in  this 
fovntry*  pp.  175,  176- 

We  here*  set*  that  the  retlnction  of  llie  expendlliirc  of  the 
nutioi),  at  least  in  this  instance,  is  not  only  condemned,  bulls 
snt  eri'd  at,  und  treated  >viili  eontenipt.  Government  said  to 
the.  creditors  of  the  nation,  we  .ire  to  pay  you  what  the  nation 
owes  to  }(»u,  and  so  have  done  with  you.  We  offer  you, 
however,  another  |>roposition,  which  is,  to  continue  to  he 
creditors*  of  the  nation,  if  you  think  it  for  yoiir  advantage,  but 
at  a  lower  rale  of  interest.  I'he  greater  part  of  iliein  per¬ 
ceived  it  to  be  for  their  interest  to  remain  creditors  ol  the 
nation,  and  to  accept  of  the  reduced  interest,  rather  than  to  l)c 
paid  olf ;  hy  wliich  means,  a  considerahle  reduction  was  ef¬ 
fected  of  the  national  expenditure.  Hut  Mr.  Mac[)hcrson  treats 
it  as  folly  to  iiippose  that  this  was  any  advantage  to  the 
nation  ;  and  imagineN  he  draws  his  suhliinc  notion  from  the 
science  <jf  political  economy. 

•  This  was  not  a  goorl  measure,’  he  remarks,  ‘  because  wbal 
was  thus  saved  to  the  mation,  reduced  the  income  of  in* 
tliviiluaisl’  Hy  such  a  rule,  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  keep  tif)  the  in¬ 
come  of  individuals  by  the  expenditure  of  the  goveruroent.* 
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It*  so,  it  uoiild  l)c  ripht  to  iwrrr^.tf  the  interest  of  the  mtional 
tlehi  ;  it  "tnihl  he  v%ise  to  raise  the  tlirei*  pc’r  cents  to  ton  per 
cent ;  heranse,  l)y  that  means  ‘  the  inrornc  and  expoiulitnie 
of  a  prodipions  nnmhcr  of  individuals’  would  he  ereally 
increased.  Kverv  increase  of  tlie  national  debt  is,  according  to 
tills  doctrine,  a  blessing  :  and  the  sinking  fund,  liy  necessary 
constMjiience,  is  a  nuisance.  I'be  more  govertunent  expends, 
ilie  iiioiv  the  nation  is  benefited  ;  and  accordingly  ought  to  exult 
aiui  tnuiujih  at  ev(*ry  increase  of  ibo  load  of  taxation,  because 
every  sneli  inerease  adds  to  ‘  the  income  and  expenditure  of  a 
inodigions  number  of  individuals.’  All  sinecures,  all  oHices 
to  uliieh  undue  masses  of  emobimont  are  attached,  are  among 
ilk:  exeell'  nei(‘s  of  the  British  constitution ;  and  a  Maiapiis  of 
Hiickinpliani,  or  a  Lord  Aiden,  reccivitig  tlieir  20,000/.  or 
30, •'<»/)/.  per  annum,  of  the  public  money,  for  doitig  nothing, 
are  proofs  uml  instances  of  the  inimitable  perfection  of  our 
govriniiuMit.  Not  only  so,  hut  Mr.  Chinnery,  .Mr.  Villiers,  et 
ceten  (It' ^t’urrr  hocy  wfio  increase  their  income  and  expendi¬ 
ture,  oni  of  the  income  of  the  nation,  by  ways  of  their  own 
invention,  are  in  no  respect  to  he  considered  as  nationally 
iiiinrio'i-.  In  general,  they  are  treated  as  they  ought  to  he; 
that  is,  with  respi*<M  and  hojionr.  Hut  sometimes  a  clamour  is 
raised,  by  sneh  pidit’eal  writers  as  tlionght  the  reduction  of 
the  interest  on  the  national  debt  by  the  23  C»co.  If.  one  of  the 
most  heiudiciai  schemes  iha»  has  for  a  loner  time  been  set  on 
fool  in  this  country.  Koolisli  [i^ople,  wlio  know  not  Mr. 
Maepherson’s  political  economy,  c;  II  them  defaulters,  and  ac¬ 
cuse  the  system  of  govcrnmeni  which  permits  such  scenes  to 
cxKt; — and  then  the  princi|)al  persons  of  the  state,  in  a  sort 
of  self-defence,  are  sometimes,  though  rarely,  obliged  to 
sacritice  a  deserving  individual  to  public  prejudice,  and  fac¬ 
tions  or  revolutionary  uproar. 

Such  i>  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Maepherson,  when  drawn  out  in 
it<  legitim  ite  roncliisions.  This  man,  it  is  (?vidf3nt,  was  made 
ol  the  very  sinlf  which  fitted  him  to  he  an  advocate  of  an 
Last  India  C’oinpany,  of  a  ministry,  or  of  any  party  whatso¬ 
ever,  wliicli  had  a  vicious  system,  or  abuses  to  support. 

I'roni  this  specimen  c)f  his  political  economy,  the  reader 
comes  prepan  ci  for  his  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  the  mo¬ 
nopoly.  After  all  that  we  have  said,  however,  wc  repeal,  that 
"e  neither  know,  nor  believe  in,  any  thing  contrary  to  the 
purity  of  the  anihor’s  mind.  His  doctrines,  though  they  in¬ 
volve  the  most  pernicious  practical  inferences,  we  can  easily 
»uppose  are  by  him  sincerely  and  disinterestedly  adopted.  His 
head,  at  this  rate,  it  is  true,  is  sacrificed  in  protection  of  his 
hcan.  |;ui  this  we  cannot  help. 

lie  begins  with  considering  the  objections  of  those,  who 
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formerly — for  no  such  objections  are  now  lobe  found — pleaded 
agaitist  the  trade  to  In  lia  alingctbcr.  Of  course  the  author 
attacks  them ; — and  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  often 
produced  to  shew  llte  weakness  of  these  oi>jections,  he  presents 
*  wl  at  is  sufTicient  for  tlie  purpose.  In  truth,  he  might  have 
left  t'nem  to  an  oblivion,  from  which  no  one  else  would  have 
attempted  to  awake  them. 

lie  then  proci*eds  to  the  question,  whether  the  trade  to 
India  's  of  a  nature  to  be  carried  on  most  aUvantageously,  by  a 
joint  sl(»tk  exclusive  company,  or  under  the  system  of  free- 
doui,  a4id  private  adventure  He  takes  l)e  Witt,  the  Abbd 
Morellct,  aud  Dr.  A<iani  Smith,  who  have  all  argued  for  tbt  ’ 
usual  freedom  in  the  case  of  the  trade  to  tlie  Kast  Indies; 
and  despatches  their  arguments  with  a  liigh  tone  of  authority. 
They  were  rash,  ill-iustructed  nteu  ;  theorists,  who  wanted  to 
substitute  iinaginnlion  in  the  place  of  experience ;  instead  of  , 
whom,  the  world,  if  it  is  wise,  will  listen  to  such  en« 
liglilencd  statesmen  as  the  late  Lord  Melville, — or  experien¬ 
ced  Gentlemen,  who  ha\e  ‘‘  passed  thirty  years  in  the  Com¬ 
pany's  service.” 

VVe  know  not  well,  within  the  narrow  limits  to  which  we  are 
coniined,  how  to  reply  to  the  author's  pretended  arguments. 
His  is  one  of  the  oddest  tissues  of  reasouinor  we  have  met  with 
in  support  of  the  monopoly.  It  consists  either  of  very  vagua 
generalities;  or* critici-^ms  on  mere  matters  of  detail,  which 
have  litlle  or  no  bearing  upon  the  question.  In  fact,  he  seems 
not  to  know'  what  reasoning  is.  When  he  talks  about  a  sub¬ 
ject,  and  about  it,  he  is  then^  he  supposes,  arguing  most  cod- 
yincingly. 

He  begins  by  mnintaintug,  that  restraints  upon  commerce 
are  not  alwavs  bad ;  and  thinks  he  points  out  a  variety  of  in* 
stances  in  wliich  tiiey  are  good.  But  what  does  this  deter¬ 
mine  with  regard  to  the  Last  India  Company  ?  Some  restraints 
upon  personal  liberty  are  good.  Malefaetors  ought  to  be 
confined.  But 'was  the  ancient  Bastille,  in  France,  for  that 
leastiii,  a  blessing  to  that  country  ?  'Lherc  may  he — we  do  not 
say  that  there  arc — restraints  upon  commerce  that  are  good; 
yet  the  F.ast  India  Company  may  still  be  as  great  a  nuisance 
as  can  exist  in  the  shape  of  a  monopoly.  If,  because  in  some 
respects,  .restraints  are  good,  they  must  be  good  every  where, 
why  not  make  them  universal  P  Why  .confine  the  blessings  of 
them  to  the  East  India  Company  P 

Another  of  his  objections  is,  tliat  cermin  individuals  would 
have  their  incomes  diminished  by  the  loss  of  the  monopoly* 
This  the  same  argument,  we  see,  wliieli  the  author  em¬ 
ployed,  to  disparage  the  measure  by  which  a  reduction  was 
effected  of  Utc  interest  of  the  national  debu  It  applies  with 
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equal  aptness  to  both  occasions.  In  fact,  it  U  like  Hudibras'i 


daggci 


A  tcnriceaUe  dudgeon, 


Either  for  fighting  or  for  drudging. 

When  it  has  stabb^,  or  broke  a  head. 

It  will  scrape  trenchers,  or  chip  bread. 

Let  the  author,  however,  answer  this  point  himself.  He  doe* 
it  etiectually.  He  says,  at  page  349, — but  there,  it  is  true,  he  is 
defending  monopoly — 

«  Erery  monopoly  or  restraint  of  any  kind  whatever  must,  in  the 
very  nature  of  it,  be  attended  with  inconvenience  to  some  persons.  But 
if  it  is  beneficial  to  the  greater  number  of  individuals,  or  to  the  nation 
at  large,  a  wise  legislature  will  resist  the  importunity  and  clamour  of 
the  few,  who  are,  or  think  themselves,  aggrieved  by  it,  and  support  a 
xneaure,  which,  they  are  convinced,  is  productive  of  general  pros¬ 
perity.* 

Will  Mr.  Maepherson  say — it  would  not  be  very  surprising — 
that  this  is  very  just  reasoning,  when  it  is  on  his  side,  out 
very  false  when  applied  against  him  ?  Let  us  try  it  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  removal  of  every  abusive  system, 
whether  it  consist  in  monopoly  or  any  thing  else,  must,  in 
the  very  nature  of  it,  be  attended  witli  inconvenience  to  some 
persons.  This  is  the  case  witli  the  East  India  monopoly. 
But  if  the  removal  of  tliat  monopoly  *  is  beneficial  to  the 
greater  number  of  individuals,  or  to  the  nation  at  large, 
a  wise  legislature  will  resist  the  importunity  of  a  few  who  arc, 
or  think  themselves,  aggrieved  by  it,  and  support  a  measure, 
which,  they  are  convinced,  is  productive  of  general  pros¬ 
perity.’ 

Mr.  Maepherson’s  arguments  indeed  are  of  a  peculiar  sort. 
They  go,  as  far  as  they  have  yet  appeared,  to  the  protection 
of  unlimited  abuse.  If  the  East  India  monopoly  ought  to  be 
endless,  because  certain  individuals  arc  interested  in  its  con¬ 


tinuance,  every  abuse  may  plead  the  same  privilege.  He 
does  advance,  however,  a  little  farther  in  behalf  of  the  stock¬ 
holders,  He  says,  that  *  the  abolition  of  the  Company’s  pri¬ 
vilege  would  deprive  them  of  their  nghts,  held  under  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  law,  and  very  much  impair  the  property  of  all  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  India  Slock.*  This  is  downright  effrontery.  Mr. 
Maepherson  well  knows,  that  the  proprietors  of  India  Stock 
originally  subscribed  their  money,  upon  the  express  con¬ 
dition  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  monopoly  for  only  a  limited 
number  of  ytark.  Every  person  who  lias  bought  East  India 
Stock,  bought  it  under  this  condition.  When  the  limited 
number  of  years  first  granted  was  expired,  various  additions 
from  time  to  time  were  mada  to  them,  but  alieays  for  a 
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limited  period,  aiiiays  under  the  express  condition,  that  at  the 
end  ul  tiiis  limited  period,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  should  ceasn*  and  determine,  unless  the  legislature,  by  i 
new  act,  should  think  pntper  to  prolong  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
The  periotl  litiiitcd  by  the  last  act  is  now  drawing  to  an  end ; 
anti  the  privilege  of  the  Company,  according  to  law,  ceasei 
and  determines,  unless  the  legislature  is  misguided  enough 
to  make  a  new  act  to  prolong  it.  Mr.  Maepherson  says,  the 
lci;islattire  has  no  permission  to  chuse  ;  for  the  proprietors  of 
East  India  stock  have  a  n^ht  to  the  privilege.  But  if  tliey 
have  it  now,  they  have  it  for  all  other  times ;  therefore  they  ] 
hare  it  ft>r  ever!  It  is  very  evident,  however,  that  the  Com* 
pany’s  privilege  was  in  its  essence  a  lease  for  years  ;  exactly 
terminahle  like  any  lease  for  years  which  a  landed  proprietor 
grants  to  a  fanner,  of  any  part  of  his  estate.  If  the  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Maepherson  he  just,  every  man  who  obtains  such  a  lease, 
acquires  a  ri^ht  of  holding  it  for  ever;  although  in  the  contract 
of  agr»*cnten  ,  it  be  expressly  defmed,  that  he  has  a  right  to  hold 
it  only  f‘»r  a  >|K*cified  number  of  years.  It  is  wretched  to  be 
obliged  to  mike  ;.nswer,  year  after  year,  to  such  contemptible 
pretensions  as  this! 

•  I'he  general  argument,  that  men  transact  more  vigilantly 
and  cc  inoinic  dly  when  transacting  for  their  own  interest,  than 
when  transacting  hir  the  interests  of  others,  (than  which  fact 
none  is  more  tully  established  by  experience,)  Mr.  Maepherson 
sets  at  muight,  and  meets  it  with  a  direct  assertion,  that  ‘  ever 
since  till*  regular  system  of  the  Company*’s  commercial  and 
political  a<lministration  has  been  brought  to  its  present  state,  it 
perhaps  as  near  to  perfection  as  any  human  institution  can 
he.*  This  is  pretty  bold:  how  unfortunate  that  it  is  alto- 
g<  ther  untrue!  W  e  really  doubt,  whether  there  is  even  one 
director  whose  insensibility  would  support  him  in  making  such 
an  as.^ertion.  'file  btisini^s  of  administration  in  the  East  In* 
dies,  brought  tosucii  a  state  of  perfection,  as  to  be  absolutely 
iricjipublc  of  improvement!  'rhe  impudence  of  politics  does 
engender  strange  propositions.  Hut  this,  w'c  think,  is  the 
must  audacious  we  ever  met  with.  A  system,  which  the 
company  is  altering,  in  some  of  its  most  essential  points,  every 
year,  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection  !  A  government  carried 
on  by  agents  at  the  distance  of  half  the  circumference  of  the 
gl  ibe,  from  all  inspection  and  controiil,  as  near  to  perfection 
us  any  liutnan  institution  can  be!  if  the  East  India  Company 
needs  to  Ui*  supported  by  such  assertions  as  this,  happy  is  the 
East  India  i  umpaiiy  in  finding  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Maepherson 
to  make  tiiein ! 

It  IS  somewhat  remarkable  that  this  gentleman  hitnselft 
before  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  write  in  defence  of  the  East 
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India  Company,  represcr^ted  the  mananfement  of  all  largo 
tradintr  companies,  as  wasteful  and  niiprofuable.  In  a  note  of 
his  writinu:*  in  the  Aijiials  of  Conimcroo,  (voL  3,  p.  278,)  on  the 
subj<*ci  of  some  large  associations  for  hslu-ry,  he  says,  *  When 
*  to  the  above  drawbacks  upon  the  prosperity  of  a  ftshery  upon 
‘  a  great  scale,  we  add  the.  xcaste  and  uutnt  of  economy  ni  the 
‘  transuction%  of  greet  societies,  -  -  -  -  we  need  not  wonder  that 
‘  all  the  patriotic  efforts  of  great  societies  have  been  hurlfnl 
‘  to  themsehrs,  ami  barren  of  benejit  to  the  country,*  According 
to  his  present  doctrine,  the  transactions  of  a  groat  tK>ciety 
may  be  as  near  to  perfection  as  a  human  institution  can  he« 
That  Mr.  Maepherson’s  doctrine  was  either  erroneous  formerly, 
or  is  so  now,  is  visible.  ^\t  what  time  the  imputation  is  to 
be  fixed,  we  leave  to  our  readers  to  determine.  'Fhe  Kast  India 
Company  may  hire  others  to  talk  in  this  stile,  and  they  may 
talk  in  it  themselves;  but  they  believe  very  dilVerently.  la 
the  proof  demanded?  I.ook  at  their  actions,  which  are  far 
more  trustworthy  than  their  words.  If  they  carry  on  business 
more  economically  and  skilfully  than  other  merchants,  they 
have  nothing  to  feur  from  an  open  trade;  they  will  still  engross 
the  iraile  in  spite  of  a  competition  so  unequal ;  but  is  it  upon  any 
such  supposition  that  the  Company  act?  Do  they  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  move  earth  niul  heavtm  to  exclude  all  competition, 
as  if  it  was  a  thing  sure  to  produce  their  ruin  ?  Do  they  not,  in 
fact,  openly  declare  that  it  would  be  their  ruin? — that  is,  in 
other  words,  that  merchants  trading  on  their  own  account 
would  trade  on  better  terms  than  they  do.  When  people  learn 
to  look  at  the  actions  of  the  East  India  Company,  instead  of 
paying  attention  to  their  words,  and  especially  to  the  words  of 
their  scribes,  they  will  then  begin  to  know,  how  the  Indian 
branch  of  the  national  business  has  been  conducted. 

Another  of  the  stale  and  refuted  pretexts  of  the  Company 
which  Mr.  Maepherson  brings  forward,  as  if  it  were  fresh  from 
his  own  mint,  is  the  ruin  which  it  is  said  private  merchants 
would  bring  upon  themselves  and  the  trade,  by  the  violence 
of  their  competition.  These  are  the  men  that  call  themselves 
men  of  experience,  and  reproach  their  antagonists  as  men  of 
^ory!  As  if  there  ever  was  a  theory  more  impudently  started 
in  the  face  of  experience  than  this!  They  talk  to  us,  as  if 
competition  in  matters  of  trade  were  a  thing  new  to  theworki: 
as  if  we  w'ere  unacquainted  with  its  effects!  Do  they  not  know 
that  the  whole  business  of  Great  Britain,  with  some  few  except 
tions,  of  which  their  own  unhappy  instance  is  the  principal,  is 
carried  on  under  the  auspicious  influence  of  free  competition  ? 
and  that  it  is  owing  to  tliis,  that  Great  Britain  is  the  queen  of 
commerce  ?  Why  do  not  the  tailors  and  shoemakers,  the 
grocers  and  coru-merebants,  or  even  the  farmers  and  manufac- 
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turers,  rtiin  themselves  by  their  competition  ?  The  reason  is 
very  plain,  though  the  Ka.st  Ifiiiia  Comj>any  may  pretend  not  to 
know  it;  and  thougti  they  may  hnd  such  men  as  our  author 
who  will  deny  it.  It  is  not  the  nature  of  competition  to  ruin 
the  competitors;  but  to  improve  the  trade,  and  to  multi|)ly  the 
productive  powers  of  the  country.  Such  is  the  law  of  nature, 
in  all  otlier  trades ; — and,  is  the  East  India  trade  so  essentially 
different  from  all  other  trades,  that  what  is  life  to  the  one 
should  be  death  to  the  other?  No  such  thing.  A  hundred, 
and  a  hundred  times  have  the  Fast  India  Company  been  chaU 
lenged  to  shew,  wherein  the  East  India  trade  was  incompati¬ 
ble  with  the  competition  :  yet,  not  one  circumsuincc  have 
they  been  able  to  produce,  which  would  bear  a  moment's  inves¬ 
tigation,  so  truly  worthless  are  the  most  vaunted  of  their 
pleas. 

Mr.  Maepherson  is  even  silly  enough  to  say  in  one  page, 
that  competition  would  produce*  excessive  depression  of 
prices,  and  in  the  next,  to  insiimute,  that  the  Company  sell 
cheaper  than  other  dealers  would  be  able  to  do.  He  says, 
too,  that  as  the  Company  dispose  of  their  goods  by  auction, 
and  never  buy  in,  on  their  own  account,  the  buyers  have  the 
making  of  their  own  prices.  This  is  either  consummate  igno¬ 
rance,  or  n  very  criminal  attempt  at  delusion.  Does  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson  not  kiK)W',  that  there  is  another  circumstance  on  which 
price  essentially  depends  ?  viz.  the  proportion  between  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand.  And  does  he  not  know  that  this  is  altoge¬ 
ther  at  the  arbitrary  dis|X)sal  of  the  Directors?  Do  they  not 
produce  for  sale,  just  as  much  or  as  little  of  their  goods  as 
they  pleasi*  ? — that  is,  just  such  a  portion  as  they  calculate  will 
bring  the  prices  which  they  desire? 

It  is  insinuated,  that,  the  Company  having  made  the  trade, 
ind  at  a  great  ex|)ei)ce,  as  is  pretended,  it  is  unjust  to  admit 
others  to  share  in  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that 
the  Company  made  the  trade,  except  in  so  far  as  they  pre¬ 
vented  others  from  making  it,  and  from  making  it  better  than 
they  have  clone.  In  the  next  place,  was  this  making  imposed 
upon  them,  as  a  burthen  ?  or  was  it  solicited,  and  accepted  at 
a  boon  ?  It  was  granted  as  a  benefit,  from  which  others  were 
excluded.  The  Company,  frooi  the  very  beginning,  clung  to 
it  as  a  benefit,  and  exerted  all  their  powers  to  prevent  other 
people  from  sharing  in  it.  It  has  been  an  advantage,  therefore, 
which  the^  have  all  along  enjoyed  at  the  ex  pence  of  their 
fellow  subjects.  What  is  now  then  their  impudent  pretension, 
but  that  of  the  sturdy  beggar,  who,  if  you  have  bestowed 
your  bounty  upon  him  two  or  three  times,  comes  and  tells 
you  be  has  a  right  to  tlie  perpetuity  of  it  ?  It  is  exactly  tha 
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tame  sort  of  pretension  which  woulrl  be  set  np  by  a  lease- 
hoUler,  who  had  obtained  the  lease  of  a  part  of  a  man's  estate, 
free  from  rent,  and,  after  two  or  three  renewals,  should  come 
at  the  end  of  his  last  term,  and  say,  i  have  a  ri^ht  to  the  per* 
petual  enjoyment  of  this  land,  because,  after  having  cuitirated 
'  It  so  lutij,  having  drained  it,  erected  houses  on  it,  and  so 
forth,  it  would  be  unjust  in  you  to  bring  an  interloper  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  my  labour.  According  to  this  rate,  every  lease 
should  become,  ipso  factOy  a  perpetuity  ;  Every  patent,  (or  a 
new  invention,  should  confer  an  endless  iiiono|K>ly :  Every 
copy  right  should  be  an  inheritable  possession  :  Nay,  every 
omcc,  when  a  man  is  once  put  into  it,  should  belong  to  him 
and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

Mr.  Macplierson  accuses  Dr-  Smith  of  consummate  igno» 
nmee  on  Indian  tradic;  (Mr.  Maepherson  is  a  modest  man); 
and  the  ground  of  his  accusation  is  Dr.  Smith's  conclusion, 
that  tt^e  industry  and  skill  of  private  merchants  would  render 
Asia  a  very  important  outlet  for  our  manufactures.  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson,  on  the  other  hand,  adopts,  with  perfect  alacrity,  the 
interested  tales  of  the  Company,  that  the  Asiatics  will  not  make 
use  of  our  goods.  We  pretend  to  some  knowledge  of  Indian 
atTairs;  and  we  inform  Mr.  Macplierson,  (the  Directors  know 
that  we  are  not  speaking  only  pur  own  opinions,  but  the 
opinions  of  some  of  those  who  arc  the  most  profoundly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  local  circumstances,  and  at  this  moment  in  the 
highest  stations  of  their  service),  that  it  is  owing  to  the  misma- 
nagement  of  the  Company,  and  to  that  alone,  that  Asia  is  not  a 
great  outlet  for  our  manufactures.  The  expence  under 
which  the  Company  trade,  niises  the  articles  to  such  a  price, 
that  an  exceedingly  small  part  of.  the  population  can  alone 
atford  the  ex  pence.  Give  the  East  India  Company  the  mono¬ 
poly  of  our  trade  to  Europe,  or  even  to  America,  where  the 
wants  are  most  urgent,  and  they  will  soon  turn  the  people  from 
Using  our  goods.  The  real  fact  is,  that  there  is  a  groat  taste 
for  European  goods;  and  that  nothing  hut  the  want  of  ability 
to  purchase  them  prevents  the  purchase,  even  to  an  undehnable 
amount. 

The  next  grand  objection  adduced  by  Mr*  Maepherson  is 
that  of  colonization;  an  objection  which  may  have  made  an 
impression  on  some  of  the  narrowest  of  the  narrow  minds  of 
our  vulgar  politicians;  hut  by  men  who  can  look  through  a 
train  of  events,  has  ever  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  weakest 
and  vilest  of  prejudices..  In  the  first  place,  could  an  European 
population,  European  arts,  industry,  and  science,  he  speedily 
planted  in  India,  where  is  the  man  who  dares  to  look  society 
in  the  face,  and  say  he  should  wish  to  prevent  it?  The  great 
terror  of  the  drivelling  politician  is,  lest,  in  such  an  event  India 
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should  revolt,  after  the  example  of  North  America.  That  ii 
to  say,  these  politicians,  as  is  usual  with  ignorance  and  weak¬ 
ness,  draw  an  universal  proposition  from  a  solitar)'  fact.  But 
allowing  their  apprehension  to  be  jtist;  is  there  no  danger  of 
our  losing  India  at  present?  One  among  the  doctrines  with 
which  we  are  pestered,  is — so  near  every  moment  arc  wc  to  the 
losing  of  if,  that  if  we  permit  but  a  few  innocent  missionaries 
to  preach  the  gospel  among  the  unhappy  natives,  our  tenure  is 
gone.  Colonization,  if  it  involve  a  (laiigcrof  its  own,  would 
at  any  rate  carry  in  its  bosom  an  antidote  to  this  more  imminent 
danger.  Its  own  danger  is  necessarily  distant;  it  would  there¬ 
fore  render  present  possession  only  the  more  secure.  And  even 
if  India  a*e;r  to  become  like  America, would  not  that  be  to  Great 
Britain  the  happiest  event  which  could  arrive  ?  North  Ame. 
lica  eagerly  consumes  l‘J,()00,(Xi0l.  of  our  goods  per  annum; 
—and  gives  us  money  for  them  ! 

In  the  next  place,  however,  it  is  a  fact,  and  one  which  as 
friends  to  Indiatve  lament,  that  colonization,  ill  the  circumstances 
of  the  two  countries,  is  a  thing  altogether  impossible.  All  colo¬ 
nization,  evert’  thing  deserving  the  name  of  colonization,  always 
takes  place,  and  must  take  place,  from  the  most  numerous 
order  of  the  citizens  ;  that  is,  the  poorest.  But  the  ex  pence  of 
a  voyage  to  India  is  too  great  for  persons  of  that  description. 
It  is  also  notorious,  that  the  wages  of  labour  arc,  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion,  smaller  in  India  than  here.  All  manner  of  labourers 
and  handicrafts  would,  therefore,  be  prodigious  losers  by  a 
residence  in  India.  In  fact,  they  could  not  subsist  upon  what 
amply  satisfies  a  native.  If  any  of  them,  therefore,  finds  his 
way  over  to  India — and  such  an  accident  must  he  very  rare — 
the  first  thing  he  does  will  be  to  endeavour  to  get  hack  again. 
By  the  persons  of  superior  education,  views,  and  ca[)ital,  w  ho 
may  go  over  tliere  to  make  a  fortune,  it  is  surely  ridiculous  to 
talk  of  colonization. — If  knowing  all  this,  Mr.  Maepherson, 
could  produce  the  argument  of  colonization  against  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  Indian  trade,  he  certainly  is  net  a  very  safe  adviser. 
If  he  did  not  know  it,  he  was  a  ver}*  unfit  person  to  write  upon 
the  subject. 

But  wc  arc  tired,  and  so  we  fear  are  our  reailers,  with  the 
exposure  of  the  false  assertions,  and  false  opinions,  of  the 
Company  and  tlicir  advocates,  Wc  have  not  taken  notice  of 
nil  Mr.  Maepherson’s  pleas,  hut  we  have  given  a  specimen  of 
them,  and  the  reader  may  take  it  upon  our  word,  that  there 
are  no  “  greater  behind.** 
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original  Proofs  and  Voucheri,  at  trantmiticd  from  India  in  1796«  and 
published  in  London  in  1797,  5fc.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Boll,  D.  D. 
L.  L.  D.  F.  A.  S.  F.  R.  S.  Ed.  Master  of  Sherburn  Hospital,  Durham, 
8ro.  pp.  XXX.  126.  Murray.  1812. 

Art.  IV.  The  British  S^tm  of  EJucatium^  being  a  complete  epitome  of  the 
improvements  and  inventions  practised  at  the  Royal  Free  Schools, 
Borough  Road,  Southwark.  By  Joseph  Lancaster.  8vo.  pp.  xvii,  5<ig 
1806.  Longman  and  Co.  1810.  ^ 

« 

Art.  V.  Report  of  J.  Laneanef*i  Progreti  from  the  Tear  1798,  with  the 
Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  for  the  Year  1810.  8vo.  pp.  44. 
Printed  by  J*  Lancaster,  at  the  Royal  Free  School  Press,  Southwark; 

18ia 

Art.  VI.  A  Comparative  View  of  the  Plans  of  Education^  at  detailed  in 
the  publications  of  Dr,  Bell  and  Mr,  Lancaster^  &c.  By  Joseph  Fbx. 
The  third  edition.  8vo.  pp.  67.  Darton  and  Harvey.  1811. 

Art.  VII.  The  National  Religion  the  Foundation  of  National  Edmation*  A 
Sermon,  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul,  London,  oa 
Thursday,  June  13,  1811.  By  Herbert  Marsh,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  dec*. 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The 
fifth  edition.  8vo.  pp.  33.  Rivingtons.  1811. 

Art.  VIII.  yf  Vindication  of  Dr,  BelPs  System  of  Educntion^Xtk  a  Series  of 
Letters.  By  Herbert  Marsh,  D.  D.&c.  8vo.  pp.  32.  Rivingtons.  1811. 

Art.  IX.  The  O/ijiint  Nature,  and  Object  of  the  New  System  tf  Edsuatiofsl 
12mo.  pp.  210.  Murray.  18 12. 

W'\  now  proceed,  as  \vc  proposed,  to  consider  wliicli  of 
the  shapes,  in  which  the  new  system  of  education  is  im 
practice,  merits  the  preference.  For  this  purpose,  we  shall 
examine  the  ohjections  to  the  form  it  assumes  in  the  Lan^ 
ca^terian  schools;  since,  if  they  are  solid,  Mr.  Lnnca.ster*a 
plans,  instead  of  the  patronage  and  encouragement  tiiey  have 
met  with,  deserve  nothing  but  contempt  and  reprobation. 

Mr.  LancasteFs  enemies  have  not  always  occupied  the 
same  ground.  The  lady  who  had  the  honour  of  first  enlarging 
upon  the  mischiefs  of  his  inventions,  though  she  dwelt  chiefly 
on  the  dangers  to  which  tliey  exposed  the  national  church, 
said  much  in  condemnation  of  the  principles  on  wliicli  hii 
schools  were  conducted,  and  cd*  his  mode  of  diseipUue  and  go* 
vernuient.  This  latter  topic,  howevur,  seemed  to  be  uiiten.^ 
able;  and  accordingly  it. was  very  soon  abandoned,  in  fact, 
both  in  the  structure  aud  management  of  his  schools,  it  was 
evident  he  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to  Dr.  Bell:  while  as  to 
tcoiiomy,  which  is  the  principal  thing  in  the  education  of  the' 
poor,  he  was  confessedly  superior,  and  indeed  above  all 
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praise.  Dr.  Be1l*s  most  judicious  and  warmest  partizans  went 
no  farther  than  to  say»  that  his  plans  wore  quite  as  good  as 
Mr.  I  Lancaster's,  and  that,  consiiiering  the  Church  Catechism 
formed  a  part  of  his  course  of  instruction,  he  liad  the  fairest  and 
most  urgent  claims  to  the  support  of  every  friend  of  church 
and  state.  So  far  as  we  recollect,  this  was  the  exact  state  of 
the  case.  The  whole,  indeed,  of  Dr.  Marsh’s  Vindication  is 
employed,  not  in  evincing  that  Dr.  Bell’s  method  is  better 
than  Mr.  Lancaster’s,  but  merely  in  attempting  to  place  the 
two  forms  of  the  same  system  upon  an  equality. 

Though  given  up  by  the  wisest  of  Mr.  Lancaster’s  adversa* 
rics,  there  was  one  topic  too  fruitful  and  alluring,  not  to  cap¬ 
tivate  a  fanciful  and  ingenious  writer.  An  examination  into 
the  little  blemishes  which  might  be  descried  in  his  inventions 
— the  vices  with  which  it  was  possible  to  charge  them — pre¬ 
sented  an  opportunity  of  shining  and  tiouriidiing,  which  it  was 
folly  to  think  he  would  let  slip.  Accordingly  the  author  of  the 
Origin,  Nature,  and  Object  of  the  New  System  of  Kducaiion, 
(which  is  an  article  that  appeared  originally  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  reprinted  with  many  additions  and  tew  improvements,) 
seems  perfectly  deliglitcd  in  dragging  to  light  and  brushing 
up  Mrs.  Tiimmcr's  misty  objections,  and  enriching  them  with 
additions  from  his  own  stocK.  So  far  is  Mr.  Lancaster  from 
having  improved  the  mode  of  tuition,  that  he  has  done  no¬ 
thing  but  mischief.  Every  thing  valuable  be  has  taken  from 
the  Male  Asylum,  and  wherever  he  clifTersfrom  Dr.  Bell,  he  is 
childish,  or  absurd,  or  dangerous.  It  seems  incumbent  upon 
118  to  bestow  some  attention  on  the  charges  brought  against 
Mr.  Lancaster’s  inventions,  as  well  as  on  those  which  are  de¬ 
duced  from  his  omissions. 

The  obvious  aim  of  the  author  of  the  Origin,  &c.  which  he 
pursues  without  any  regard  to  consistency  or  decorum,  is  to 
trample  Mr.  Lancaster  in  the  dust,  and  expose  him  to  the 
derision  of  that  public  who  have  been  accustomed  to  view  him 
with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  admiration.  The  circumstance 
of  his  being  a  Quaker,  we  should  have  thought,  would  have 
been  most  inauspicious  to  his  undertakings  ;  but,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  cry  raised  against  him  on  this  very  ground,  it 
was  this  identical  circumstance,  maintains  our  ingenious  author, 
(and  nut  his  enthusiastic  zeal  and  indefatigable  activity  in  a 
a  good  work,)  *  that  most  directly  contributed  to  his  success.* 
If  he  travelled  about  the  country  explaining  and  recommend¬ 
ing  the  system,  while  Dr.  Bell  sat  quietly  at  home,  he  is  not, 
therefore,  intitled  to  our  thanks  ;  since  this  was  a  task  quite 
suited  to  his  gross  and  vulgar  mind.  Dr.  Bell,  this  writer 
teaches  us,  published  a  pamphlet  containing  most  importaat 
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infentions  capable  of  being  generally  reduced  to  pracfice.  But 
he  Hrnt  into  retirement  leaving  them  to  iheir  fate;  and 
ihou»;b  his  inventions  were  sanctioned  and  recommended  by 
the  Madras  government,  and  though  they  were  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  the  national  religion,  yet  to  have  attempted  more 
i^uld  have  perhaiw  been  fatal  to  his  schemes.  Mr.  Lancas¬ 
ter,  however,  diu  a  great  deal  more  in  less  time ;  but  no 
thanks  to  him.  He  was  a  Quaker.  Nothing  consequently 
was  too  difficult  for  him.  His  mind  was  coarse.  He  was  just 
the  man,  therefore,  to  perform  laborious  good  works.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  most  honourable  to  Dr.  Bell,  and  is  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  utiruy  of  his  scholastic  plans,  that  many  of  the 
children  who  were  indebted  to  him  for  a  very  good  ecfiication, 
have  given  him  affecting  testimonies  of  their  unfeigned  grati¬ 
tude.  This  forms,  with  great  propriety,  one  of  the  best  parts 
of  our  author’s  panegyric  on  that  gentleman.  But  is* it 
not  also  a  fact,  that  Mr.  Lancaster  has  given  education  to  seve* 
ral  thousand  poor  children  who  otherwise  would  have  had  . 
none ;  and  that  he  cannot  walk  through  the  Borough  without 
meeting  every  where,  young  men  who  bless  him  as  their 
benefactor  ?  Yet  our  author  cannot  afford  to  speak  a  word  in 
his  praise ;  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a  Quaker,  as  it  con¬ 
tributed  the  most  to  his  success,  having  the  efi'ect  of  com. 
plcicly  neutralizing  his  merit 

A  partizan  can  never  see  the  least  good  in  the  party  he  op¬ 
poses:  he  would  wish  it  to  be  believed  it  has  none.  Thus 
there  is  not  an  invention  that  this  writer  allows  to  Mr.  Lan¬ 
caster  of  any  value  whatever.  Every  innovation  upon  the 
usual  mode  of  tuition,  to  which  he  can  find  nothing  similar 
at  Egmore,  serves  only  to  wear  out  the  children’s  eyes, — or 
make  them  selfish,  resentful,  malicious,  impudent,  or  stupid,— 
or  amuse  them  with  the  appearance  without  imparting  the 
reality  of  instruction, — or  inspire  them  with  a  predilection 
for  Newgate  and  slave  ships.  The  ingenuity  of  this  writer  is 
so  singular  and  perverse,  that  we  shall  be  somewhat  more  par¬ 
ticular  in  exposing  his  objections  to  Mr.  Lancaster’s  effi« 
cacious  and  economical  inventions. 

It  was  announced  by  Mr.  Lancaster,  that  one  book  might 
be  made  to  serve  several  hundred  children  ;  that  slates  and 
pencils  would  supply  the  place  of  the  ordinary  materials  for 
writing ;  and  that  a  boy  who  could  merely  read,  might  teach 
arithmetic.  In  tliedc  improvements,  which  have  been  prac¬ 
tised  with  great  succttss,  and  which  appeared,  from  observation 
and  experience,  to  many  iudicious  persons,  cheap  and  effica¬ 
cious,  the  author  of  the  Origin,  &c.  can  see  nothing  to  com- 
tuend,  but  much  to  blame. 
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In  the  substitution  of  one  book  for  hundreds,  he  alloWi 
there  is  great  economy  ;  but  ho  is  confident  it  must  be  very 
preiudicial  to  the  children's  eyesight.  For,  it  is  found  that 
the  manufacture  of  watch  chains  has  this  effect ;  and  there 
being  an  obvious  similarity  between  tlie  manufacture  of  watch 
chains  and  the  reading  of  very  large  print  at  the  distance  of  t 
few  feet,  the  conse(|Ucnrc  of  both  must  be  similar  also.  But  if, 
on  placing  at  the  distance  of  about  three  feet  one  of  Mr.  Laa- 
caiu.cr's  books  of  large  print,  the  examiner  should  suspect  the 
cogency  of  this  argument,  we  would  request  him  to  remember 
that  children  are  shorter  sighted  than  grown  up  persons.—. 
Not  content  witli  this  objection,  however,  to  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  one  book  for  many,  he  adds  another  no  len 
weighty^  fur  which  he  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Bowyer.  So  few 
books  will  be  !u*cessary  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Lancaster'i 
plauy  that  no  boukseller  will  run  the  risk  of  publishing  them! 
and  the  conductor  of  the  schools,  who  must  he  at  the  chargeof 
tlie  edition,  will  then  have  the  power  of  circulating  whatever 
books  he  chooses.  If  we  imagined  there  were  any  persons,  ex¬ 
cept  Mr.  Bowyer  and  onr  author,  with  whom  this  argument 
could  have  weight,  we  w'ould  remind  them,  that  w  hoever  con¬ 
ducts  chanty  schools,  must  depend  upon  the  benevolence  of 
others  for  his  support.  He  will  be  always  amenable  to 
those  who  employ  or  patronise  him,  and  like  every  other  ser¬ 
vant,  will  be  retained  or  dismissed  according  to  his  behaviour, 
l^'he  danger,  therefore,  is  purely  imaginary.  While  neither 
the  eyes  nor  the  minds  of  children  are  in  the  least  likely,  to  be 
injured  by  this  improvement,  its  economy  must  give  it  the 
preference  to  Dr.  Bell's  cards. 

Feeble,  however,  as  tliesc  arguments  will  lie  thought  b? 
mo.si  of  our  readers,  tiiose  aHedged  against  the  substitution  of 
slates  and  |3cnciis  for  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  are  still  weaker. 
There  are,  indeed,  two  very  essential  |)oints,  of  which  this 
auUior  almost  always  loses  sight.  He  docs  not  keep  in  mind) 
that  Mr.  Lancaster  has  not  advanced  a  theory  supported  by 
abstract  reasoning,  and  destructible  by  the  same  instrument, 
but  a  plan  recommenderi,  in  all  its  branches,  by  experience; 
and  he  forgets,  that  the  instruction  of  the  poor  is  the  subject 
of  discussion.  Hence,  while  he  allows  the  use  of  the  slate  in 
teaching  to  write,  to  be  a  good  and  economical  practice,  as  he 
vras  in  duty  bound,  Dr.  Bell  having  condescended  to  borrow 
it,  he  pretends  it  is  not  adapted  to  teach  at  once  spelling  and 
writing.  But  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  children  can  spell  and  read 
well*  who  have  been  taught  in  this  way.  As  Dr.  Bell,  how* 
ever,  does  not  make  so  much  use  of  the  slate  as  Mr.  Lancas¬ 
ter,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  go  to  the  expence  of  cyphering 
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tiroks  author  has  indulged  us  with  the  following  hrillianf 
aiiJ  paibetic  obfection.  Having  observed  that  hoys  delight  to 
see  tludr  work  growing  under  their  hands,  and  that  they  will 
eiuieMVour  to  do  that  neatly  which  is  to  he  preservorl,  and  find 
in  the  pleasure  of  finishing  a  hook  and  carrying  it  home,  a 
powerful  motive  of  hope,  he  adds  : 

«  It  wM  in  the  cyphering  book  that  the  matter  uaed  to  display  hit; 
power  of  penmanship  in  all  the  varietiea  of  om.imenul  writing }  an  art  that 
wc  ihould  be  sorry  to  tee  lose.  Even  the  Aouriihci  which  Mr.  Tom- 
kirn.  the  great  professor  of  that  art,  regards  with  the  same  sort  of  coa- 
irmpt  that  the  regular  critic  feels  for  an  acroitic,  are  not  without  beauty  ; 
and  we  remember,  with  pleasure,  the  pens,  angels,  and  eagles  which  were 
the  admiration  of  our  boyhood.  For  the  sake  of  these  head  and  tail 
pieces,  the  book  wherein  they  had  been  flourished”,  was  frequently  pre- 
lerred ;  to  the  son  it  became  a  point  of  comparison,  and  an  object  of 
biameleis  emulation  ;  to  the  father  it  brought  back  the  remembrance  of  his 
youth  :  and  though  the  Arabians  tell  us  that  **  the  remembrance  of  youth 
M  a  sigh,*'  it  brings  with  it  something  more  profitable  than  regret,  pp. 
85,  86. 

All  this  may  be  very  pretty,  but  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
The  business  is  to  teach  writing  and  cyphering  to  those  who 
cannot  afford  a  writing  or  a  cyphering  miok,  and  who  must 
remain  untaught  if  either  of  them  is  necessary.  This  circum¬ 
stance  alone  would  justify  all  the  use  that  has  been  made  of 
the  slate  and  pencil,  even  it  it  were  not  also  the  effectual  means 
of  teaching  at  once  to  spell  and  write  ;  of  saving  the  teacher 
much  time  and  labour;  and  of  promoting  diligence  and  activity 
among  tlic  boys. 

In  answer  to  what  this  writer  has 'objected  to  the  Lanca- 
iterian  mode  of  teaching  arithmetic,  that  the  end  of  it  is  *  the 
hlitid  leading  the  blind, ^  it  is^sufficient  to  say,  that  in  this  way 
the  cliildren  do  actually  learn  to  cypher  very  expeditiously. 

The  means  by  which  order,  quietness,  and  activity  are  pre¬ 
served  in  Mr.  I  .ancaster's  schools,*  have  not,  as  might  be  fore¬ 
men,  escaped  the  critic’s  ridicule  and  contempt.  The^  arc, 
it  seems,  effectual  for  the  purpose,  but  they  are  too  minute. 
He  is,  however,  much  more  offended  at  the  expedients  em¬ 
ployed  to  excite  emulation  among  the  scholars.  He  declaims, 
with  vehemence,  against  the  system  of  rewards.  It  is* inconsis¬ 
tent  with  Mr.  Lancaster’s  principles  as  a  quaker  ;  and,  indeed-, 
with  the  principles  of  every  one  as  a  Chrmtiaii  ;  its  tendency 
being  to  generate  the  meanest  selfishness.  After  all,  hfc  docs 
not  object  to  rewards.  He  is  on  the  contrary  strenuous  fof 
giving  them  liberally, — only  let  them  come  to  the  boy  as  a 
Kward,  not  as  a  motive.  We  profess  our  intellects  are  too» 
sbtuse  to  understand  this  distinction.  4  reward  wbicb  a  boy 
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rua^  eipecty  and  which  U  not  to  be  a  motire,  is  like  the  uiun« 
telligibie  refincmenu  of  quietism.  The  life  of  every  reasonable 
man  procetnls  on  the  ex})ecUtion  of  rewards.  The  difference 
here  oetween  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster  is,  that  the  rewards 
of  the  former  are  indefinite,  those  of  the  latter  definite.  Both 
reward  in  order  toencoura^^e  industry  and  good  behaviour,  and 
in  both  cases  the  expectation'  of  the  reward  must  enter  into  the 
view  of  ike  boys.  Now,  we  believe,  there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  influence  of  a  definite  and  an  indefinite,  a  certain 
and  a  doubtful  reward.  The  operation  of  the  former  is  power* 
ful  and  constant, 

But  it  is  the  unfortunate  Quaker*s  punishments  that  raises 
the  indignation  of  this  writer  to  the  highest  pitch.  Here,  in-, 
deed,  he  had  a  wide  and  fruitful  field,  with  scarcely  any  check 
upon  him*  No  mode  of  correcting  boys  has  been  yet  aevised, 
to  which  plausible  objections  may  not  he  raised.  Though  Dr. 
Bell  says  little  of  punishments,  yet  he  fi^equently  employs 
them.  It  is  not,  indeed,  easy  to  see  his  schools  in  operation, 
as  those  who  conduct  them  are  extremely  shy  of  admitting 
strangers.  But  with  all  these  advantages,  our  author  appears 
to  be  peculiarly  unfortunate,  in  his  objection  to  Mr.  Lancas¬ 
ter's  punishments.  In  condemnation  of  the  tin  or  paper 
crowns  wnth  %vhicb  Mr.  Lancaster  disgraces  an  offender,  Mrs. 
Trimmer  had  said,  **  Surely  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  crowned  with  thorns  in  derision, 
and  this  is  a  reason  why  crowning  is  an  improper*punishmeDt 
for  a  slovenly  boy."  Our  author  thinks  this  injudicious,  but 
commends  it  as  pious  ;  which  is  very  strange  in  the  advocate 
of  a  system  of  schooling,  in  which  kneeling  in  the  midst  of 
the  school  is  a  common  and  frequent  punishment.  The  pos¬ 
ture  of  devotion,  this  author,  with  all  bis  zeal  for  piety,  has  no 
objection  to  convert  into  a  source  of  misery.  This  practice  if, 
perhaps,  in  harmony  with  making  every  thing  'subservient  to 
the  prosperity  of , the  church*  When  cnildren  have  been  pu¬ 
nished  into  the  custom  of  kneeling,  it  will,  no  doubt,  become 
natural  to  them,  and  make  them  in  love  with  their  prayers. 
The  following  is  a  burst  of  our  indignant  author,  at  one  of  Mr. 
Lancaster's  modes  of  correction. 

*  In  whsL  English  school,  has  any  mmlshment  been  heard  of  half  so  se¬ 
vere  as  that  of  tying  a  boy  up  in  a  l^ket,  and  leaving  him  to  pass  the 
night  upon  the  floor  in  the  achool  house !  What  if  he  should  be  s^isd 
with  a  ut  b  such  circuinsuoccs»  or  a  fit  of  terror,  which  is  as  peiilousia 
its  tffccu  as  disease,  and  which,  under  such  circumstances,  is  so  ukdy !’ 

If  Mr.  Lancaster,  ihould  in  this  instance,  which  has  struck 
OUT  tender  critic  with  such  horror,  turn  out  to  be  more  bumaoe 
ebao  Dr.  Beil,  it  would  be  rather  surprising.  If,  however,  net 
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feeders  will  at  the  trouble  to  turn  to  the  twenty-second 
page  of  the  ^  Instruction!!  for  conducting  Schools*  of  that  gen<« 
tUuian,  so  enthusiastically  commended  by  the  pathetic  person¬ 
age  before  us^  they  will  find  him  advising  confinemei^t  during 
^y  hours  and  holidays,  and  recommending  solitary  confinement 
in  preference  *  to  severe  fiagellation*.  Here  then,  in  the  syf- 
item,  which  our  author  styles  ^  entire  and  perfect*,  is  soliury 
confinement,  prescribed  as  a  punishment, — without  even  the 
humane  provision  of  a  blanket  allowed  by  Mr.  Lancaster. 

This  writer  seems  to  be  so  haqnted  with  a  dread  of  ridiculei 
as  in  some  measure  to  forget  what  he  is  doing.  He  invtd  gha 
most  bitterly  against  the  use  Mr.  Lancaster  makes  of  it,  in 
preserving  order  and  obedience  in  his  schools;  as  if  the 
DiONt  length  tp  which  it  is  carried,  were  not  recommended  by 
Dr.  Bell. 

*  It  it  no  lest  beneficial,!  tayt  that  experienced  and  benevolent  teacher, 

*  to  the  common  weal,  that  whenever  a  boy  behaves  ill,  and  loses  his 
name  with  you,  the  boys  to  whose  mind  you  give  the  lead,  behavo  in  the 
laroe  manner  you  do  tp  him  ;  and  whenever  he  shews  any  degree  of  that 
obstinacy  which  it  was  so  long  and  so  difficult  to  eradicate  from  those 
children,  they  even  refuse  to  admit  him  as  (heir  playfeliow,  and  chase  him 
Jewm,  till  he  is  brought  to  his  senses  and  to  good  conduct,  far  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  than  the  severest  punishments  inflicted  in  school,  but  disregarded, 
or  even  gloried  in,  out  of  school.*  Estjurimeni  on  Education^  5cc.  pp.  97. 

'  In  Mr.  Lancaster's  schools  what  Dr.  Bell  here  recommeiida 
is  completely  effected.  Whenever  a  boy  offends,  his  school 
fellows  concur  witli,  the  master  iu  reprobating  his  fault,  and, 
to  use  Dr.  Bell's  expression^  he  is  soon  *  brought  to  his  senses, 
and  to  good  conduct.*  But  our  author  prefers  bodily  pain, 
and  correction  by  means  of  British  birch,  as  being  wise  and 
humane  compared  with  Mr.  Lancaster’s  instruments  of  chas¬ 
tisement*  For  *  under  the  rod/  says  he,  *  the  sufferer  is  at 
least  encouraged  to  fortitude  by  his  school  fellows,  and  is 
commiserated  by  them.*  p.  94*  Now  this  is  precisely  what 
Dr.  Bell  condemns.  It  is  to  punish  a  boy  without  correcting 
him.  It  is  to  torture  him  without  making  him  sensible  of  his 
f^lt,  and  to  alienate  him  from  the  master,  without  effecting 
bit  amendment ;  the  *  commiseration  and  encouragement*  of 
bis  school  fellows  fortifying  him  in  his  errors  or  bis  vices, 
and  leading  him  to  consider  bis  teacher  as  unjust  and  cruel. 

Id  the  vehemence  of  his  opposition,  this  critic,  in  tin:  arti¬ 
cle  of  punishments,  baa  dealt  very  unfairly  by  Mr.  Lancaster. 
In  his  schools  there  are  few  occasions  of  punistiment  The  fear 
of  the  corrections .  secures  obedience ;  they  quickly  produce 
ibeir  ctfect ;  and  U  is  seldom  necessary  to  repeat  them*  lo  ^he 
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large  scl»ool  at  Sheffiolil,  tiierc  were  srarcely  any  punishment! 
intiicted  during  ihe  last  year.  Tliesti  facts,  while  they  silen^y 
every  theoretical  oh|cciion,  form  the  best  panegyric  of  Mr. 
Lancaster's  scholastic  discipline  and  govcniment 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  inclined  to  prefer  the  I.ancas. 
feriun  srhcols.  'J'he  great  principle  of  tuition  by  the 
scliolars  themselves  is  inure  etTectnally  applied  in  them,  than 
tn  the  rival  charities  :  the  praciict's  combined  with  it  are 
more  economical  and  more  eihcacioiis  ;  and  they  can  boast  of  a 
more  mild  and  energetic  system  of  order  and  discipline.  But 
even  if  the  tw'o  forms  were  equal  in  other  respects,  Mr.  Lan¬ 
caster's  omissions,  on  which  ground  the  most  frequent  objec¬ 
tions  have  been  made,  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  sufficient  to 
turn  the  scale  in  his  favour.  The  reason  of  this  opinion  wc 
shall  endeavour  to  explain. 

I'hc  education  of  the  poor,  though  now'  so  cheap,  can  never 
hec»)me  general  without  vast  exptiice.  It  is  desirable,  there¬ 
fore,  that  all  (lersons  who  have  any  thing  to  spare  for  charitable 
purposes,  should  c()ntrd)ute  to  this  good  work.  But  then  to  unite 
charitahle  persons  of  all  sects  and  parties,  acommon  ground  must 
be  chosen.  That  the  poor  should  he  taught  to  read,  and  write, 
and  cypher  is  their  unanimous  wisli  ;  and  to  whatever  religious 
party  they  may  belong,  they  can  have  no  objection  to  the  reading 
of  the  scripture  ;  since,  from  it,  they  draw  their  religious  princi¬ 
ples,  by  it  they  suppoit  them,  and,  in  proportion  as  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  believe  they  will  prcwail.  In  Mr.  Lancaster’s  sc hcnif, 
therefore,  the  common  ground  seems  to  be  found,  and  aP. 
good  men,  it  might  he  expected,  would  concur  in  its  support. 
But  no.  'They  cannot  with  safety,  say  certain  affcctors  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  concern  for  religion.  Such  a  scheme  is  highly  |>erni- 
eious.  It  leads  to  Deism — at  least  to  Socinianism-— certainly 
to  an  entire  dereliction  of  the  national  faith  and  worship. 
'This  ohjeciion,  our  readers  cannot  fail  to  observe,  is  the  same 
that  w»ns  made  to  [.other  and  his  coadjutors,  on  proposing  to 
put  the  scripture  into  the  hands  ol^  the  common  people, 
'riiis  is  the  self  same  olvjiction  that  persecutors  have,  in  til 
n^es,  urged  against  tlni  toleration  of  ditferent  religious  sects 
in  the  same  country.  But  when  the’relormers  put  the  scrip- 
lutTs  into  the  hanils  of  the  miiltitnde,  no  such  consequences 
followed  as  their  adversaries  predicteil.  Now  that  a  toleration, 
unexampled  in  the  annals  ot  history,- ha.s  been  for  years  ex¬ 
tendi  d  in  this  country,  to  all  the  divisions  of  religion,  the 
true  religion,  instead  of  losing  its  votaries,  seems  to  be  better 
known  and  to  acquire  a  greater  intluence.  The  nation  becomes 
more  religious. 

Vet  ilus  .irguir.ent,  so  odious  in  itself,  and  so  thoroughly  re* 
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futcd  bv  ib^  experience  of  ages,  is  the  cemmon  place  pot 
up  Triniiiiers,  our  Sprys,  and  our  Danbenys,  for  the 

purpose  of  opposing  the  education  ol*  the  |>oor  on  principles 
ji)  will'll  J.il  may  conscientiously  unite.  With  this  argument, 
the  Margaret  professor  has  fillrd  his  sermon  from  the  chair  of 
St.  Paul.  In  the  manageir.ent  of  it,  indeed,  he  has  not  been 
nuilty  of  so  many  absurdities  as  tlioso  profound  and  logical 
dcclanners.  And  yet,  merely  because  Mr.  Lunciistcr  makes 
the  Scripture  alone,  without  the  arlieUs,  or  homilies,  or  liturgy 
of  the  I  iigl'sli  Church,  his  religious  school  book,  tl;c  prnfe.ssor 
liroadiT  insinuates,  that  his  system  of  education  teaches  indidc- 
rence  as  to  religion  ^  plainly  affirms,  it  is  favourable  to  Socinia- 
nisin;  and  stoutly  maintains  that,  ll>e  consequences  of  its  ge¬ 
neral  adoption  will  be  the  overthrow  of  the  nuiional  Church. 

•  In  Mich  circnmstnncfs,  [as  those  of  being  taught  in  Mr.  Ijincaster’i 
gcliools]  they  [the  children]  wdll  eiilu'r  choose  no  religion,  or  if  tht*y  choose 
?ny,  it  will  be  mere  accident  that  they  fall  on  the  right  one.'  p.  12.  •  It,' 
Mr.  Lincasiei's  System  ot  Education,  ‘  appears  to  be  roort  favourable  to) 
Uniiariunism  than  to  any  other  form  of  religion.*  p.  23.  &c.  &.C. 

We  trust  we  need  spend  hut  few  words  to  .shew,  that  the* 
rending  of  the  Hihle  is  not  tin*  high  road  to  indiffi*rt*nce  as  io> 
religion;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  he  at  much  pains  to  evince, ‘ 
that,  when  combined  w'itli  writing  and  cyplirring,  U  is  no  very’ 
likely  in.^iriiment  to  make  the  lower  or  ers  .Socinians.  For' 
cur  liieiul,  the  antbor  tif  the  Origin,  ike.  inltirms  ns,  ‘  t heir’s  is 
a  religion  which  h.as  never  readied  the  lower  elasacs,  and  never 
will  reach  them.*  f).  112.  I'assing  over,  therefore,  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  Mr.  Lancaster’s  system  to  ninltiply  Deists  ami  Sori-‘ 
Ilians,  we.  shall  consider  the  aspect  it  heuiM  to  the  national  reli¬ 
gion.  And  here  we  beg  leave  to  dissent  rniirely  from  Dr.’ 
Marsh  and  his  fellow*  labourers.  As  to  the  Cdiurcii,  Mr.  Lan- 
enster’s  sysUmi  of  teaching  the  rc.^tling  of  the  Hihle,  log1*ihcr 
tyiih  writing  and  cypltering,  we  iiniKt  think  is  pcrf<*rtly  inno¬ 
cent.  For,  idlowing  licit  the  rJiiiilreii  instnicted  in  ihe  Lan- 
casterian  sdiools  might  have  been  instriiiietl  elsewhere,  wliirli 
was  liy  no  means  tiK*  cast',  and  roiiseijnemly  might  have  been 
lauglii  whatever  catcchiKin  tlicir  parents  thought  pi'iqier,  they 
receive  no  sini.ster  bias  in  thesi*  srIionU  ;  ihev  are  ncithec  nlie- 
niled  from  Kpisiopary,  nor  preiniri(Vd  in  favour  of  I'resby- 
tery.  The  truth,  liowcvt'r,  is, — these  rliildrcn  would  never 
l«ve  been  instrin  ted  at  all.  'J'hcy  would  have  been  brought  up 
io  gross  ignorance,  and,  conseqiienily,  in  \  ire  and  irreligioti. 
They  would  have  l)e.en  like  ilicir  parents,  wim,  as  onr  learned 
Kolessor  informs  ns,  are  incapabln  of  icnr.hing  religion  to 
dieir  children.  They  c«)iild  never,  ther.Tonv  have  becu  niciu- 
hrrs  of  the  English,  or  any  other  church. 
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We  ftnd,  indeed,  the  utmost  difficulty  in  persuadir^  our* 
•elves,  that  any  intelligent  u  an,  who  is  attached  to  the  Church 
from  hofter  than  secular  motives,  can  honestly  think  that  Mr. 
I^ncaster’s  system,  were  it  generally  adoptt  d,  would  he  in  tlie 
least  degire  Jetrimeutal  to  the  Church.  If,  as  all  honest  lucm- 
bers  of^t''e  Church  suppose,  and  we  are  not  inclined  to  i|Ues- 
tion  it,  her  iloctrine  and  polity  are  founded  and  supported  by 
the  Scriptures,  the  practice  of  reading  them  must  he  something* 
more  than  neutral.  So  far  from  encouraging  hostility  to  her 
principles  or  government,  it  must  he  in  the  highest  degree  fa- 
vonmblc.  From  the  Scriptures  her  doctrines  are  derived  ;  and 
on  them  her  nolity  muai  rest.  Whoever  teaches  children  to  rcadj 
and  makes  the  Bible  his  school  ho<>k,  does  something  towards 
making  them  n^einbers  of  the  English  Church  :  he  contri- 
huies  to  her  support  :  iie  lays  the  foundation  on  which  her 
tearlidrs  may  build  with  security.  Here*,  then,  is  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Churchinon  of  turning  the  activity  of  liie  se.tiaries. 
to  the  good  of  the  estabiishmciit,  and  of  exercising  their  charity, 
while  they  promote  the  interests  of  their  religion,  and  the 
well-being  of  the  poor.  No  sacrifice  of  firinciplc  is  here  n- 
quirt‘d  :  the  result  of  such  union  can  be  only  jHue  good.  But 
hi  re  a  faction  of  the  watchmen  of  the  Church  interpose.  “  Wa 
tnus  ,  say  they,  on  no  account  associate  with  dissenUTS,  for. 
the  best  of  purposes.  Should  the  stream  of  Episcopalian  cha* 
rity  receive  in  its  progress  the  rivulet  of  the  Presbyterian,  the 
Iiulependant,  or  the  Quaker,  it  would  he  instantly  polluted,  and 
henceforth  How  in  mischief  to  the  Church,  and  calamity  to  the 
Slate.  *  We  must  retain  the  strength  of  the  establishment  in 
its  own  channel.’  We  can  do  no  good,  except  it  is  solely  and 
entirely  for  the  prosperity  of  our  Church.  V\’e  have  not  learnt 
wliHi  it  means  to  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice.” 

To  justify  this  monstrous  alienation .  of  niiiid  from  fellow 
Christians,  in  points  where  union  would  be  safe  and  natural, 
various  pretexts  are  alleged.  All  the  advantage,  say  these 
vigilant  watcliiiieii,  must  necessarily'  he  on  the  side  of  dissent- 
el's.  For  Mr.  Lancaster’s  school-book  is  the  Bible  alone,  and 
not  the  bouiilict  or  liturgy.  But  arc  not  the  doctrines  of  the 
English  church  contained  in  the  Bible?  Is  not  the  liturgy,  arc 
not  the  articles,  the  faithful  echoes  of  the  scripture!  Where 
the  Bible,  the  source  of  Christiauity,  is  hourly  read,  a  Profes* 
sor  of  Divinity  affirms  that  the  docirinesof  Christianity,  as  taught 
by .  the  Church  of  England,  have  no  admission  1  But  have 
the  di^senurs  no  expioMtions  of  Scripture,  no  confessions  of 
faith,  no  books  of  devotioni  Do  not  they  also  lose  sight  of^ 
their,  peculiarities? 
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But  then  it  is  a  matter  of  conscience  not  to  unite  with  dis« 
lenten.  Churchmen,  our  learned  professor  maintains,  cannot 
contribute  to  schools  in  which  the  liturgy  is  not  in  use,  and 
the  children  are  not  made  to  frequent  the  parish  church, 

<  without  betraying  the  cause  which  they  are  pledged  to  de¬ 
fend.'  This  may  be  correct,  but  we  protest  it  is  quite  new  to 
us.  The  Church  has  done  nothing  to  provide  her  members  at 
once  with  the  means  of  instructing  their  children  in  her 
doctrine  and  the  hrst  rudiments  of  science.  The  legislature 
has  done  nothing  to  establish  schools  at  which  all  might  attend. 
There  are  no  parish  schools  endowed  by  the  nation.  Inhere 
are  no  day  schoo's,  that  we  know  of,  where  the  children  are 
marshalled  for  Church  on  the  sabbath.  If  parents  neglect  to 
send  their  children,  or  masters  their  servants,  to  be  catechised 
on  the  Sunday,  or  godfathers  and  godmothers  to  *  teach  the 
child,  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  learn,  all  things  that  a  Christian 
ought  to  know  and  believe  to  his  soul’s  good,*  or  the  curate 
to  examine  the  youth  of  his  parish  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
they  certainly  *  betray  the  cause  which  they  arc  pledged  to 
to  defend.’  For  these  duties  are  enjoined  by  authority  and 
they  have  solemnly  promised  to  perform  [them.  But  the  law 
says  nothing  about  reading  and  arithmetic.  Every  man  is  left 
to  procure  these  advantages  for  his  oHspring,  where  he  can 
most  conveniently  find  them.  Instead  of  neglecting  their 
duty,  then,  by  sending  theirchildren  to  Mr.  Lancaster’s  schools 
to  learn  to  read  their  biblesand  their  prayer  books,  Churchmen 
take  several  steps  to  the  discharge  of  it.  Thereby,  the 
children  are  qualified  to  understand  their  catechism,  and  to 
imurove  the  examinations  of  the  curate,  and  are  prepared  to 
embrace  the  principles  of  the  Church. 

But  in  the  harmless  practice  of  teaching  children  to  read 
their  bibles,  and  master  the  multiplication  table,  these  clear 
lighted  alarmists,  perceive  a  formidable  and  premeditated  attack 
upon  the  establishment.  They  are  so  actuated  with  a  secta¬ 
rian  spirit  that  tlu^  think  nobody  can  stir  without  intending 
thm  some  evil.  Thus  in  the  union  of  Christians  for  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  tiie  scripture,  they  were  sure  a  combination  lurked  for 
the^wnfaii  of  the  Church.  In  theefToru  that  are  making  to 
banish  ignorance  from  the  land,  and  impart  to  the  poor  the 
the  blessings  of  instruction, — ^instead  of  virtuous  men  labouring 
for  tbe  go<M  of  their  fellows,  they  discover  nothing  but  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  Church,  contempt  of  her  creed,  dereliction  of  ht  r 
worship.  They  are  so  much  of  pariizans  themselves,  that 
they  cannot  believe  anyone  can  pursue  an  object  of  unmixed 
benevolence.  It  is,  however,  foolish  to  be  affected  by  the 
fears  of  such  persons.  No  attack  has  been  made  on  the  church. 
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No  contempt  has  been  discovered  of  her  doctrine  or  worship; 
It*  &iie  has  HiitVered  at  all,  it  is  only  by  the  imprudence  and 
abkiirility  of  her  Sprys  and  Daiibenys, 

Mr.  Lancaster's  schools  arc  open  Lir  all.  In  pro^Kwiing  i 
test — in  advising  schools  into  which  none  bnt  the  children  of 
Churchmen  slunild  he  admitted-^ven  his  enemies  could  not 
but  feci  Rome  misgivings  at  the  illiberal  and  uncharltahle 
apfieurancc  of  such  a  pro|>osal :  thus  professor  Marsh,  the 
nntlior  of  ibeOiigin,  &r.,  and  in  short,  all  his  more  iiuellh 
gent  adversaries.  'I'liey  have,  however,  attempted  to  softeji 
dow  i)  this  prejudice,  which  would  naturally  rise  against  them, 
in  all  Christiuii  hearts.  It  is  necessary,  l)r.  Marsh  pretends, 
that  the  children  should  be  taught  the  Catechism  ami 
brought  to  the  Parish  Churclt,  for  the  aecurity  <4  the  national 
faith.  ‘  Hard,  indeed,’  he  admits,  ‘  nnist  bt*  the  heart  of  that 

•  man,  and  poor  indeed  his  understanding,  who  eiin  see  a ‘fellow 
creature  in  distress,  and  coldlv  ask  heldre  he  relieves  him,  to 

•  what  religion  he  belongs.  Whether  a  .lew,  or  a  Samaritan,  a 
Christian,  or  a  'I'nrk,  it  is  a  human  being,  that  wants  our 
assistance,  and  if  we  refuse  it,  because  our  religions  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  we  bring  di.sgnice  nj>on  our  own.’ p.  9.  Put  it  seems  lb 
«s,  that  this  hard  and  unfeeling,  and  wo  may  say  unchristian 
ctMidmt,  is  precisely  what  the.  professor  recommends.  l>i 

’  your  parents  use  tiie  liturgy  }  do  they  frc(]nent  the  Parish 
Clinrch  ?  are  they  willin-^  yon  sliould  learn  the  Church  cate* 
•cfiisin  ?  an*  the  (piesiioits  ihe  t  InUlren  must  answer  in  the  affir- 
niative,  before  liic  pndessor  will  teach  them  their  letters.  They 
‘  are  f)rrishing  far  lack  cd  know  ledge  ;  bnt  no  philanthropy  can 
warrant  the  pu'fessor  so  lar  to  neglec't  his  own  religion  as  to 
•each  them  to  read  their  bihic,  except  he  is  •first  assured  they 
will  [»ay  him  tithes. 

'I  his  charge  of  bigotry  and  nnchariubleness,  which  tlie 
Margaret  profes^^or  has  attempted  to  parry  otV  with  “  neces- 
Hjiy,  the  tyrant’s  plea his  fellow  labourer,  the  author  ol  the 
i  >iigin,  \c.  endeavours  to  rebut  by  other  considerations, 
l  ie  seems  to  revolt  at  ilie  criielty,  upon  which  Dr.  Marsh  pnw 
frssed  to  be  forced  by  his  religion,  and  alletiges  that  there 
are  very  few  dissenters  \vhos4*  children  need  u  . gratuitous  edii- 
cation.  If  the  striciefU.  test  pr4»prxHe<),  is  ailopiei),  non  more, 
he  is  persuaded,  than  ft(K>  children  in  all  Lngland,  would  be 
rxcludnl  from  the  national  schools.  Whatever  uncharitable- 
ness,  therefore,  U  would  involve,  it  is  evidenily  so  triHing, 
that  the  unreasonable  clamour  made  aiiout  it,  is  not  ho  much 
because  the  mere  leudingof  the  scripture  would  he  serviceable 
to  till’  dissenter?,  as  lircunse  it  would  In*  injurious  to  tlic 
en.thiishmeiu.  We  cannot  acquiesce  .in  onr  author's  cal- 
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culation.  It  it  h^tcl  served  his  purpose,  he  could  have  made 
tl:e  sei:tarieN'  children  more  thousands  than  he  has  made 
them  hiiudrcds.  But  as  if  dissatisfied  with  tliis  plea,  he  pre- 
ieiuly  devises  another.  For  the  sake  of  the  children  of  the 
orthodox  dissenters,  he  is  for  insisliuj;  only  on' learning  the 
cati'chisin,  to  which  lie  is  sure  there  can  he  no  solid  ohieclion, 
inul  leaving  it  to  the  clioice  of  the  parents,  whether  the 
chdJreii  should  go  to  Church  or  not.  Any  eompnisorv  regii- 
Ution  would,  in  this  case,  lie  tliinks,  bo  mischievous.  In 
this  instance,  wc  heartily  agree  with  the  critic.  It  is  more 
decent,  and  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  greater  good  for 
children  to  uccoui|iuny  tlieir  parents  to  the  place  of  divino 
worship,  than  to  he  assembled  for  the  purpose,  :nul  march  rank 
and  tile«  But  here  this  writer  has  gone  much  farther  than  he 
was  authorized.  This  moderation  wliich  oiir  author  so  wirndy 
reconiinemls  is  strongly  reprobated  by  the  Margaret  profos.sor. 

‘  Dr.  Herbert  Mai^h,  the  able  reasoner,  ttfwhom,*  says  our 
anonymous  author,  ‘  the  country  is  so  much  indeVited  for 

*  the  manly  and  decisive  manner  in  which  he  has  delivers! 

*  his  opinion  upon  this  important  controversy,*  is  on  this 
point  in  express  contra  tiction  to  his  panegyrist. 

‘  Do  the  membrri  of  the  F.stablishrnent  shew  the  same  wiidom  with 
the  Oii.venters,  in  promoting  plans  of  education,  where  it  it  a  matter  of 
indifference,  whether  the  children  on  a  Sunday  frequent  the  conventicle  or 
fbe  church  ?  No  educahon  in  this  country  can  be  entitled  to  the  appellation 
of  national,  where  the  children  attend  oot  the  service  of  the  Established 
Cburcli  I  ’ 

Speaking  of  the  charity-schooN,  which  benevolent  indivi. 
duals  have  founded  and  endowed  in  various  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  which  he  calls  parish  schools,  he  says — 

*  Regular  atendaoce  at  the  parisli  church,  on  the  Sabbath-day,  was  no 
less  required,  than  attendance  at  the  parish  school  on  other  days.  Hid 
this  system  of  parochial  cducition  been  carried  to  a  greater  extent,  or  had 
it  been  more  generally  retained,  the  defection  from  the  Established  Church 
wuuld  never  liavc  been  raised  to  its  present  height.*  Sermon,  pp.  6,  7. 

Wp  have  quoted  these  sentences  principally  to  shew  how 
fmlish  and  mischievous,  in  this  ‘  ablereasoner’s*  judgement,  is 
that  plan,  recomintMideci  as  wise  and  bonelicial  hy  the  critic, 
which  teaches  havs  to  oread,  and  write,  without  co  Kpeiling 
thorn  to  frequent  the  jiarish' church.  ,  But  they  will  aUo  serve 
another  purpose.  Our  anonymous  author  has  charged  the 
enemies  of  tests  and  restrictions  upon  education  with  unfair 
dealing,  in  arguing. as  if  it  had  lieen  proposed  to  establish 
iiciiools,  to  which,  (iotie  should  be  admitted  but  such  as  went  to 
E’kurcli  Oil  Sundays  andiioiidays.  ‘  They  represent  it,*  says 
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he,  ‘  as  the  wish  of  those  who  contend  for  the  estaWishment  of 
national  schools,  to  introduce  a  compulsory  regulation,  requir, 
i  the  children  to  go  to  church.*  p.  118.  From  the  pri’ccd* 
in>C  sfMUencet*,  it  appears  they  represented  the  matter  fairly; 
and  oiir  readers  will  now  know  what  to  think  of  a  writer,  wno 
atti'inpts  to  bring  odium  upon  his  opponents,  by  assuming  the 
contrary,  as  the  true  representation. 

Tl»e  advocates  of  restriction  frequently  quote  the  example 
of  Scotland,  not  merely  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  sNstfm  in  this  country,  hut  as  a  proof  of  the  good  that  may 
be  expected  from  their  excluding  principles.  Our  ‘  able  rea* 
som  r,*  the  Margaret  professor,  after  describing  what  he  styles 
the  parochial  system  of  education  of  England,  which  consists 
in  us  ng  the  liturgy,  learning  the  Church  catechism,  and  at¬ 
tending  the  parish  church,  adds,  *  The  good  effects  of  this  sys 
trm  ill  Seotlaiul,  ^oii  tlie  religion  there  established,  is  (are) 
known  to  every  man,  who  is  acquainted  with  that  part  of  our 
island.*  p.  6.  ^fhis  must  sound  very  odd  in  the  ears  of  those 
who  ha\c  but  even  a  moderate  acquaiiuance  *witli  that  part  of 
our  islaml*  TIu  re,  i  very  pnrisli  has  its  schoolmaster,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  same  funds,  and  under  the  same  siiperintend- 
ance,  as  the  iiiini>ier.  There  is  no  liturgy,  no  forms  of  pray, 
or  ;  nor  is  attendance  on  the  Kirk  ex[>ected  from  thescholan. 
The  parochial  seluiols  in  %Scolland,  therefore,  whose  ‘  good 
effects  on  the  religion  there  established,’  are  so  well  ‘  known,* 
as  it  respects  lorms  of  worship  and  attendance  on  the  Kirk— • 
which  Dr.  Marsh  considers  essential  to  national  education — are 

firrcisely  siich  as  Mr.  l^ncuster  and  his  friends  recommend, 
f  tliey  had  been  in  search  of  a  case  in  their  favour,  they  could 
not  have  found  one  more  to  the  point,  or  more  decisive,  than 
that  (juoted  against  them,  hy  the  mos^  enlightened  of  their  an¬ 
tagonists.  Our  readers  will  not  fail  to  remember,  that,  of  a 
system  of  edncution  free  and  unfettered,  accessible  to  all  sects  of 
religion,  where  the  Bible  is  the  common  school  book,  the  great 
advocate  ol  restrictions  assures  us — that  ‘the  good  effects,* 
not  merely  upon  the  intelligence  or  morality  of  the  people 
(though  that  is  likewise  the  case),  but  upon  the  religion 
there  established,  ‘  are  known  to  every  man  who  is  acquainted 
with  that  part  of  the  islainl.*  No  wonder  the  Scotch  clergy 
have  so  generally  declared  in  favour  of  Mr.  Lancaster’s  syi- 
tom,  since  it  is  so  similar  to  that  which  has  been  so  advanta- 
geoiis  to  their  religion.  Hut  tt  if  a  wonder  that  any  clergy- 
tnan  or  laic,  with  such  a  notorious  example  before  his  eyes, 
should  imagine,  that  a  much  purer  and  more  liberally  endowed 
establishment  would  receive,  not  good,  but ‘evil,  from  a  system 
of  ed  IK.  at  ton  e(|iiHlly  accessible  as  the  Scotch  to  all  religioiM 
sects  ill  the  nation. 
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The  Itst  pretext  employed  to  ro|)el  the  charge  of  bigotry 
and  unchariiabtenosty  by  Mr.  LacKasttVs  enemies,  it,  that  each 
party  may  hare  their  own  schools.  “  VVe  must,*  any  tbefi 
retain  the  strength  of  the  Establishment  in  its  own  chaniiet.* 
Wc  must  unite  the  Bible  and  the  Liturgy  together.  If  wt 
teach  children  to  read  and  write,  we  must  be  sure  they  fre^ 
qufut  the  parish  church.  But  we  would  not  wish  to  prevent 
dissenters  from  encouraging  Mr.  Lancaster’s  schouU,  whi¬ 
ther  all  who  cannot  conform  to  die  Establishment  may  send 
their  children.  They  may  have  their  own  seminaries.’* 

It  is  certainly  very  liberal  in  tliese  Churchmen  not  to  advise 
the  repeal  of  the  toleration  act.  The  framers  of  the  act  of  uni* 
fonnity  would  not  have  gone  even  this  length.  But  why  not  go  far¬ 
ther?  Divisions  and  parties  are  tolerable,  not  desirable;  they 
are  to  be  be  discouraged,  not  fomented,  if  a*  system  of  na¬ 
tional  education,  in  which  there  is  no  restrictioh,  has,  by  ages 
of  trial,  been  found  beneficial  to  the  religion  of  that  nation,  it 
seems  inconclusive  to  aliedge  the  interests  of  cbe  Church,  as  a 
reason  why  education  should  he  conducted  on  excluding  prin¬ 
ciples.  A  Churchiiian  may,  with  perfect  safety  to  his  religioni 
unite  with  dibsecters  in  sufiport  of  the  Lancasterian  schools. 
If  lie  may,  there  ts  no  tpiestion  but  he  ought.  The  breach 
should  be  filled  up,  not  widened.  Attempts  should  be  made 
to  throw  down  tne  ttarriers  of  separatioiuthat  have  been  already 
raised  up;  not  to  strengthen  them,  and  make  them  etornaL 
Wherever  g  lod  men  can  unite,  for  a  good  work,  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  tht  ir  principles,  their  union  becomes  an  imperious  duty 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  cause  of  goodness  in  general. 

But  if  this  proposal  of  rival  seminarit  s  is  sincere,  thero  is  no 
occasion  to  abandon  the  Borongh  school.  The  catechism  may¬ 
be  taught  ill  schools  on  Mr.  Lancaster’s  model,  as  well  as  in 
those  oil  Dr.  BclTs.  It  is  a  mere  extraneous  circumstance. 
Indeed,  in  many  schools,  conducted  on  the  Lancastei  ian  plan 
the  catechism  is  taught ;  while  the  greater  efficacy,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  superior  economy  of  that  plan,  clearly  intitles 
It  to  the  preference. 

To  this  |)ro|>osal,  again,  of  distinguishing  the  religious  divisions 
of  the  nation,  by  their  seminaries  for  teaching  their  poor  to 
read  the  Scriptures,  there  is  another  most  weighty  objection. 
The  advantage  of  the  new  mode  of  tuition  arises,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  the  numbers  that  are  instructed.  If  the  district 
if  not  populous;  if  the  children  wlio  need  gratuitous  education, 
do  not  exceed  900  or  1000,  which  one  |>erson  can  easily  super¬ 
intend  ;  to  have  two  schools,  is  to  double  the  ex  pence.  One 
icbool  is  amply  sufficient  for  most  patishesl  But  if  the  num¬ 
ber  of  children  amounted  to  2000,  it  is  very  improbable  they 
should  be  exactly  balanced,  oue-balf  frec^uenting  the  Churchy 
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atid  ibe  ocher  the  convemicir.  In  some  ports  ^Itr  of 

die  Cliurch,  in  other*’ the  <li;^s<'nters  are  i lie  most  ntnnei'om* 
In  many  places  the  sectarian  chiblreii  innst  •;o  Witltoui  instriK;* 
tion  ; — and  the  «i*.ciaries  now  keop  opiMi  honso,  and 

welcome  all  comer*,  they  may  possiblv  in  time  be  souied  b? 
opposition;  anil  thcrefoiT,  in  many  places,  ilie  chiliiren  u( 
poor  Cluircbinen<must  go  Liniimglit. 

it  is  likewise«deserving.ut  consideration,  that  the  alarmists-* 
the  partizans  of.tests — Uilkinmcli  of  the  inicrl'ercnce.uf  govern* 
ineiit  in  theaHair  of  eduentidn.  Thiw  Impe,  and  pi'ay^  and  ad* 
vise,  that  legislative  enactments  may  he  inai'e,  pr>viiiing  in 
every  parish  the  means  of  cniucation  for  the  lower  orders.  .The 
legislature  has,  hitherto,  been  deaf  to  the  cries  of  the  |>oor, 
sunk  in  ignorance  and  vice,  and  has  done  nothing  for. their  in* 
strtiction.  If,  after  having  rejected  the  wise  and  liberal  otea* 
sure*  proposed  by  some  of  their  own  body,  they  should  lieark* 
en  to  the  clamour  raised  by  the  advisers  and  promoters  of  cx* 
eluding  plans  of  education,  and  resolve  on  the  formation  of 
parish  schools,  the  restrictionists  will  be  thrown  into  iuextri* 
raliie  clidiculty.  For  a  parish  school  must  be  supported  by 
the  parishioners.  Most  parishes  consist  of  dissenters  as 
well  as  ('hurchmen.  However  niiich,  therefore,  the  alurmisti 
may  think  it  their  duty  to  *  retain  the  strength  of  the  establish* 
inciit  in  irs  own  channel,'  they  will  scarce  have  the  confidence 
to  attempt  to  force  the  strength  of  ilissentors  .thither,  also; 
nnd  to  propose  compelling  them  to  support  schooU,  to  wliicli 
they  cannot  in  conscience  semi  their  children.  I'heir  schemes; 
then,  are  tneompatible  with  a  system  of  national  educaiiou; 
and  if  the  legislature  should  at  last  interfere  in  the  business  of 
schooling,  from  their  known  wisdom  and  equity,  to  say  no- 
ihiiig  of  iheir  liberality  and  modmatirtn,  it  may  safely  he  pre* 
Slimed,  they  w  ill  decide  in  favour  of  the  uncxcludiog  principles 
of  the  Lancasterian  institution.  .  '  , 

Om*  thing  more  we  iimsi  suggest  to  those  who  seriously 
wish  for  the  eiiueatiuii  of  the  poor,  ns  likely  to  engage,  llieiii 
in  the  vigorou.H  support  of  iiie  IJorongh  school**.  '1  hose 
wi»o  now' oppose  them  witbsneli  vidiemence,  as  most  injnrioiis 
to  the  estHblishincnt,  never  imagined  th«ic  the  ^e^iablislimeni 
was  ill  danger  from  the  gross  ignorance  of  iIh‘  people.  Ago* 
of  darkness  had  pa*MMl  by,  and  they  kept  profound  silciicc, 
I'hey  were  not  even  ftnind  in  the  practice  of  catechising 
the  youth  entrubOrd  to  their  care,  a  duty  to  which  liiey 
were  hound  by  a  regard,  at  once,  to  llicir  most  solemn  cii* 
gagtMiiems  itml  the  highest  interests  of  the  church.  They 
were  not  backward  even  to  condemn  such  of  tlieir  brethren  *• 
were  more  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  this,,  and  other  cle¬ 
rical  duties,  than  ihcmsrlvcv.  'I  ht'y  never  eiilart aim'd ,  any 
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measures  for  tlic  education  of  the  poor.  It  was  not  till  the 
J<«rkiieNS  lH*gan  to  retire,  till  vijjorous  exertions  were  adiinlly 
making  for  dilTii<in'4  the  blesf'iin{^  of  instruction,  till  they 
iinajjiin’d  that  the  leachinj;^  of  the  poor  to  read  and  write 
ill  some  wav  or  oilier  must  he  detrimental  to  their  iiiferestH, 
that  they  thought  of  bestirring  themselves.  It  whs*  not  l>e- 
caiisc  they  eared  for  the  poor,  not  because  they  were  sorry 
so  many  tlionsaiids  of  their  fellow  creatures  wer^  perishing 
ill  iiiisciy  and  poverty  and  vice,  for  want  of  a  little  insirnction, 
that  they  put  their  hand  at  last  to  the  good  work.  The 
business  was  taken  up  and  j^oing  on  successfully  and  rapidly. 
Then  it  was  they  began — not  to  assist  but  to  obstruct,  not 
to  widen  hut  to  narrow  the  stream.  Their  zeal  and  activity 
arc  the  fruit  of  pure  opposition.  It  is  to  Mr.  l^iicaster,  it 
should  seem,  and  his  friends,  that  we  owe  the  good  they 
are  now  elTecting.  Ihit  can  it  reasonably,  be  supposed  that 
their  activity  will  increase  as  the  cause  of  it  gets  weaker. 
If  tlie  Borough  institution  and  its  numerous  branches,  are 
not  zealously  encouraged  and  supported,  is  it  not  probable,  tliat 
all  thp  noise  and  busUe  its  enemies  make  about  the  education 
of  the.  poor,  will  come  to  an  end  ?  If  they  fear  no  danger, 
will  they  not,  as  formerly,  cease  to  watch  and  labour?  Their 
alertness  is  occasioned  by  their  fears  ;  and  their  fears  will  live 
and  operate,  just  as  the  seminaries  which'  they  oppose,  appear 
to  flourish  or  decay.  Wc  leave  this  to  the  consideration  of  all 
the  sincere  friends  of  education,  of  every  religions  persuasion. 


Art.  X.  liters  on  the  Nicohnr  Islands^  their  Natural  Production!,  and 
the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Superstitions  of  the  Natives  ;  with  an  account 
of  an  attempt  made  by  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren,  to  convert 
them  to  Christianity.  Addressed  by  the  Rev,  John  Gottfried  Haenseb 
(the  only  su’viving  Missionary)  to  the  Kev.  C.  I.  Latrobe.  Svo.  pp« 
78.  Hatchard  ;  Seeley,  and  Co.  1812. 

JN  a  late  number  of  this  .Tournal,  a  concise  account  was 
given  of  the  various  missionary  establishments  which  am 
at  present  supported  by  the  church  of  the  United  Brethren. 
The  pampldci  before  us  consists  principally  of  a  narrative  of 
one  of  their  unsuccessful  attempts,  which  have  not  been  few^ 
to  increase  the  number  of  those  establishments  ;  and  affords 
at  the  same  time,  several  remarkable  particulars,  respecting 
the  inhabitants  and  natural  productions  of  the  Nicobar  Islands. 
Tlic  letters,  eight  in  number,  which  form  tlie  substance  of  the 
pamphlet,  are  translated  by  Mr.  Latrobe,  from  the  originals 
«f  Mr.  Haenscl, -the  only  surviving  missionary.  To  these  is 
prefixed,  by  way  of  preface,  a  letter  from  the  translator  to 
^Ir.  Wilberforce,  whose  enquiries  respecting  the  result  of  tbo 
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vnderUkinp:,  the  commencement  of  which  is  noticed  in 
Crini**t  History  of  the  Brethren,  seems  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  production  now  before  us.  Mr.  Huenstd  himself,  spent 
seven  years  in  this  station,  out  of  thirty-eight  in  which  be 
has  been  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  United  Brethren's 
Missions ;  and  after  suffering  numberless  hard>hips  and  dan* 

fterous  illnesses,  is  still  a  most  active,  cheerful,  and  zealont 
ahourer  in  the  same  pious  cause,  at  the  age  of  sixty* 
three. 

These  islands  are  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  in  8°  N.  I.at.  and  94^  E.  Long,  north  of  Sumatra ; 
and  by  their  position  form  several  commodious  harbours.  Tbe 
mission  was  founded  in  Nancauwerv’,  the  southernmost.  It  wi| 
originally  undertaken  in  1158,  by  the  wish  of  Uie  king  of  Den* 
mark,  under  whose  auspices  a  commercial  establishment,  com* 
menced  there  hy  the  Danish  East  India  Company  in  1156,  but 
soon  afterwards  abandoned,  was  intended  as  speedily  as  pos* 
aible  to  be  renewed.  I'he  missionaries  reached  Tranquebsf 
ill  July,  1760,  but  the  new  establishment  on  the  Nicobar  Islandi 
was  not  formed  till  1168,  when  six  of  the  brethren  immediattly 
repaired  thither,  and  settled  at  Nancauwery.  The  Oanisa 
East  India  Company  were  soon  compelled,  by  the  mortality 
among  their  icr\ ants  and  colonists,  to  abandon  their  project 
of  a  factory.  After  undergoing  great  hardships  and  diffi* 
cullies,  fiartly  arising  from  Uie  unhcalthincss  of  the  climate, 
partly  from  the  precarious  and  inadequate  means  of  commu¬ 
nication  with  Tranquebar,  for  supplying  the  necessaries  of 
of  life,  the  surviving  missionaries,  at  length  finally  abandoned 
the  attempt  in  1787,  without  having  been  able  to  master  the 
scanty  but  difficult  language,  and  without  any  proofs  of  that 
success,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  benevolent  labours,  which 
might  have  consoled  them  under  thef  necessity  of  bringing 
them  to  a  conclusion.  The  superintendance  of  tiiis  melancholy 
duty  fell  u|>on  Mr.  Hacnsel,  whose  services  ,  had  only  com^ 
menced  in  1779,  and  who  in  taking  a  final  leave  of  the  island, 
bad  to  abandon  the  graves  of  eleven  of  bis  brethren. 

*  My  last  farewell,  (he  says)  with  the  inhabitants,  who  had  flocked  to 
me  from  all  the  circumjacent  islands,  was  very  affecting.  They  wept  asd 
howled  for  grief,  and  begged  that  the  Brethren  might  toon  return  to  them. 
Vn^c  always  enjoyed  their  esteem  and  love,  and  they  do  not  deserre  to  be 
classed  with  their  ferocious  neighbours,  the  Malays ;  being,  in  geoeralf 
kind  and  gentle  in  their  dispositions,  except  when  roused  by  jealousy,  or 
other  provocations  |  when  tlieir  uncontrouled  passions  will  lead  them  into 
excesses,  as  some  of  the  Dsnlsh  soldiers  cxperieoced*  Wc  always  fcepi 
•hem  mdy  to  seive  ua.’  p.  27. 
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*  Ac  the  pamphlet  is  of  so  small  a  pnce,  we  shall  not  attempt 
tay  abstract  of  the  ioformatioo  it  co  itains,  but  merely  select 
one  or  two  passages,  in  order  to  enforce  our  recommeiulation 
of  ity  as  a  curious  and  interesting  publication,  the  qua'iitnoss 
of  which,  in  some  points,  is  mutHi  more  than  atoned  for  by 
its  piety. , 

•  On  my  frequent  exetreions  along  the  cea  coast.  It  tometlmei  happened 
that  1  was  benighted,  and  could  not,  with  conTenience,  return  to  our  dwel¬ 
ling  ;  but  I  was  nerer  at  a  lots  for  a  bed.  The  greater  part  of  the  beach 
consists  nf  a  remarkably  fine  white  sand,  which  above  high  water-mark 
is  perfectly  clean  and  dry.  Into  this  1  dug  with  ease  a  hole  large 
enough  to  contain  my  body,  forming  a  mound  at  a  pillow  for  my  head ;  I 
then  lay  down,  and  oy  coit^ting  the  sand  over  roe,  buried  myaclf  in  it 
up  to  the  neck.  My  faithful  dog  always  lay  across  my  body,  ready  to 
give  the  alarm,  in  case  of  disturbance  from  any  quarter.  However  I 
was  under  no  apprehension  from  wild  animals.  Crocodiles  and  kayroant 
aever  haunt  the  open  coast,  but  keep  in  creeks  an  i  lagoons,  and  them 
are  no  ravenous  beasts  on  the  island.  The  only  annoyance  1  soared 
was  from  the  nocturnal  perambulations  of  an  immense  variety  of  crab# 
of  all  sizes,  the  grating  noise  of  whose  armour  would  sometimes  keep 
me  awake.  But  they  were  well  watched  by  my  dog ;  and  if  any  one 
ventured  to  approach,  he  was  sure  to  be  suddenly  sie/ed,  and  thrown 
to  a  more  respectful  distance  ;  or  if  a  orab  of  more  tremendous  appe.irance 
deterred  the  dog  from  exposing  hit  nose  to  its  claws,  he  would  bark  and 
frighten  it  away,  by  which,  however,  I  was  often  more  seriously  alarmed 
than  the  occasion  required.  Many  a  comfortable  night’s  rest- have  1 
had  in  these  sepulchral  dormitories,  when  the  nights  were  clear  and 
dry.*  pp,  36,  37. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Haensel  was  no  naturalist,  so  that  tiie  op* 
portunity  of  extending  the  sphere  of  botanical  and  zoological 
knowledge,  was  in  a  great  degree  lost  upon  him.  As  an  un« 
scientific  observer,  he  was  intHligcnt  and  active.  His  account 
of  the  serpents  is  very  curious :  his  manner  of  taking  them  was 
as  follows. 

*  Far  from  being  afraid  of  .  serpents,  I  went  out  purposely  to  disco- 
stt  their  haunts,  in  the  jungle  or  among  the  rocks,  detending  my  legs 
with  a  pair  of  strong  boots ;  and  if  I  could  prevent  thefr  supping  off 
into  their  holes,  and  irritate  them  so  as  to  make  them  attempt  to 
strike  me,  my  work  was  done.  For  a  serpent  thus  situated  will  coil 
himielf  up,  and  instantaneously  darting  forward  his  head,  strike  and 
bite  whoever  comes  in  his  way.  I  then  presented  ray  hat,  which  the 
rniioal  violently  seized  with  his  fangs ;  when,  instantly  snatching  it  away, 
I  seldom  failed  to  extract  them  by  the  sudden  jerk  ;  for,  being  curved, 
ihey  Qnn<A  be  readily  withdrawn,  and  sitting  but  loosely  in  the  gums, 
^  easily  disengaged.  Being  thus  rendered  lo  a  great  degree  harmicM, 
I  pmo^  their  he^s  down,  and  tied  them  up.  Great  care,  however, 
I*  required  not  to  suffer  yourself  to  be  lacerated  by  their  teeth,  or  in  ao|f 
way,  while  preparing  their  beads,  and  refixipg  the  fangs ;  for  if  « 
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wound  It  llmi  inflicted,  eren  lon^  after  their  death,  the  consequence!  irf 
dreadful,  and  often  fatal,  of  which  I  might  relate  many  singular  inttanon, 
which  came  immediately  under  my  obat'rratioo.*  pp.  40,  4)1* 

Some  of  oiir  countrymen  would  find  in  Nancanwery,  the 
very  perfertion  of  that  civil  liberty,  tlic  deplorable  want  of 
Hhicli  in  Kngland,  as  in  all  other  Kuropean  counCtics,  ao 
much  embitters  their  existence. 

*  Tl»e  natives  of  these  islands  are  a  free  people,  perfectly  independent^ 
hut  have  a  capuin  in  every  village.  There  are,  indeed,  several  who 
claim  the  rank  of  captain,  as  being  more  sensible  and  clever  than  their 
neighbours,  but  only  one  of  the  number  is  considered  as  the  Omjah  karru^ 
or  the  great  master  of  tlie  house.  Yet  no  one  is  boood  to  obey  him, 
k>r  all  of  them,  male  and  female,  consider  themsehres  under  no  controul 
whatever;  and  the  captain  must  take  care,  that  he  docs  not  offend,  by 
pretending  to  command,  fie  is  sure  to  be  disobeyed,  unless  they  are 
pleased  to  listen  to  friendly  representation.  AH  tlie  preference  given  him, 
consists  in  this ;  that  when  a  ship  arrives,  he  is  allowed  to  go  first  oa 
board,  and  to  make  die  bargain  it  they  have  any  thing  to  barter.*  p.  45. 

The  stale  of  morals  is  very  dissolute,  though  not  so  liorriMy 
depraved  as  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ;  and  murders 
are  only  coininittcil,  ‘  wheii^there  is,  as  they  say,  a  neces¬ 
sity  lor  it.*  The  natives  were  not  destitute  of  kiiulness  aud 
friendliness  in  their  deportment,-  towards  the  missionaries, 
whom,  we  hardly  need  observe,  they  had  so  much  reason  to 
estfcm.  As  to  religion,  they  appeared  utterly  ignorant, 
and  almost  totally  incapable  and  tiiidesirous  of  instruction.^ 
They  are  very  superstitious,  uoiwiihstHudiug ;  arc  great  be¬ 
lievers  aud  dupes  of  sorcery  ;  and  have  a  tiumber  of 
devils,  to  one  ul  whom  'hey  aserdn*  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  in  fact  the  rcsponsihility  for  all  the  crimes  committed  in 
it. 

We  shall  merely  add  the  account  of  a  very  distressing  si¬ 
tuation,  in  which  Mr.  Maenscl  found  himself,  in  consetpieiice 
if  the  office  of  President,  or  manager,  which  towards  the 
end  of  his  stay  in  the  island,  he  had  been  almost  compelled  td 
undertake  in  behalf  of  the  Company.  It  w  as  not  the  only  ag¬ 
gression  tiiese  peaceable  persons  sutfcicd  from  the  trcachcroul 
aud  cruel  Malays. 

•  Having  performed  our  usual  evening  devotions,  we  were  preparing 
to  letire  to  b^  :  when  we  heard  a  noise  without,  and  Immediately  after 
b  violent  knocking  at  the  door.  On  opening  it,  1  was  not  a  little  alarm¬ 
ed  to  KC  a  great  numbcT  of  Malays  surrounding  t^  entrance.  I  cried 
lilently  to  the  Lord  to  protect  us  against  their  evil  Tlesigns ;  but  thou^ 

*|ny  fears  were  great,  I  assumed  an  authoritative  air,  keeping  my  stiiioo  io 
the  door-way,  as  if  determined  not  to  let  them  enter.  The  foremoU# 
however,  pushed  in,  and  now  the  Nacata  himKlf  came  up.  He  tret* 
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soi 


chf routit  held  out  hit  hand  |  but  on  my  offering  him  ’  mine,  lie  grasped  it 
firmtf.  and  drag^^  me  with  him  into  the  hoi^te.  ’Malays  immedUtS 
\j  filled  ill  the  chairs,  and  1  stood  before  them.  I  had  no  other  'hop^ 
but  in  the  mercy  God,  to  whom  I  sighed  for  ‘help  In  this  trying 
moment.  Mean  while  more  of  them  croudcd  into  the  ^  room,  and  sal^ 
dounonthc  door,  closely  watching  me,  armed  with  their  creeses  or 
daggers.  Though  1  preserved  a  firm ‘and  undattoted  fappearance,  1; 
f-.nn.it  describe  my  feelings,  for  1  expected  to  be  imniediiHy  sacrificed^ 
to  their  fury.  The  Nacata  addressed  me  by  saying,  that  he  was  comW' 
hither  to  ask,  whose  propeny  the  cannon  were  to  his  or  mine  ?  1  ao-; 
iwered,  “  that  he  came  to  the  wrongperson  to  moke  th*it  inquiry  ;  ,for  Xi 
was  only  a  serVani  of  the  Kmg  of  Denmark,  as  be,  according  to,  hi* .own 
account,  was  only  the  servant  of  the  Kin^  of  Queda.  Mciiher  of  uat^iHeVc- ^ 
fore,  could  determine  who  was  to  have  the  cannon.  r^spcctfv^ 

masters,  and  they -only,  were  able  td  settle  th'at  ’ point.  He  lud  told  ^ 
me  that  had  received  orders  to  fetch  them  and  1  ‘could  swture’bimj  that  ^ 
I  had  orders  to  protest  ngoinst  it :  ^we<^b>th  theiefore,  had  only  done  our 
duty.  All  now  depended  upun^thib  point,  whether  my  king,  or  his« 
king,  had  any  right, to  give  orders  in  tlitsc  islandi,  and*  to  claim  the  pr^ 
prrty  in  quesuon*’’  At  this  answer,  he  became  quite  furious,  and  begin 
tvtdk  about  the  case,  with  which  the  Malays  might  murder  us  nlL  ^>oaie  * 
of  them  even  drew  thrir  daggers,  and,  she  wed  how  tliey  were  tipped^ 
with  pi>ison.  They  looked,  indeed,  more  like  a  host  of  devils^  than, ft 
comjMny  of  human  creatures.  On*  a  sudden  they  alljmpped  up^.  aod, 
seemed  ui  rush  upon' me.  I  comrrtencled  my  soul  to  the  Lord, ; and | 
called  upon  Him  fbr'delhferance,  awaiting 'the  issue  in  silence,  when,! 
to  my  surprise,  they  quitted  the  room,  one  by  one,  and  left  me  *8tandipg 
alone,  in  astonishmer^  at  theip  conduct.  I  shall  never  forget  the  dre;)dful. 
scene,  and  think  of  it  at  ^rhis  moment;  with'  shuddering.  As  sooti  as‘' 
they  were  all  gone,  and  1  found  myself  in  safety;  1  fell  on  my  koeesr^^ 
and  wiUi  tears,  gave  thanks  .to  God;  my  Saviour,  who (,had  heard,  my  i 
pra)crs,  and  rescvicd  me  out  of  .the  hands  of  these  savagctj.  'Idy  Brelhim  i 
who  bad  very  prppcrly  retired  into  the  wood,  when  the  MaUys  first ,  bvirsi  t 
info  the  house,  now,  returned,  and  we.  wept  for  joy  to,  spe  each |  other ’  . 
alive.  •  ’  ,  .  -• 


with  two. others,  werc'Sedb, 


‘  In  the  momihj;,  the  Nacata^s  prow, 
at  anchor  undef  Tncut,  many  miles  ffom  hraCe*  The  p^ple  there  .tol^,  j 
us  afierwafds,  that  the  Nacata*  had  sAid,.  that  the  'Danish’  ttesid^t  at 
Naocauwery  was  a  very  great  sorcerer,  for  he  had  tied  their'  hanHi,  and,^ 
they  could  do  nothing  with  hiro.^  pp.w— 7lJ  . 


»  i 


An.  XI.  Tweive' Sermont  on  varioui  Subjech ^  ani(  a  Narrative 
frit  Appearances  of  oor’Lord,  oh  the  Day  of  hilV  Refcfr^tt’i'oK,  with 
Notes.  By  the  late  Gabriel  i>t<)kes,’  D.D;  f^o!  pp.^J53().  JMce'’I0s;«!i.‘' 
.CidcU  and  Davies.*  1S12.  ‘  ^  ’•**  '  r*'***t.»‘’  ‘** 

j  .Si  I’  ji.rlj  b  L'.i. 

*p*HE  author  of  ihejie  discourseii.  vrai  boro  in' 

.  joyed  every  a^ivanuigc  of  edMcption,  and  sat  tUe 
'*^:P»ade  fellow  of  T^iuity  ('oilege.  ..  He  'soon  slices 
tnd  obtained  the  llectory  of  Antrca,  in  the  county  of  I'yrone 
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where  he  resided,  durin>^  fouriecii  years,  until  he '  was  ad- 
vanced  to  the  mastership  of  the  corporation  school  of  Water* 
ford  ;  and  on  the  accession  of  Bishop  Newccnne  to  that  see, 
Dr.  Stokes  was  promoted  to  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Dio. 
cese  ;  beyond  this  dignity  iie  was  ne\'er  advanced. 

With  the  exception  of  ibt'  last,  these  sermons  were  all 
preached  at  t lie  cathedral  of  Waterford,  and  are  dt^scrihrd  u' 
a  selection  from  about  150,  which  were  left  by  Dr.  in  vari¬ 
ous  stages  cd  correctness,  i)ut  none  of  which  nppe.V  to  have 
been  prepared  for  publii  atiun.  It  is  however,  stated,  that  he 
had  entertained  a  design  of  selecting  some  of  his  works  for 
this  pur|H)sc,  and  that  he  hud  imposed  no  restriction  whatever 
upon  these  who  might,  after  his  death,  be  in  possession  of  hit 
papers.  An  intention  it  expressed  of  publishing  another 
volume,  if  this  should  be  successful. 

The  subjects  of  the  present  selection  are  as  follow.  On 
the  goinlness  and  wisdom  of  God  displayed  in  the  creation  : 
on  loving  our  enemies:  on  universal  good  will  and  the 
happiness  it  tends  to  produce;  two  sermons  :  on  family  affec¬ 
tion  :  on  improper  and  unguarded  conversation  :  refusal  of  a 
sign  :  vice,  the  consequence  of  disbelief  in  a  future  state  ;  two 
sermons :  on  the  reasons  why  parables  were  explained  to  the 
disciples  only  ;  on  the  danger  of  perverting  Scripture  :  on  St 
PauPs  conduct  and  character  considered  as  an  example  to  ‘ 
Christian  teachers. 

When  a  divine  publishes  his  own  compositions,  be  is  en¬ 
titled  to  considerable  forbearance.  Independently  of  the  par¬ 
tiality  which  every  one  feels  for  the  fruit  of  his  own  labour, 
it  may  he  supposed  that  the  ll^▼e^cy  of  friends  and  adnn-^' 
rem,  and  the  anxiety  to  do  good,  supply  him  with  additional 
incentives  to  speak  from  the  press.  But  the  case  is' widely 
diflerent,  when  the  decision  rests  with  executors,  or  literary 
legatees.  They,  we  conceive,  are  chiefly  to  conMder  the  re¬ 
putation  of  the  author ;  they  are  the  guardians  of  his  fame, 
the  trustees  of  his  intellectual  estate  ;  and  are  bound  to  exer¬ 


cise  the  severest  scrutiny  into  the  nature  of  the  securities  ou 
which  they  arc  going  to  hazard  his  character.  If  the  succes¬ 
sors  of  Dr.  ^tokcs  had  been  actuated  by  this  view  of  their 
trust,  and  had  in  consequence,  subjected  the  contents  of, this', 
poatbuinous  volume  to  the  test  of,  sound  and  impartial,  criti¬ 
cism.  we  are  persuaded  they  would  have  come  to  the  sania 
coDclusion  Which  a  careful  perusal  has  forced  upon  ourselves, 
and  ascertained  that  these  sermons  are  altogether  too  feeble 
and  common  place  to  obtain  permanent,  or  even*  temporary: 
celebrity.  At  mere  compositions  they  are  respectable 
•nough.  They  are  wriueo  in  an  equable  and  rather  heavy 
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'vilh  ft*w  f?tui{s  atul  no  ;  and  mighty  aiid  would* 

noduiibr,  assist  the  louiigrra  ot  Waterford  cadiedrnl  to  while 
iwav  half  h  ‘ur  with  somewhat  Ic'is  than  the  luuol  propen- 
litv  to  dozing.  Ju  Igiug  from  those  specimens  Dr.  S.’s  hear* 
ers  would  be  in  little  danger  of  being  di'^turbed  by  too  close 
anap(>eal  to  their  eot;sci»*nces,  or  agitated  by  the  obtrusion  of 
fulmar  terrors,  or  roused  from  their  slumbers  hv  a  too  impor¬ 
tunate  display  of  the  atiimating  prospeeis  of  tin*  heavenly 
itdicritunce.  We  have  lookeil  itt  vain  for  those  broad,  dii- 
litui,  and  penading  referetices  to  the  maiti  springs  and  vital 
principles  of  the  Gospel  faith,  wilhotit  winch,  sormi ns,  ihongh 
delivercil  frotn  the  pulpit,  are  l)tit  nunc  varieties  of  secular 
ilo<pieiice.  Atid  these  deficiencies  are  not  in  atiy  way  com¬ 
pensated.  The  absence  of  requisite  ornainettl  is  not  re¬ 
deemed  by  originality  of  thought ;  nor  are  we  consoled  for, 
the  preacher’s  superficial  treatment  of  the  mysteries  of  godli¬ 
ness,  hy  the  vivacity  or  the  profoundness  of  his  moral  discpiisi- 
tions. 

If  we  thought  this  volume  were  at  all  likely  to  obtain  general 
circulation,  we  should  feel  it  important  to  point  out  not  a 
few  of  those  sentiments  and  statements  wliicli  appear  to  ns  at 
variafice  with  the  geiinine  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The 
elcvenih  sermon,  *on  the  danger. of  perverting  Scripture’  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  this  charge.  It  is  pregnant,  in  our  opi¬ 
nion,  with  gross  error.  However  remofe  such  a  tendency 
might  be  from  the  honest  misapprehension  of ’its  author,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that’ it  explains  away  all  the 
.  ipirit  and  vitality  of  the  Gospel.  It  contains  scarcely  a  single 
proposition  which  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  qualify,  to 
liinii,  or  to  extend.  In  humhlCf  imitation  of  DrI  Palcy’s  ser¬ 
mon  uu  the  necessity  of  caution  in  the  use  and  application  of 
Scripture  language,  and  from  the  same  text,  Dr.  Stokes  has 
undertaken  to  prove  that  the  strong  and  expressive  terms  in 
whicii  tile  Scriptures  describe  the  per>oiial  experience  of  the 
Christian,  have  no  specific  meaning* 

*  By  jalvalion,  jiuti/uation,  jancitficotionf  he  asserts,  *  St.  Paul  often 
^ani  no  mortf  than  Chrutiam  :  enjoying  by  God’s  mercy,  the  meant 
of  lecuring  the  blessing  of  those  states.  Inui  he  tells  the  Ephesians, 
tint  they  are  $aved :  me  word  signifies  tHeir  salvation  already  effected : 
^  yn  it  is  plain  by,  the  manner' in  which  he  warns  them  a^inst  some 
uces,  that  dishonesty,  intemperance,  and  sensuaUty,  had  not  ceased  among 
those  to  whom  he  writes:  yet  these  are  surely  inconsistent  with* holiness, 
sod  exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  God*  Thus  he  tells  the  Corinthians, 
**  Ye  arc  washed,  ye  are  sanctified,  ye  are, justified  these  are  attributed 
Ivge  to  a  body  of  (;onverta,  many  .of  whom  indulged  sentiments  and 
P**ciicei  which  Christian  parity  abhors  ;  approved  of  incest,  attended 
^  feaita,  were  Uugioof,  uncharitable,  ana  bitterly  emulous;  profaoed 
i  3  U  2 
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th^  Lord’s  supper,  and  argued  against  the  resurrecuon.  Yet  violent  tad 
subtle  argimeots  have  been  held  on  these  terms,  as  if  they  always  rcUisd 
merely  to  inward  holiness.” 

In  the  same  spirit,  and  on  the  same  grounds,  did  I}r.  Palcj 
in  the  sermon  above  referred  to,  niainiain  that  the  expres- 
sions — “  regeneration” — “  born  again  of  God  and  of  the 
spirit” — “  dead  to  sin” — “  alive  from  the  dead” — “  a  new 
creation” — “  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism  and  raised  toge¬ 
ther  with  him” — thou  art  no  more  a  servant  hut  a  sou”— 
“  ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  hut  fellow-citizens 
with  the.  saints  and  of  the  household  of  God,”  See, ; — that  these 
expressions  absolutely  ‘  tfi^un  nothing — nothing,  that  is,  to  us, 
‘  nothing  to  he  found,  or  sought  for  in  the  present  circum- 
‘  stances  of  Christianity.’  But  Dr.  Paley  afterwards  cherished 
and  avowed  far  dilTerent  principles ;  and  we  would  hope  thit 
an  accurate  search  among  Dr.  Stokes’s  papeis  might  produce 
some  retractation,  some  strong  (pialification,  at  least,  of  these 
injurious  and  mistaken  opinions. 

The  following  extract  from  the  last  sermon  in  this  volume, 
pn*acheil  at  the  visitation,  at  Derry,  August  30i!),  1801,  con¬ 
tains  sound  admonition,  well  timed  and  well  expre>sed. 

*  It  it  tcarce  (scarcely^  pottible  but  that  an  inattentive  or  uoinforiDed 
orcacher  mutt  at  timet  mislead  t  mutt  raitrepresent,  deform,  disgrace,  or 
tall  short  of  what  the  Gospel  teaches  or  enjoins  ;  or  mutt  foil  of  delivtrisg 
it  with  the  effect  he  ought.  If  he  hat  recourse  to  the  labours  of  otber 
men,  and  tatitbes  himself  with  delivering  ditcourset  which  others  hare 
written  ;  these  can  scarcely  be  accommodated  to  the  spiritual'  wants,  can- 
cities,  and  circumstances,  of  hit  hearers.  And  he  must  neither  be  guiitj 
of  a  mean  fraud,  in  endeavouring  to  pass  them  foi  his  own,  and  filching  i 
reputation  to  which  he  hat  no  right ;  or  if  he  makes  no  secret  of  tfer 
not  being  hit  own  production,  he,  in  so  doing,  m.ike8  a  shameless  avowal 
of  his  having  neither  the  qualifications,  nor  tne  attentions,  nor,  ‘  of  ccuiw, 
the  sentiments,  that  become  his  profession.  W  hichever  be  his  case,  it 
will  be  scarce  practicable  for  him  to  recite  with  that  air  of  nature,  that 
energy  and  impressiveness,  wherewith  a  man  conveys  his  own  thougkti 
in  his  own  words.  Recitation  thus  imitative  is  an  art,  and  so  rare  as 
art,  that  men  crowd  the  theatres  to  pay  for  the  exhibition  of  it,  and 
and  hear  it  with  admiration.  Put  it  is  an  art  which  docs  not  gain  to  its 
possessors  much  esteem  or  reverence ;  nor  will  it  to  thor,e  who  strive  to 
copy  them.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wished  dial  the  man  of  God  should  so  to 
forget  the  “  gravity  and  sincerity”  which  oueht  to  be  exhibited  in  hii 
teaching,  as  to  sloop  to  such  j^iry  artifice  and  affeaation.  But  whethd 
the  dchvejy  be  with  unmeaning  flatness,  or  with  •  assumed  vehcmciK^ 
the  theft  will  be  discovered  in  time,  or  at  least  suspected  ;  ‘ahd  it  is 
to  suppose  that  men  w  ill  he  influenced  by  what  seems  not  to  come  Tnoa 
the  heart  and  head  of  the  speaker.  Nay,  such  suspicion  will  extend  ij 
mischievous  consequences,  and  voill  Icisen'the  efficacy  in  gem  ral,  rf  ^ 
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Clcr^’*  cxhortitloim  and  remonatraocet,  and  loitructiona ;  many  no 
j  being  latiified  that  they  are  the  effect  of  conviction  and  feeling.*  t 

T!ic  narralivt!  of  the  first  appearances  of  our  Lord  on  the 
dav  of  his  rc>urrection,  supposes  the  main  difficulty  to  con- 
.  sist  ill  reconciling  the  first  clause  of  Matthew  xxviii.  f.  with 
I  the  rest  of  the  story ;  and  endeavours  to  make  the  whole  con- 
I  sisU  ni  by  rejecting  that  clause  as  spurious. 

^  _  -  ! _ - _ 

I  Art.  XII.  Enquiries^  Historical  and  Morale  respecting  the  Character 
i  of  Nations,  and  the  progress  of  Society.  By  Hugh  Murray.  8fo,  pp. 

I  430.  Longman  and  Co. 

i  T'HK  prominent  object  of  this  work,  is  to  pourtray  llie 
^  moral  iiistory  of  man  as  exhibited  in  the  manners  anefeha- 
racters  of  nations,  and  the  circumstances  on  which  these  are 


dependent.  It  contemplates  man  as  a  progressive  being,  pro- 
■*{  reeding  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  from  a  state  of  barbarism  to  a 
condition  of  civilization  and  refinement ;  and  it  inquires, 
|  j  *  What  elfect  does  this  change  produce  on  man  considered 

[  I  IS  a  moral  and  intelligent  being  r  Does  it  render  him  really 

ll  wiser,  better  or  happier?  Is  it  a  tendency  which  the  legislator 

i  ;  ought  to  encourage,  or  an  evil  which  he  ought  to  check  ?* 

f  I  The  foundation  of  this  enquiry  is  laid  by  Mr.  M.  in  a  general 

■  \  view  of  the  various  characters  which  man  lias  assumed  in  the 

•  1  different  stages  of  his  progress,  gathered  from  the  history  of 

society  and  manners  in  nations  of  the  greatest  celebrity,  pro- 
'  pcrly  arranged  and  classified.  this  plan,  we  see  no  par- 

I  .  liciilar  objection,  and  if  the  execution  does  not  entirely  cor- 
I  respond,  or  the  results  of  the  ‘  enquiries’  do  not  appear  altoge- 

E  ther  satisfactory,  candour  requires  some  allowance  to  be  made 

.j  for  the  ditficulty  of  the  subject. 

j  In  the  present  volume  Mr.  Murray  carrieshis  plan  no  farther 
than  as  it  relates  to  the  earlier  ami  ruder  periods  of  society  ; 
but  considers  this  part  of  his  subject  as  sufficiently  detached  to 
'  form  tiie  matter  of  a  complete  work.  It  is  divided  into  three 

ij  b(Hiks;  of  wliicfi  the  first  ‘  investigates  the  circumstances  which 

II  regulate  the  progress,  and  the  moral  condition  of  society  ;* 

the  second  takes  a  ‘  view  of  man  in  the  {irimitive  state  and 
the  third  ‘  considers  man  in  the  savage  slate.* 

It  is  Iti  the  first  hook  that  our  autfior  developcs  the  principal 
I  characteristics  of  his  system,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  an 
cxaiiiiiiation  of  the  various  facts  connected  witii  the  moral 
i  history  of  man  has  conducted  him.  The  general  principle  in 
I  vtihicli  his  analytical  investigation  has  tenninatcil ;  and  which 

!  he  finds  It  necessary  to  state  at  the  outset,  although  it  was 

hot  admitted  till  after  long  and  attentive  consideration  ;  is  as 
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follows ;  ‘  there  is  in  human  society,  a  process  of  corruption, 
previi  Us  to  ilje  process  of  iniprovctnciil,  and  arising  from  tbe 
first  0|K'rati(M}  of  ilte  saine^csuses  ; — and  every  tuing  wliich 
ultimately  lends  nio.vi  to  improve  ilie  character  and  condition 
of  man  is  pr^sitively  injurious  in  its  first  operation.*  (p.  18.) 

This  general  conclusion  will  probably,  at  first  sight,  appear 
a  little  rcfiulsive  to  our  rciulcrs,  and  we  own  it  is  one  which 
we  should  feel  considerable  relncumce  in  admitting  Con¬ 
templated  u  priori^  it  certiunly*  gives  hut  an  unfavouiable  view 
of  the  economy  of  nature,  or  rather  of  the  moral  government 
of  the  author  of  nature.  To  say  that  mankind  cannot  attain 
an  iinpioved  and  ameliorated  coiuiirion  without  previously 
being  snhjrcted  to  cormpiion  and  misery,  is  to  exhibit  a  very 
foi bidding  picture  of  itie  lot  of  huinaniiy.  Corruption  and 
ini>cry,  we  readily  admit,  are  the  concomitants  of  man  in 
every  stage  of  his  progress,  and  whv  they  are  so,  we  are  able 
to  explain  from  a  much  higher  authority,  than  the  most  ce¬ 
lebrated  of  any  of  the  schools  of  phdosophv.  The  price  of  man’i 
dis<J)rdicnce  is  the  sin  and  the  wickedness  with  which  every 
tnenthor  of  the  human  race  is  more  or  less  polluted,  and  from 
whicli  nothing  can  free  him  hut  an  adherence  to  the  conditions 
made  known  in  the  scriptures  of  truth.  Imperfection,  there- 
tore,  i>  inseparahle  from  the  lot  of  humanity  ;  and  there  it  • 
no  merely  human  means  of  improvement  applicable  to  human 
afiairs,  which  is  not  in  some  degree  also  a  means  of  corruption. 
But  niu>t  the  process  of  corruption  necessarily  precede  in  the 
order  of  lime  the  process  of  improvement ;  so  that  the  first 
races  of  men  are  condemned  to  misery,  in  order  that  their 
posterity  may  emoy  felicity  ?  We  think  not.  Such,  however, 

IS  the  position  of  Mr.  INTurray',  and  intg  the  evidence  by  which 
he  endeavours  to  support  it,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
inquire. 

The  circumstances  in  human  affairs  which  have  a  tendency 
to  prcKliice  corrnniion  in  the  first  instance,  and  ultimate  iin- 
proveinent,  are  ncnominateil  in  the  system  of  Mr.  Murray, 
'progressive  principles;*  and  he  arranges  them  under  the 
following  heads:  i.  Numbers  collected  into  one  place:  2. 
Free  communication  between  different  societies,  and  different 
members  of  the  same  society:  3.  Wealth:  4.  Great  public 
events  :  to  whicli  he  adds  two  of  a  negative  character  tending 
to  repress  both  corruption  and  improvement,  viz.  labour  and 
coercion.  This  arrangement  of  the  progressive  vrincipUs  does 
not  strike  us  ns  peculiarly  luminous  or  philosophical;  hut  we 
shall  take  it  as  we  find  it,  in  order  to  meet  the  author  on  hif 
own  grounds,  which  we  certainly  do  not  think  strong  enough 
to  maintain  him  in  the  position,  that  the  process  of  cornipiion 
itiijsi  always,  of  necessity,  precede  that  of  iniprovenienu 
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Numbers  collected  into  one  place  have  no  doubt  a  direct 
tendency  to  produce  moral  depravity,  as  is  sufficiently  evinced 
bv  experience :  but  they  have  a^ilic  same  time,  and  in  the 
first  instance  also,  a  direct  tendency  to  promote  improvement* 
Tha  emulation  kindled  by  assembled  numHei*s,  becomes  the 
source  of  excellence  in  every  department.  It  is  amon^  large 
assemblages  of  men,  that  the  arts  and  sciences  have  always 
originated  :  the  hustle  and  activity  to  which  socb  an  assemblage 
gives  lise,  is  necessary  even  for  perfecting  the  moral  judge* 
ment,  by  presentintr  human  itature,  under  a  variety  of  aspecU. 
Nor  is  it  true,  that  those  henchcial  effi'cls,  are  necessarily 
postponed  in  the  order  of  time  to  the  corrupting  influence  of 
numbers,  ns  the  system  of  Mr.  Murray  requires.  Emulation 
tinrloubtedly  sliews  itself  from  the  instant  that  men  are  col¬ 
lected  together  with, a  common  object  :  the  arts  arc  invented 
th(»ugb  not  perfected,  as  soon  as  man  quits  the  merely  savage 
t  slate;  and  laws  are  enacted,  and  consequently  principles  of 
right  and  wrong  established,  as  soon  as  a  permanent  assem¬ 
blage  of  families  takes  place. 

Similar  remarks  arc  easily  applicable  to  the  second  in  order 
of  Mr.  Murray’s  *  progressive  principled  the  ‘  free  confimuni- 
cation  between  dilFe.rent  societies,  and  diflerent  members  of 
the  same  society.’  This  principle,  we  admit,  possesses  a 
corrupting  .as  well  as  an  ameliorating  influence:  hut  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  assetting  that  the  beneficial  influence  as  it  it 
the  most  powerful,  so  it  is  prior  in  point  of  time  to  the  per¬ 
nicious  influence.  A  wide  intercourse  with  the  world  is  no 
doubt  attended  with  the  risk  of  unsettling  a  man’s  principles, 
tud  rendering  him  too  familiar  with  folly  and  depravity  ;  but 
without  such  an  intercourse,  how  is  it  possible  to  form  an  en« 
liglitcned,  liberal,  or  magnanimous  character  ?  It  is  oidy  thus 
that  we  can  efFectually  oestroy  tfiat  blind  submission  which  is 
commonly  paid  to  the  prejudices  of  country  and  education, 
andfutnisli  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  with  suitable 
materials  on  which  to  act.  To  raise  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
to  a  profitable  coercion,  it  is  not  enough  that  a  man  associate 
mil)  those  whose  situation  and  habits  are.  the  same  vdth  his 
his  own  :  he  must  be  brought  into  contact  with  men  of  dif¬ 
ferent  habits,  manners,  and  opinions:  he  must  compare,  di¬ 
gest,  and  analyse  what  is  ofFered*to  his  view  in  every  variety  of 
lit  nation  ;  and  out  of  the  diversified  ways  of  thiuKing  which 
are  thus  presented  to  him,  he  may  at  length  learn  to  select 
those  which  arc  best,  and  be  able  to  form  a  standard  of 
judgement,  on  the  foundation  of  reason  and  not  of  chance. 
If  we  contrast  the  history  of  republican  Greece  with  that  of 
*ny  of  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Africn,  Asia,  or  America  ;  we 
shall  find  abundant  evidence  of  the  highly  beneficial  cflfechi 
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of  a  wide  and  diversified  intercourse  upon  the  huni^  cha-  j 
racter  ;  and  its  influence  in  accelerating  tlie  progress  of  arts,  I 
irtcrature,  and  legislation,  ^or  shall  we  see  any  good  rcasoii 
to  suppose  that  this  hencficial  influence  is  not  fell  fronr  the 
vbry  roiUinenceinent  of  its  operation;  or  is  at  least  coeval 
witn  the  pernicious  operation  which,  no  douht  in  some  mea. 
srire  helongs  to  this  merely  human  source  of  improvement. 

M'ith  resncci  to  wealth,  the  third  of  Mr.  Murray’s  *  progres¬ 
sive  principles, ’  we  are  as  ready  as  he  can  heto  admit  its  corrupt¬ 
ing  po\vef';'hilt  it  is  manifestly  a  principle  which  does  not  come 
into  play  in  the  earlier  ana  ruder  stages  of  society,  but  only 
exerts  its  baneful  effects  when  arts,  agriculture,  and  commerce 
have  paved  the  way  for  luxury  and  rctinement.  T  his,  therefore, 
instead  of  being  called  a  progressive  principle,  might  fitly 
have  been  named  a  retrogressive  or  corruptive  principle  :  for 
it  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  when  a  nation  oecomci 
wealthy,  it  becomes  at  the  same  time,  luxurious,  vicious,  and 
corrupt;  and  rctpiires  the  utmost  wisdom  of  the  legislator  to^ 
preserve  it  from  ruin.  As,  however,  there  is  nothing  in  human 
atiainmeuLs  absolutely  perfect,  so  perhaps  there  is  nothing 
purely  and  abstractedly  pernicious  ;  and  wealth,  even  when  ex¬ 
cessive,  h.»5  the  beneficial  operation  of  encouraging  the  arts, 
and  giving  birth  to  the  refinements  of  life. 

In  the  toiirth  of  his  progressive,  principles  ‘  groat  public 
events,*  wo  think  Mr.  Murray  is  equally  unfortunate.  For  it 
surely  can  never  be  admitted  that  these  have  a  necessary 
tendency,  in  the  first  instance,  to  corrupt ‘rather  than  to 
improve.  If  such  events  are  nnfavonrahle  to  political  freedom 
or  personal  indepemhmee,  their  tendency  is  no  doubt  nnpro- 
pitious  not  only  in  the  first,  hut  in  cn  ry  future  stage.  But 
if  th<  y  are  of  an  opposite  charjictc**,  and  lead  to  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the*  human  race  firm  thraldom  and  degradation  ;  upon 
what  p’im  iple  can  it  he  rationally  contended  that  they  exert 
in  the  fir>i  instance  a  detrimental  influence  ?  'flic  grctal  po¬ 
litical  com  nlsion  of  Athens,  by  which  Pisistratns  was  enabled 
to  assume,  despotic  power,  may  fairly  he  considered  as  per¬ 
nicious  to  the' interests  of  humanity :  hiit  can  the  same  thing 
he  said  of  the  .snceceding  cotivnUion  by  whicli  liberty  was 
resiored  to  that  celebrated  commonwealth?  Can  the  same 
charact*  r  apply  to  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell  and  the  ab¬ 
dication  (»r  the  .-econd  Janie.^^  ?  to  the  insiitmion  of  a  de.spotic 
government,  ami  the  esiahlishmcnt  of  a  well  organized  and 
judicimisly  balanced  political  constitution  ?  This  is  in  truth, 
to  confound  the  characters  of  events  tiot  only  diflerent,  but 
even  diameti  ii  ally  opposite  in  their  effects  ;  and  to  censurt 
what  is  deser\ing  of  the  highest  praise. 
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>lr.  Murray  is  sufficiently  disposed  to  admit  the  Anal  benefic 
of  jzreat  public  events  in  calling  forth  the  best  energies  of 
the  iiuiuan  mind,  although  he  considers  their  efffects  as  uni- 
funuly  pernicious  in  the  6rst  instance.  He  justly  remarks, 
that  a  familiarity  with  great  events  has  a  peculiar  inffnence  in 
animating  and  enohling  the  elforts  of  genius.  Literarj’  ex¬ 
cellence  is  not  the  mere  offspring  of  recluse  leisure:  it  re¬ 
quires  also  great  and  interesting  objects  to  exercise  the  un« 
derstantling,  and  warm  the  fancy.  The  literary  eminence  of 
Greece  was  at  its  acm6,  wiion  iter  splendid  victories  raised  her 
to  a  lieigltt  of  military  renown,  before  unparalleled  in  trte 
annals  of  nations.  The  classic  or  Augusuu  age  of  Home, 
wa>  also  that  in  which  she  had  reached  the  zenith  of  iter 
greatness.  Italy,  at  the  period  of  the  revival  of  learning  was 
ilic  scene  on  which  were  acted  the  greaiesi  events  of  tlie  age  ; 
ami  formed,  as  it  were,  the  centre,  around  which  the  political 
system  of  Kurope  revolved.  The  age  of  Louis  XI Vf.,  was 
equally  distingtiishcd  among  the  French  for  success  in  anus, 
and  in  literary  pursuits.  And  in  Kngland,  the  must  remarkable 
epochs  of  literary  eminence  iininediately  succeeded  the  great 
political  struggles  of  the  resturatiun,  .and  the  revolution. 

•  The  occurrence  of  grt*at  public  events,  adds  Mr.  M.,  besides  prompting 
to  the  cultivation  of  literature,  is  peculiarly  cfHcacious  in  giving  a  proper  di« 
rection  to  its  efforts.  To  their  absence  I  am  di8})Osed  to  attribute  that 
corruption  of  learning,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  natural  conse* 
quvnee  of  its  continuing  to  be  cultivated  beyond  a  certain  period, 
Literature,  it  will  be  found,  is  thus  corrupted,  when  its  votanes  are 
ignorant  of,  or  inattentive  to,  the  objects  of  real  life  ;  when  the  philosopher 
employs  his  mind  on  questions  that  are  of  no  imporunce  to  the  happiness 
ot  mankind  ;  when  the  poet  ceases  to  occupy  himself  with  human  iatereiti 
and  human  passions ;  and  w  hen  both  seek  only  to  gratify  vanity,  by  the 
display  of  misplaced  ingenuity.  To  this  wrong  bias  the  writer  will  al^ 
ways  be  liable,  when  there  is  passing  on  the  scene  of  life,  nothing 
great  or  varied,  to  turn  his  views  in  that  direction.  Whenever  a  man 
seeks  to  shine  by  writing  on  a  subject  in  which  he  takes  no  interest,  hii 
lane  is  inevitably  corrupted. 

*An  exemplification  of  this  remark  seems  to  have  been  afforded  by 
Alexandri,!,  after  the  period  of  its  subjection  to  the  Roman  empirew 
Even  then,  from  its  situation,  its  commerce,  the  number  of  in  inhabiuots, 
aoj  the  splendid  patronage  of  literature  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  it 
cooiinucd,  even  after  its  subjection  to  Rome,  to  flourish  long  as  a  seat  of 
learning.  Rut  there  is,  perhaps,  no  situation  less  productive  of  in¬ 
teresting  events,  than  the  remote  provincial  town  of  a  despotic  empire* 
lo  the  capital,  tire  residence  of  the  monarch  and  the  scene  perhaps  of 
fitqu'.*ot  revolutions,  a  considerable  degree  of  bustle  is  always  kept  up.  But 
here  liu’rc  were  no  objects  of  real  importance  to  occupy  the  thinking 
mind;  it  was  left 'to  feed  entirely  on  its  own  reveries;  and  Alexandria 
the  centre  of  all  kind  of  dreaming  and  uscleis  speculation. 
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Hn»ce  ihouvh  h^r  wnten  be  numerous,  few  or  none  haTe  nseo  to  the 
mnk  of  cUssicM.  Lonpnui,  so  far  at  I  rrrollect,  is  almost  the  only 
ekctp'Jon  ;  :\’ho  fh«:u^h  tprunfr  from  the  Alexarninan  school,  yet  beiw 
miseO  by  his  suli6e(]aciit  turtuncs  to  a  famtii  rity  with  events,  and 

ilJustnuL^  character,  shook  oft  the  pedantry  of  his  origin,  and  has  dis- 
oliv  o,  I  hit  intcrcstlug  wtiiings,  all  the  correctness  and  purity  of  a 
nappier  a^e. 

*  Pncistly  the  sain»*  p-ivrriion  took  pl-tce  in  the  infant  state  ci  the 
literature  ol  modern  Furupe ;  when  It  could  not  hare  arisen  from  aay 
natural  rftVct  of  continued  cultivation.  Put  it  se^ms  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  the  obsei  rations  just  midc  Learning,  durini:  the  middle  agcii 
va's  eriiiely  in  the  hards  of  monks  ;  they  alone  possessed  the  leisure 
and  tranquillity  requisite  for  its  enltiration.  But  these  wenp  men  se¬ 
cluded  b\  their  very  profession,  from  the  living  scene;  for  whom  H 
Was  a  religious  duty,  to  ^hut  ti.eir  eyes  on  every  thing  relating  to  the 
buaioeis  of  this  woJd  £\\n  had  they  been  otherwise  dispot^,  their 
Dar.ow  .tnd  confined  moiic  of  life  would  luve  leftihem  little  opportunity 
of  indulging  their  inclination.  Ignorant  both  of  nature  and  of  m.’n,  they 
could  lorn,  no  just  conceptions,  even  nn  thoM*  important  subjects  to 
which  thry  had  efevotrd  th'‘m»>  Ives.  Nothing  renulned  hut  a  few  barret 
and  uninteresting  ideas  tc»  ring  continual  chringcs  upon,  and  to  torture  into 
a  thousand  different  shapes,  without  the  least  pi  ont  either  to  themselves 
or  others.  The  cloud  was. never  dispersed,  till  the  diffusion  of  wealth 
and  inteicouisc  made  letters  be  grneraliy  cultivated  by  men  of  the  world. 
1  his  character  belongs  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  Bacon,  the  great  phi« 
losivphical  reformer,  and  the  first  to  expose  the  futility  of  monlush 
s^uCirs  Kven  then  it  dispersed  only  by  degrees  ;  and  the  literature  of 
•  modern  Europt  continued,  during  several  ages,  to  smell  of  the  cloister.  > 

*  in  consequence  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  literature  through  all  classes 
oi  soeiity,  it  is  now  exempted,  in  a  gr.  at  measure,  from  these*  political 
vi  isMtudrs  ILving  struck  its  riKits  deeper,  it  no  longer  requires  the 
same  ti'Mcring  care,  nor  the  same  combination  ol  favourame  circumstanceSi 
to  make  it  !.cuiish.  I  he  great  number  ol  persons,  of  all  ranks,  by 
whom  it  IS  cult  v.itcd,  place  its  patronage  on  a  suier  and  more  permaDfOt 
basis.  1 1  cm  thi  same  causes,  its  direction  is  likely  to  be  more  sound  and 
uselu*.  Having  tor  its  object,  the  gratiiication,  not  of  a  few  recluse  is* 
diviiU.U,  hut  ot  mankind  in  grncrid,  it  must  recommend  itself  by  being 
natural,  and  adapted  to  general  use.*  pp.  6(k— 63. 


W  e  have  little  to  object  to  the  obst  rvations  which  Mr. 
Murray  has  luudc  on  his ‘  repressing  principles,'  coercion  and 
the  iiecessii)  uf  labour,  except  the  technical  and  obscure 
phraseoh>gy  in  which  some  of  his  propositions  are  expressed. 
As  when  he  is  pleased  to  inrorin  us  that  the  capacity  for  en« 
joyn  g  liberty  ‘  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
progressive  principles  in  thtir  corrupting  state,  ami  in  the 
oinxt  ratio  of  the  same  principles  in  their  improving  state.* 
(p.  Ml.)  Ami  when  he  givis*  to  the  progressive  principles  when 
operating  upen  an  individual  character  the  n'dme  ot  sttmulatingf 
ami  tu  the  repressing  that  of  tt dative,’'  'Miis  very  learned  tnJ 
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scientific  stylo  of  nomenclature,  we  liumbly  conceive  to  lie  very 
liitloralculalcJ  to  throw  light  u|ion  the  caiisen  of  the  progrcj- 
#ion  of  human  nature  from  rudeness  to  refinement. 

Our  anth'^r  concludcH  his  first  hook  with  a  chapter  ‘on 
certain  circumstances  upon  wtiicli  national  character  hat  been 
supposed  to  depend/  which  he  classifies  as  follows — ‘  climate, 
nu*r,  tiie  oscillatorv  tendency  in  human  afifairs,  and  the  moile 
of  subsistence,  including  some  remark*  on  the  principle  of 
ppulation.’  Here,  as  befon*,  w»?  do  not  conceive  Mr,  Murray’s 
arrangement  to  he  peculiarly  accurate  ;  and  we  have  coniide- 
table  scruples  in  giving  our  assent  to  some  of  his  lea  ling 
tenets,  lie  professes  an  unqualified  dissent  from  the  doc¬ 
trine  universally  prevalent  among  the  ancient  philosophers, 
and  which  has  been  so  elegantly  defendtnl  hy  Momesf^uieu, 
that  much  of  the  natural  diversity  among  the  races  o(  men 
it  due  to  the  physical  efi'ects  of  clitnatc.  His  own  inquiries 
upon  the  subject,  he  says  ’  httve  led  him  decidedly  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  climate  (phi^sicaUj/  considered)  has  no  infiucnce. 
whatever  upon  human  character.’  (p.  140.)  This  we  are  quite 
satisfied  is  nt  least  as  erroneous  an  extreme  of  theory,  as  that 
which  ascribes  every  natural  diversity,  both  in  the  bodies  and 
minds  of  men,  to  climate  and  climate  alone.  The  causes  which 
determine  the  characters  and  capacities  of  men,  we  conceive 
to  be  partly  piiysical,  such  as  climate,  soil,  race;  and  fiartly 
moral,  such  as  education,  mode  of  life,  government,  ^c. 
That  ail  thestrhave  their  cll'cct,  cannot,  wc  think,  he  rationally 
denied  ;  although  it  is  a  problem  of  no  comnion  diflicnity,  to 
settle  the  precise  extent  and  influence  of  each,  and  the  mo- 
dificaiions  to  which  they  are  mutually  subjected  during  the  or¬ 
dinary  progress  of  events. 

The  second  and  iliird  books  of  Mr,  Murray’s  volume  are  oc- 
cupifd  in  digesting  the  accoutus  supplied  hy  voyages  and 
travels  respecting  the  manners  and  dispositions  of  man  in  the 
ruder  stages  of  society.  Tiiis  is  no  doubt  the  most  entertain¬ 
ing,  though  least  origin.al  part  of  the  work  ;  and  a  very 
laudable  diligence  appears  to  have  been  exerted  by  the  author 
in  examining  the  best  mmlern  authorities  concerning  the 
habits  of  newly  discovered  tribes.  The  least  advanced  stage 
of  human  improvement,  called  by  Mr.  Murray  the  primitive 
itute,  is  contemplated  under  the  separate  beads  of  solitary 
iiuiivi(luuls,sucb  as  Peter  the  wild  boy,  and  the  savage  of  Ave- 
}ron, — si‘parate  families,  as  those  of  the  Laplanders,  and  Sanio- 
icdes, — and  a  few  families  united  as  in  Greenland,  St.  Kilda,  ike. 
Of  this  primitive  condition  of  man,  he  appears  to  have  formed 
i  souicwhat  too  favourable  opinion.  He  pictures  it  a*  exhi¬ 
biting  ‘the  absence  of  crimes — traiiquility  maintained  with* 
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out  ilic  restraint  of  government — no  figliting,  no  bloodshed— 
the  gnilt  and  the  miseries  of  war  unknown.’  (p.  221.)  fleadnfits, 
however,  of  a  little  shade  to  this  flattering  portrait — as  in  the 
following  rather  amusing  account  of  the  gloomy  super>titioni 
of  the  Lsplauders,  which  the  reader,  if  he  pleases,  may  con- 
rast  with  ilie  well-known  panegyric  of  Liunanis. 

<  In  a  people  &o  situated,  we  may  naturally  expect  a  disposition  to 
seriousness  and  gloom.  Melancholy  is  the  child  of  solitude.  Society 
and  plenty,  the  g^at  cheerers  of  human  lile,  arc  both  wanting.  Alone 
with  his  family,  the  Laplander  wanders  on,  with  nothing  but  dreary 
wastes  around  him  on  every  side.  lie  meets  with  nothing  to  enliven  hii 
cxisunce,  or  to  break  its  monotony.  Hcncc  suicide  is  common  ;  niaay 
arc  tonunt,  even  thus,  to  escape  from  a  life  which  presents  only  a 
cbccrless  unvaried  round. 

‘  Tilts  combination  of  fear  and  melancholy,  naturally  renders  them  liable 
to  the  influence  of  superstition.  It  is  wonderful,  considering  their 
limited  faculties  in  other  respf'cts,  how  complicated  a  mythology  they 
have  formed.  Not  only  the  earth,  but  two  regions  above,  and  two  t>coeath 
are  all  filled  with  their  appropriate  deities.  A  mystic  drum,  with  the 
sounds  which  it  utters,  is  ilieir  oracle,  to  which  they  resort  on  all  oc¬ 
casions  for  advice  and  direction.  And,  what  \vc  sliould  hardly  expect, 
even  in  this  small  and  jioor  society,  arc  found  men,  who  cudeavour  to 
yionioie  ihcli  own  inteiesi  and  consequence,  by  working  on  il'c  fean 
and  credulity  cl  their  fellow  men.  Lapland  has  been  long  the  la> 'lurite 
abode  of  witches  anti  conjurors,  where  powers  above  humanity  .vre 
cl.iimcd  by  beings  that  are  scarcely  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  liuman.  The 
conjuror  possi  sses  jrower  over  the  winds,  which,  like  i^olus  of  old,  he 
ronfines  in  biigs,  and  sells  at  a  high  price  to  the  credulous  mariner.  In- 
visiole  flies  (suggested,  probably,  by  the  musejuiloes,  which,  during  the 
summer  months,  swarm  rn  the  forests  of  l^npland,)  are  ever  at  hand  to 
execute  vengeance  on  those  who  have  dared  to  offend  him.  He  claii» 
also,  along  with  the  rest  of  his  fraternity,  tHe  power  of  foreseeing  the 
future.  V  otarics  resort  to  him,  often  from  a  great  distance,  to  whom, 
after  receiving  |  resents,  and  throwing  himself  into  frightful  contortioDS, 
he  delivers  oracles  tlut  arc  believed  to  be  infallible. 

*  Nor  are  timidity  and  gloom  the  only  symptoms  of  this  deficiency  in 
tlic  diaractcr  of  the  Lajdander.  The  benevolent  affections,  having  so 
few  objects  on  which  to  exert  themselves,  remain  concentrated  within 
bimsi  If ;  and  a  selfisliness  ensues,  which  excludes  not  only  social,  but 
even  the  nearest  relative  affections.  Of  this  a  Swedish  writer  has  adduced 
some  instances,  which  seem  to  pass  all  comprehension,  A  Laplander 
having  drowned  himself,  his  wife  was  obliged  to  give  six  rein-deer  to 
licr  father-in-law  before  1  e  would  assist  in  the  interment  of  his  own  son. 
Avarice,  the  vice  of  litdc  minds,  reigns  even  in  Lapland.  If  a  wonum 
wrrr  dt.vf,  blind,  and  a  b.undicd  years  old,  she  is  said  to  be  certain  of 
suitors,  provided  she  possesses  a  plentiful  supply  of  rein-deer.  The  small 
sums  which  they  have  gained  by  the  sale  of  their  furs,  are  often  burkd 
in  the  cajtli;  and  as  their  reserved  character  prevents  them  from  ever 
disclosing  ihc  place  w-liere  they  have  been  deposited,  it  is  by  accideof 
•nly  if  the  discovery  be  ever  made. 
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•  Nor,  tliough  jiftiiltlrw  of  dmit  of  riolonce,  ar^  they  exempt  from  a 
certain  impotent  species  of  mali^ity.  Slander  and  detraction  are  said 
to  compose  a  faeourite  subject  of  their  ordinary  conrersation.  It  is  a«- 
iprted  also,  that  witchcraft  is  sometimes  resorted  to,  in  the  hope  of  dc- 
•troyinj?  their  enemies  by  secret  methods ;  though  as  such  relations  are 
naturally  mixed  with  fable,  much  reliance  is  not  to  be  placed  oo  them/ 
pp.  IS^— 189. 

The  savage  state  is  described  by  Mr.  Murray  at  considerable 
length,  under  three  heads  also,  viz.  ‘  imperfect  division  into 
tribes — small  free  nations — and  small  despotisms.’  I’he  fust 
of  these  conditions  he  re))resents  as  pregnant  with  almost  every 
evil  except  that  of  war,  from  which  it  is  exempted  on  account 
of  the  want  of  separation  into  distinct  indepcMxlent  communi¬ 
ties.  The  condition  of  small  free  nations,  is  exeinplined 
chiefly  among  the  North  American  savagi  s,  so  remarkable 
lor  the  cruelty  and  vindictiveness  with  which  they  pursue 
their  enemies,  and  the  fidelity  and  utfectimi  with  wIncIi  they 
bear  themselves  towards  their  friends.  Of  the  despotic  go¬ 
vernments  among  savage  nations,  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr. 
Murray  is  too  Haltering;  and  he  includes  under  this  title 
several  rude  comiiuiiiities  where  we  helie.ve  the  authoriiy  of 
the  cliicftain  to  have  liccii  very  limited.  In  various  instances, 
however,  the  subjection  of  the  savage  is  as  wonderfully  ex¬ 
cessive,  as  is,  in  other  cases,  his  .love  of  personal  lnde|>en- 
dcnce. 


‘  In  the  Canaries,  when  a  lord  came  of  age,  or  married  ;  several  of 
hii  people  precipitated  themselves  from  a*  high  rock,  in  celehr.ition  of 
those  happy  events.  Every  reader  must  have  heard  of  the  Schick  or  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain,  so  famous  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  It  was 
upon  this  devotion  of  his  people,  upon  the  alacrity  with  which,  at  his 
command,  they  faced  inevitable  destruction,  that  he  founded  the  system 
of  assassination  which  rendered  him  so  foniudable.  It  is  related,  tliut 
one  day,  standing  with 'an  European  ambassador  on  the  brink  of  a  pre¬ 
cipice,  he  with  the  mere  view  of  displaying  his  absolute  power,  called 
to  him  a  boy  who  at  his  command,  instantly  threw  himself  down  and 
was  dashed  to  pieces. 

*  It  was  customary  with  the  Floridans  to  make  their  first-born  a  sa¬ 
crifice  to  their  king ;  and  in  the  presence  of  an  assembled  multitude, 
the  inhuman  ceremony  was  performed,  amid  shouts  and  savage  rejoicings. 
Among  the  Ansicans,  with  whom  hunun  flesh  is  considerea  as  the 
most  delicious  food,  the  nobles  are  said  often  to  presetit  themselves  and 
fairies,  for  the  purpose  of  being  served  up  as  a  disit  at  the  table  of 
their  master. 


*  Among  other  nations,  we  find  customs  less  fatal  indeed,  but  no  less 
expn  isivc  of  unbounded  veneration.  In  Otaheite,  on  the  death  of  the 
•overeign,  the  whole  people  take  new  names ;  as  if,  by*  this  mighty 
change,  they  'had  all  been  converted  into  '  different  beings.  ^  When  he 
has  entered  any  house,  it*  is 'from 'that  time  sacred  t6  nim;  no  0^^ 
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person  must  set  foot  witliio  it.  Cjpt^in  Cooke  hMing  landed  at 
a  vi!U{|;e  in  the  Sanduich  Islands,  round  nil  the  inhabitanu  \y{^^ 
prostrate  at  the  doors  of  iJ)eir  housed;  and  on  enqutiing  the  reasoo, 
learned  that  it  was  in  honour  of  a  certain  great  mail  who  had  recem^ 
Jy  arrired  there.  The  same  navigator  having  invited  the  king  of  the 
Fiicndly  Islands  into  his  cabin,  the  monarch’s  attendants  instantly  took 
the  Aiarm,  nnd  rcniondtratcd  against  a  measure  which  would  enable 
any  one  to  walk  aSove  his  majesty.* — p.  356. 

Such  are  the  general  arranf  emenfs  aTid  tlieoretical  positions 
respecting  ilu*  character'ol  nations,  and  progress  of  society,  to 
whk'li  the  Kncjiiiricsof  Mr.  Murray  have  conducted  him  in  the 
present  volume  ;  and  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  some 
of  the  vievvs  ol  human  manners  which  he  presents  to  lu  are 
not  UMintercsting,  although  we  arc  far  from  acrpiicscing  in 
the  genera!  houudness  of  his  doctrines,  or  the  accuracy  of  his 
condusioiis. 


y^rt.XIlI.  Skeuht  Sy  Civil  and  of  the  Island  of  J ova  ^  and  its  m* 

medhtr  I'^ejtendeneies ;  comprising  interesting  Details  of  Batavia,  and 
aethei*:.  •  Pariiculars  of  the  celebrated  Poison-Tree.  Illustrated  with  a 
NLp.  8vo.  pp.  4‘JO.  Price  l+s.  6d.  Siockdale.  181 1. 

Art  XIV’.  jin  Account  of  the  Island  of  Java^  from  Anjesic,  in  the  Strait  of 
Sund.i,  to  Batavia ;  containing  its  Natural  History,  Customs,  &c. 
Intended  as  a  Supplement  to  “  oketches  Civil  and  Military,  &c.  8vo, 
p(}.  50.  Price  *2%.  Stockdale. 

^Pll  h  cnnlents  of  this  Volume  and  Its  Appendix,  are  avowedly 
^  ’  e.\Lracicd  frt'oi  Stavorinus,.  Staumon,  liarruw,  Tonil'c, 
Valentyne,  &c. ;  and  communicate,  ou  tht*  whole,  a  aomewhst 
more  than  suRicient  account  of  the  Uland  of  wiiich  it  professes 
to  be  a  survey.  The  form  of  it  is  altogether  ohjt*cti unable. 
It  makes  no  pretensions  to  arrangement ;  since,  though  it  con¬ 
tains,  indeed,  the  details  for  which  it  is  likely  to  be  consulted, 
the  expediency  of  setting  them  in  their  propbr  places  appean 
K:arcely’  to  lu  vc  suggested  itself  to  tlie  editor.  He  does,  it  is 
true,  mak('  a  feeble  attempt  at  apology,  for  what  he  calls  ‘  the 
plan  of  comprizing  each  separate  account  in  one  book;'  and 
expfi  ses  his  regret  that  it  must  subject  ‘  the  reader  to  some 
re|>etiuon.’  But  ue  seeins,  at  the  same  time,  to  think  it  a  suffi¬ 
cient  excuse  for  this  vexatious  and  inexcusable  absurdity, 
th<  ^  *  it  is  calculated  to  do  more  justice  to  the  res)>cctive  trar 
vellcrs,'  dee.  If  it  had  occuired  to  Mr.  Stockdals,  that  it  w« 
of  much  more  importance  to  *  do  justice’  to  his  suhjeet,  and  to 
his  readers,  he  would  have  found  it  easy  to  mak  j  the  ftrst  more 
inteVligible  and  interesting,  i  i  half  the  space;  and  he  might 
have  gratified  the  latter  by  a  less  nip  icioiis  demand  upon  their 
leisure  and  their  purse<.  As  the  larger  |ioriion  of  this  work 
has  long  been  familiar  to  the  public,  we  shall  content  uursclvoi 
with  a  few  brief  indications  or  its  contents. 
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Java  one  of  that  lar^  ^loup  of  iilaoda  which  epamtes  the 
liuJian  from  the  Pacific  S<‘«. 

•  It  licf  nearly  in  the  direction  of  eist  and  went :  to  the  south  and  vest 
its  ihorrt  are  watlied  by  the  southern  Intfian  oce^n  ;  to  thr  north-west  I  •• 
the  UUnd  ot  Sumatra;  to  the  north,  Borneo;  to  the  north-vMit,  Ccl  besj 
aoJ  to  the  east  that  of  Bali.  Accr>rdinjf  to  the  moat  recent  anl  beat  ohs  'f- 
niiooi,  it  ii  situated  between  S*  5iV  and  8^  k)'  of  south  latitude,  aOit  tx* 
tends  from  PiO®  5'  to  1^1P50'  lontdtude,  east  of  TcncriflFe,  full  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  Dutch  miles  in  ien;;tli ;  and  at  the  broadest*  |«rt,  from  the 
point  of  Cot‘dix‘a,  near  Japan,  to  the  south  coast  of  the  province  of  MaU- 
ram,  it  is  about  six  and  thirty  Dutch  miles  over.  A  chain  of  high  im>un- 
uini,  commencing  to  the  cast,  in  the  province  of  Balambouang,  and  run¬ 
ning  through  it  to  the  westward,  gradually  decreasing  in  hei  'ht,  divides 
this  island,  longitudinally,  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  nonhero  poniop  it 
the  largest  and  the  best.' 

Of  the  south-west,  little,  it  appears,  is  known.  Tlie  northern 
side  is  low  and  woody  ;  and  dnriii^  the  soutli-oasi  n  onsoon, 
stTords  good  and  safe  ancliorage,  hut  in  north-westt‘r!\  wiruU 
it  becomes  a  dangerous  lec-^horo.  1'he  isiund  •  is  waterc^d  hv 
a  great  nnnihor  of  rivers  which  all  descend  from  the  chain  of 
Qtoiintaini  which  diviilc.s  the  island,  hut  n.me  of  them  arc  na¬ 
vigable  for  ships,  or  large  vessels.*  Phe  soil  is  ferule,  uinl  pro¬ 
duces  rice,  pepper,  cotton,  indigo,  good  timber  for  ship  hmid* 
iug,  turmeric,  ^c. 

‘When  the  Company  first  established  themselves  .htTc,  Java  was  di¬ 
vided  into  three  large  empires  :  namely,  Banuni,  Jaccatia,  and  the  empire 
of  the  Soesoehoenam,  which  last  was  the  most  extensive,  anJ,cuiupre* 
bended  full  two-thirds  of  the  whole  island.  Cheribon  being  feudatory  lo  it. 
Times  have  now  so  far  altcied,  that  the  island  is  divided ,  into  Gve  sutes  Or 
empires,  wliich  .^together  contain  one  hundred  and  tw'cntv-ihice  pruvmces 
or  governments,  among  which  the  kingdom  of  Bantim  is  considered  but 
as  one.  Each  province  or  gover.nmcnt  consists  ot  a  certuin  iiu:nber  of 
Tjatjart,  or  familic-s,  the  number  of  which,  .throughout  tht*  whole  of  Java, 
iccKuilr^^'  Banum,  amounted,  in  the  year  1777,  to  152,  OH.* 

It  is  not  neccssarj’,  nor  would  it  be  very  intcrr.sting  to  our 
i  readers,  for  us  lo  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  IVuicti  phtnint'd 
ihc  virtual  sovereignty  of  the  island.*'  The  advances  of  luurpn- 
lionhave  hc^n  similar  in  all  ages  and  climates;  Varying  only 
I  iuhe  usurping  power  felt  itself  stronger  or  weaker..  ‘'IVea- 
chery  and  violence  were  here,  as  el^wbere,  the  weafiuti*  of. 
Fairopcaii  policy;  and  the  maxim,  ^divide  and.  teigii,' was 
*^Tcr  better  illustrated  than  by  the  conduct  i»t  the  -DuU  b,  in 
Island  of  Java.  A  parallel,  full  of  gluoiny  interest,  might 
be  drawn  between  the  bloody  and  arbitrary  nb*n«urei  of  the 
•liffereni  coiiuncrcial  companies,  who  have  lornn’d  esiabitsh- 
°)enu,  and  claimed  dominion  in  countries  presumed  barbarous  ;m 
•*h1  in  this  comparison  of  cruelty  and  deceit,  the  slaughter  of 
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the  Chinese  settlers  at  Bataria  would  occupy  a  drstinguisbel 
place.  The  Chinese  have  not,  however,  been  deterred  by 
this  treacherous  massacre,  from  continuing  and  enlarging  their 
csiablishinent ;  for  this  volume  describes  their  quarter  in  tbe 
subtirlHi  as  *  the  most  populous,*  and  the  poll-tax  levied  on 
them  by  the  Comf>any  as  amounting  to  40,000  rix  doliarit.  Jt 
dues  not  seem  veij’  easy  to  state  the  value  of  the  Conipatit^i 
iniiiiense  tradcy  different  estimates  producing  dilf^retit  rosutfs; 
l»ut,  on  the  whole,  we  suspect  the  highly  favourable  calcuU- 
lions  of  Mossel  to  be  altogether  erroneous,  and  that,  in  a  com- 
nierctal  view,  it  was  a  losing  concern.  That  this  lias  been  the 
case  for  some  time  past,  appears  clearly  from  the" statement  o( 
the  writer  of  the  first  part  of  this  Vila. 

The  principal  Rnropeaii  establishment,*  Batavia,  is  situated 
on  u  noble  bay,  perfectly  secure  at  all  seasons.  The  number 
of  house's  in  the  c  ity  and  suburbs  is  estimated  by  Valentvncii 
4,710,  by  Barrow  at  5,270  ;  and  the  statements  of  Huysercirt 
the  number  of  mule  inhabitants,  of  all  nations,  at  1 10,815. 
'Fhe  nnhealthiiiess  of  Batavia  is  proverbial,  and  sufficiently  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  the  following  paragraph. 

‘  Two  principal  causes  are  to  be  met  within  the  city,  and  a  great  part  of 
its  insalubrity  is  to  be  ascribed  to  them;  namely,  the  little  circulation ef 
watcrin  thccamils  which  intersect  it,  and  the  diminution  of  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  former  is  occasioned  by  the  river*  which  fomndr 
Conveyed  most  of  its  water  to  the  city,  being  now  greatly  weakened  by  ibe 
dr.tin  which  has  been  dug,  c.'ilicd  the  Stukhann^  which  receives  its  waier 
from  the  high  land,  and  carries  it  away  from  the  city,  so  that  ‘many  of  the 
canals  nm  lumost  dry  in  the  good  monsoon.  The  stagnant  canals,  in  the 
dry  season,  exhale  an  intolerable  stench,  and  the  trees  planted  along  thea 
impede  the  course  of  the  air,  by  which,  in  some  degree,  tlic  putrid  efflurii 
would  be  dissipated.  In  the  wet  season  the  inconvenience  is  coual ,  for 
then  these  icsenroin  of  corrupted  water  overflot^’  their  banks  in  the 
pan  of  the  town,  and  fill  the  lower  stofies  of  the  houses,  where  they  Icsft^ 
behind  them  an  inconceivable  quantity  of  slime  and  filth  :  yet  these  camli 
arc  sometimes  cleaned  ;  but 'the  cleaning  of  them  is  so  managed  as  to  be¬ 
come  as  .great  a  nuisance  as  the  foulness  of  the  water ;  for  the  black  msd 
taken  from  the  bottom  is'suffered  to  lie  upon  the  bank«,  in  the  middle  ofthe 
street,  till  it  has  acquired  a  sufficient  degree  of  hardness  to  be  made  tk 
lading  of  a  host,  and  carried  away.  As  this  mud  consists  chiefly  of  bumu 
ortlurr,  which  is  regularly  tlirown  into  the  canals  every  morning,  t^ 
scarcely  being  a  necessary  in  the  whole  town,  it  poisons  tlic  air  while  it  k 
dsying  to  a  considerable  extent.  Even  the  tunning  streams  become  on* 
saoect  in  their  turn,  by  the  negligence  of  the  people ;  for  every  nowsed 
tiien  a  dead  hog,  or  a  dead  horse,  is  str&nded  upon  the  shallow  p.ircs, 
it  being  the  busioetis  of  no  particular  person  to  remove  the  nuisance,  it  h 
negligently  left  to  time  and  accident.* 

‘  In  Java,’  observes  Mr.  Barrow,  *  every  object  seems  to  b< 
impregnated  wkb  life  :♦  a  glass  of  water  from  the'canal  bccoBDC*- 
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within  a  few  hours,  a  mass  of  animated  matter,  Uic  minute  por* 
lions  of  wliioh  move  about  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  bay, 
twarming  with  myriads  of  living  creatures,  exhibits  in  tlie 
night-time  a  phosphorescent  light,  like  a  sheet  of  fire.  The 
stream  of  fresh  water  which  fills  into  it,  being  more  impreg^ 
iiatcil  with  animal  life,  is  distinctly  traced  in  the  bay,  by  a  train 
more  luminous  and  more  brilliant  than  the  rest  of  the  snrfa'ce, 
appearing  like  another  milky  way  in  the  midst  of  a  firmament 
of  stars.’ 

I’hc  native  Javanese  are  descrihed  as  ‘  of  a  middling  size, 
and  in  general  well-proportioned,  of  a  light  brown  colour, 
with  a  broad  forehead,  and  a  flattish  nose,  which  hiia  a  sinuU 
curve  downwards  at  the  tip.’  Their  hair  is  black,  their  dress 
adapted  to  the  climate,  ami  their  weapon,  the  Malay  Kris.  In 
disposition  they  arc  said  to  be  ‘  proud,  lazy,  and  cowardly.’ 
They  arc,  in  general,  Mohammedans,  but  the  traces  of  their 
original  Iliiulooism  are  still  apparent. 

Tlic  notices  respecting  the  vegetable  poisons  of  Java  arc  coT- 
lectcd  from  various  sources.  First,  wc  have  tlie  notorious  ro¬ 
mance,  translated  from  the  French  of  the  veracious  M.  Focrch, 
and  transplanted  from  the  London  Magazine  into  Dr.  Darwin’s 
Botanic  Garden.  Then  we  are  presented  with  M.  Lesche- 
naiili’s  Memoir,  taken  from  Junalcsdu  Museum  (Tllisioire  Na^ 
turelle;  and  the  account  is  closed  with  a  few  extracts  from 
Mr.  Brodic’s  Experiments  on  Vegetable  Poisons,  of  which  our 
readers  will  tinii  an  abstract  in  our  Review  for  December, 
1811. 


Art.  XV.  Two  Sermons  preached  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Reverend  the 
Archdeacon,  at  Leicester,  in  the  Years  1805  and  1811:  to  which  is 
added,  a  Sermon  on  the  Salvation  which  is  in  Christ  only*  Hy  the  Re¬ 
verend  Edward  Thomas  Vaughan,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  St.  Martin’s  and 
and  All  Saint’s  in  Leicester,  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon* 
Lord  St.  John,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  fivo. 
pp.  136.  Price  Ss.  6d.  Hatchard.  1810. 

poll  these  Sermons  Mr.  Vaughan  deserves  our  sincere 
thanks.  He  discovers  a  piety  of  spirit,  and  a  soundness  of 
doctrine,  which  cannot  be  too  warmly  applauded  ;  and  with 
hrartteli  zeal  and  benevolence,  delivers  many  weighty  truths 
»nd  appropriate  instructions.  Happy  would  it  be  for  the 
Church  were  all  lier  ministers,  when  called  upon  to  similar 
J^rvices,  to  perforin  them  in  a  manner  equally  faithful  arid 
impressive. 

In  the  first  Sermon,  from  2L  Cor.  iv.  5,  Mr.  V.  treats  of  the 
excellence  and  importance  of  the  institution  of  preaching  ; 
ajul  after  specifying  the  topics  on  which  the  discourse  of  tne 
Christian  minister  should  chiefly  turn,  he  shews,  from  the 
VTIL  3  X 
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command  of  Christ,  the  example  of  the  apostles,  and  tite 
reason  of  the  thing  itself,  that  these  topics  should  be  explained 
and  enforced  witn  the  utmost  earnestness.  The  following 
passai;es,  notwitltstanding  their  length,  we  must  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  transcribe. 

‘  What  it  this  Gospel,  and  what  eomtUutn  this  Gospel,  which  we 
are  thus  commanded,  aod  hare  thus  undertaken  to  preach  ?  Is  it  not  the 
mrelation  of  God’s  will  to  nunkind,  for  the  forgiveness  and  acceptance 
of  sinners  ?  Is  it  not  those  “good  tidings  of  great  joy,”  which  bring 
to  us  the  knowledge  of  a  Saviour  ^  Is  any  thing  more  required  to  cornu, 
tme  it,  or  is  any  thing  less  sufficient  to  constitute  it,  than  the  declantioi 
of  those  truths,  which  I  have  set  forth  as  the  outline  of  Christian  preach, 
iog  ?  The  worth  of  the  soul ;  its  native  condemnation  ;  its  restoratka 
in  Christ  Jesus ;  the  way  of  access  to  Him  ;  the  origin,  source,  aod 
channel  of  each  individual’s  redemption  ;  the  use  of  the  means  of  grace; 
enlarged  and  minute  views  of  Christian  duty  and  of  Christian  privilege: 
surely  these  several  particulars  must  be  combined  to  form  the  whole  of 
this  saying  ;  “  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.’* 
Now  ifthis  be  the  Gospel,  what  is  it  to  preach  the  Gospel  ?  Is  it  oa 
fully  to  unfold  these  truths,  and  to  enforce  them  upon  the  understanding 
and  the  conscience  ?  Tamely  to  assert  any  number  of  grave  propositiooi, 
however  weighty  and  important,  is  not  to  **  preach  die  word.”  Jetss 
Christ  must  be  •*  evidently  set  forth  before  their  eyes,  crucified  among 
them.”  Even  argument  and  deroonstrration  are  not  sufficient,  if  alone. 
To  constitute  the  solid  and  impassioned  exercise  of  preaching,  not  ooljf 
must  the  understanding  be  convinced,  but  the  affections  dso  must  be 
roused,  .ind  the  conscience  made  to  bear  witness,  and  the  thoughts  to  ac¬ 
cuse  or  excuse,*  pp.  37—39. 

*  The  method  I  have  recommended  is  intrinsically  excellent,  as  bring 
adapted  to  the  wants  both  of  sinners  and  of  believers.  To  the  former  9 
these,  with  whom  I  comprehend  all  that  large  multitude  of  mankind  tha 
if  not  yet  faithfully  labouring  to  “  serve  God  in  the  Go^l  of  his  Sot,* 
it  displays  the  ne^  of  the  Saviour,  the  Lord*  Jesus  Christ ;  whilst  it  a^ 
imniiters  persuasions  that  they  may  seek,  and  directions  that  they  VJ 
find  him. 

*  Mon  is  not  naturally  Inclined  to  feel  his. spiritual  necessities.  Mor* 
bidly  sensible  to  his  temporal  exigencies,  his  soul  perishes,  yet  he  knov^ 
it  not.  It  is  an  arduous  task  Indeed,  to  humble  his  pride,  and  make  m 
cry  for  succour.  How  suitable  does  it  seem  then  to  his  wants,  thst 
thould  be  frequent,  minute,  and  strenuous  in  declaring  the  natural  blii^ 
oess,  guilt,  and  corruption  of  nun  !  Assure  him  continually  .that**  tk 
light  which  is  in  him**  by  nature  “  is  darkness;”  that  he  **  recciveth  ^ 
the  tilings  of  the  Spirit  of  God,”  without  the  iliumioation  of  that  Spny 
that  he  must  be  “  bom  again,*'  or  ever  he  can  “  see  the  kingdom  of 
proving  aod  illustrating  this  assurance,  and  appealing  strongly  tobif^ 
derttanding  and  to  his  cooKieoce  for  the  truth  of  it :  win  not  * 
node  of  teaching  extort  from  him  the  acknowledgment,  that  be  rtqaint* 
Prophet,  who  can  give  sight  to  the  blind  ? 

*  Speak  to  him  at  large  of  the  holy  character  of  Cod  ;  of  the  boly»f' 
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rKual.  bcart-s^aching  irquircmcnts of  his  law:  call  upon  him  to  examine 
himself  by  this  stJU  JarJ  ;  to  compare  hit  actions»  thoughts,  and  words 
with  it ;  h'5  imaginations  and  projects ;  his  public  and  his  private  mo- 
nirDU  i  hi’  seasons  of  business  and  his  convivial  hours ;  his  boyhood* 
his  manhood,  his  advancing  age :  will  he  not  at  length  coof'ss,  that  he 
has  oe<*d  of  “  such  an  High- priest,  who  is  set  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  the  Majesty  in  die  heavens,*’  and  whose  “blood  cleanseth 

from  all  sin  :**  * 

‘  In  like  manner,  if  he  be  urged  to  take  strict  notice  of  the  inclining!  of 
his  will  ;  of  his  dally  frame  and  temper ;  of  his  usual  habits  in  feeling 
and  practice  ;  if  he  be  reminded  continually,  “  that  in  his  Hesh  dwelletli 
no  good  thing;**  that  the  fountain  whence  his  actions  flow  is  polluted 
with  sin  ;  iliat  as  a  cage  is  full  of  birds,**  so  is  ••  his  heart  full  of  de« 
ceil"  and  of  vile  nftlT^lons  :  will  not  these  intimations  convince  him,  that 
he  has  need  of  a  IVince  as  well  as  a  Saviour  ?  of  one  who  can  give  re¬ 
pentance  as  well  as  remission  of  sins  ;  who  can  subdue  his  corruptions  as 
well  as  remove  his  stains  of  guilt ;  who  can  affect  what  **  not  one*'  besides 
muii  attempt,  by  “  bringing  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?** 

*  Convinced  that  he  has  need  of  such  a  Saviour  as  Jesus  Christ,  we 
leave  him  not  without  strong  motives  to  seek  an  immediate  interest  in  ihe 
merits  of  this  Saviour.  We  admonish  him  that  God  is  faithful  and  true; 
who  has  promi»«ed  to  forgive  and  magnify  the  believer,  and  to  punish  the 
impenitent ;  that  there  is  no  refuge  from  eternal  torment  but  in  the  Mnc- 
tuaryof  the  cross  of  Christ ;  no  real  happiness  here  but  in  tliat  “  service 
which  is  perfect  freedom.**  Thus  insisting  upon  the  extreme  hazard  of 
delay,  the  pure  joys  of  the  obedience  of  faith,  and  the  certain  miseries  of 
unbelief ;  do  we  not  compel  him  to  desire,  and  with  all  earnestness  to 
leek,  “  the  kingdom  and  the  righteousness  of  God**  in  Jesus  Christ  V 

*  Nor  is  our  plan  less  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  believers.  They  arc 
treading  in  iliat  “  narrow  way  which  leadetli  unto  life  ;**  but  they  are 
treading  amidst  briers  and  thorns,  not  always  discerning  their  path,  some- 
times  uking  devious  and  even  retrograde  steps,  and  often  discouraged, 
faint,  and  weary  through  the  tediousness  and  toilsomeness  of  their  jour¬ 
ney.  I'hus  in  the  discharge  of  our  |astoral  office  we  have  a  strange  and 
various  care  to  fulfil  even  towards  tlic  folded  of  the  flock.  We  have  the 
beany  and  the  sound  to  lay  down  in  green  pastures,  and  to  lead  beside  still 
waters :  we  have  also  the  diseased  to  strengthen  ;  the  sick  to  heal ;  the 
broken  to  bind  up  :  we  have  to  bring  again  that  which  was  driven  away, 
to  seek  that  which  was  lost.  How  can  we  do  all  this,  but  by  unfolding 
t|^  whole  range  of  Christian  duty,  and  by  opening  the  full  store  of  Chris¬ 
tian  privilege  ?  We  instruct  them,  therefore,  so  that  they  shall  not  err 
for  lack  of  knowledge  :  we  caution  them  that  they  may  not  fall  for  lack 
of  restraint :  we  heal  and  restore,  by  putting  them  io  remembrance  of 
better  times,  and  better  hopes ;  we  purify,  console,  make  fruitful,  rich, 
poacefoJ,  joyous,  by  speaking  to  them  of  mercy  and  of  judgment,  by  ex¬ 
postulating,  threatening,  persuading  ;  in  short,  by  not  “  shunning  to  de¬ 
clare  to  them  all  the  counsel  of  God,**  in  its  place  and  proportion.  Are 
*bry  puflird  up  ?  we  warn  them  they  are  nothing  ;  “  venf  worms,  and  no 

*  Arc  they  desponding  ?  we  remind  them  of  the  fulness  of  Christ : 
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that  his  strength  is  perfecU'd  in  weakness  ;**  and  that  they,  being  weik, 
shall  be  ena&cJ  to  “  do  all  things  through  Christ  that  strcngthenftli 
them.*”  Do  they  lack  comfort  ?  we  tell  them  of  that  love  of  their  heavenly 
Mister,  who  piticth  them  “  even  as  a  father  piticth  his  own  children  ;• 
who  scourgeth  that  he  may  bless ;  who  chastiseth  that  he  may  crown  with 
glory.’  pp.  45 — 47. 

The  discourse  concludes  with  an  animated  address  to  hit 
clerical  brethren,  part  of  which  is  as  follows. 

*  It  is  vain  to  expect  that  we  should  preach  tliesc  truths  in  the  manner  I 
have  described  I  and  it  were  vain,  if  we  should  so  preach  them  ;  unless  «t 
know  them  tor  ourselves ;  unless  “we  having  the  same  spirit  of  faith  sc- 
cording  18  it  is  written,  I  believed  and  therefore  have  I  spoken  ;  veaUo 
believe  and  therefore  speak  unless  we  can  say,  “  I  know  whom  I  haie 
believed  “  now  we  believe,  not  because  of  tliy  saying,  for  we  hase 
heard  him  ourselves,  and  know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.” 

‘  Oh  !  let  it  be  our  first  care  to  experience  the  vital  energies  of  that 
Gospel,  v^hich  is  declared  to  be  “  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,”  io 
our  own  souls.  Then  will  it  certainly  be  our  second  care,  and  not  Ictt 
our  care,  to  declare  it  freely  and  faithfully  to  others ;  specially,  to  fetd 
therewith  that  “  flock  of  Christ,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made 
us  overseers.”  Wc  shall  declare  it,  not  arrogantly,  fiercely,  unfeelingly, 
but  in  tender  love  and  compassion, as  dying  sinful  men  to  dying  sinners; 
not  in  the  spirit  of  self-seeking,  but  wirh  a  single  eye  to  our  Master’s  glo¬ 
ry,  not  in  the  fear  ef  man,  but  of  God. 

*  With  the  Bible  in  our  heads  and  in  our  hearts  ;  with  warm  and  grat^ 
ful  remembrance  of  our  bleeding  Saviour’s  love,  “who  gave  himsnf  for 
us,”  and  of  the  Father’s  love  who  sent  him  ;  waiting  for  the  promise  of 
the  Spirit,  as  that  which  alone  can  make  us  effective  workmen  ;  and  hast¬ 
ing  unto  the  coming  of  that  day  of  God,  in  which  we  shall  be  called  to 
give  an  an  account  of  every  sermon  we  have  preached,  of  the  truths  we 
have  declared,  and  of  the  truths  which  wc  have  forborne  to  declare ; 
wc  shall  not  be  cold  or  careless  preachers ;  we  shall  not  be  ostentatious, 
v.iin -glorious  preachers  ;  we  shall  not  be  unsuccessful  preachers.  The 
I.,ord  shall  own  his  word  in  the  feebleness  of  the  instrument :  he  shall 
cause  it  to  be  the  “  hammer  which  breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces  the 
tlmndiT  to  alarm  man’s  heart,  the  rain  to  **  make  it  bring  forth  and  bad;” 
the  mighty  wind  to  shake,  the  consuming  fire  to  purge;  the  bread  to 
strengthen,  the  oil  to  gladden,  the  distilling  dew  to  rrfresh  his  people.’ 
pp.  49 — 51. 

% 

The  second  Sermon,  from  Mat,  ix.  38,  Pray  ye  therefore 
llte  l-ord  of  the  harvest,”  &.c,,  has  for  its  object,  to  point  oot 
the  labour  involved  in  a  due  discharge  of  the  ministerial 
function,  and  to  trace  to  a  divine  source,  the  competence 
and  success  of  the  faithful  pastor.  That  the  office  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  minister  is  a  laborious  office,  is  inferred  from  the  names 
and  titles  by  which  be  is  characterized. 

*  The  “  Shepherd”  must  lend  his  flock.  The  “  Watchman”  must  be 
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luoding  al^r.iys  upon  his  hitrh  tower.  The  “  B«iildcr**  must  be  laying 
his  stones.  The  “  Steward”  has  his  portions  to  divide.  The  **  Eran- 
Urlisi”  utters  his  voice"!  The  “  Ambassadoi-**  traverses  sea  and  land. 
The  **  Angel’*  has  his  errands  to  perform.  The  “  Minister*’  or  servant 
must  wait  upon  his  master*s  guests.  The  “  Soldier**  must  endure  hard¬ 
ness.  The  labourer  in  God’s  husbandry  ;  in  his  vineyard,  and  in  hit 
hin  est ;  must  “  rise  up  early,  and  late  take  rest,  and  eat  the  bre.id  of  care¬ 
fulness.**  Even  the  “  Ruler’*  and  the  “  Overseer**  are  not  without  their 
trust  and  correspondent  duties ;  whilst  the  “  Elder**  has  his  reverence  not 
for  his  own  sake  only,  but  that  he  may  labour  with  success  •*  in  the  word 
and  doctrine.’*  *  pp.  62, 63. 

The  same  conclusion  is  deduced  from  considering  the  gre<il 
I  end  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  the  means  by  wiiich  it  m 
arromplished  ;  the  end— to  glorify  God  in  the  salvation  of 
*  men ;  the  means — directly,  by  a  variety  of  pastoral  e.xercises, 
and  indirectly  by  cultivating  a  becoming  spirit  and  conversa-^ 
lion. 

‘  The  ministerial  office,  then,*  says  Mr.  V.,  in  winding  up  this  part 
of  his  subject,  ‘  is  an  office  of  labour.  My  beloved  brethren,  let  us  ailc 
of  ourselves  severally^  Do  we  find  it  such  ?  do  we  make  it  such?  do  we 
prove  it  to  be  such  ?  Do  we  labour  thus  in  our  ministerial  exercises,  ia 
our  personal  conduct  ?  at  fteling  the  inestimable  worth  of  perishing 
"  souls,  and  the  responsibility  which  our  high  office  charges  on  us  ?  Rather 

:  — are  we  not  all  comparatively  idlers  ?  Might  not  the  most  active  and 

honourable  of  our^  brethrer^ustly  lie  do.wn  in  shame  as  unfaithful  ?  But 
there  are  broad  lines  of  difference  in  the  characters  of'  God’s  ministers. 
There  are  those  who  may  be  truly  said  to  labour,  and  there  are  idol 
shepherds.’*  The  slothful  minister  ;  the  covetous  minister ;  the  ambitious 
minister  ;  the  pleasure-loving  minister  ;  the  vain,  trifling,  thoughtless,  mi^ 
niiter:  have  these  ceased  from  among  us  ?  The  Lord  convince,  convert, 
heal  them  !  The  Lord  enable  us  to  examine  and  prove  ouruiveif  that  we 
be  not,  at  least  continue  not,  in  their  number  I*  p.  73. 

In  proof  of  his  second  proposition,  ^  the  true  and  faithful 
minister  is  of  the  Lord,*  Mr.  V.  observes,  that  it  is  the  Lortl 
~  who  makes  him  willing  to  undertake  the  work  ;  who  furnishes 
?  him  with  ability  to  perform  it,  enlightening  his  mind  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  enabling  him  to  preserve  a  con  • 

3  sisteiu  conduct;  and  who  rewards  bis 'labours  with  siiccelk. 

1  The  discourse  is  marked  throughout  by  a  fine  strain  of  fio- 

1  leinn  warning  and  self-appl'icatipn ;  and  every  clergyman 

would  do  well  to  make  tt  ihe  companion  of  his  retired 
I  thoughts  and  meditations.  ' 

The  third  sermon  is  of  a  more  general  nature.  Tl^c  text  is  > 
Acu  iv.  12 ;  neitlier  is  there  salvation  in  any  other,**  8wc. 

I  from  which  the  preacher  takes  occasion  to  explain  and  incut- 
r^atesome  articles  on  which  he  had  but  slightly  touched  in  the 
preceding  discourses.  He  points  out,  in  the  first  place,  the 
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nature  of  the  salvation  here  spoken  of,  and  tlien  proceeds  to 
shew,  that  this  salvation  is  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  him  only, 
l^ruclv  as  we  have  already  quoted,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
transcribing  the  followinn  close  and  higl)ly  evangelical  ex- 
imstulation,  wliich  occurs  under  the  last  mentioned  coniideri. 
lion. 

*  Nothing  of  your  own,  nothing  belonging  to  any  other  human  being 
than  Christ,  can  prociire  tilvation  for  you.— What  will  you  be  disposed  to 
mention  Will  you  say,  I  am  righteous  ?  I  have  no  need  of  the  Saviour 
you  describe.  1  hare  committed  no  sin.  I  refer  you  to  the  former  ptn 
of  my  discourse,  in  which  1  hare  spoken  freely  of  the  state  and  character 
of  roar.  If  man  unircrsally  be  guilty,  unirersally  deprared,  and  univer¬ 
sally  under  sentence  of  condemnatioo,  for  his  guilt  and  depravity ;  as 
history,  experience,  conscience.  Scripture,  testify  ;  universally  he  has  need 
of  salvation :  need  of  something  to  be  interposed  between  himself  and 
rengeance  ;  much  more  need^f  something  to  be  interposed,  if  he  would 
be  entitled  to  everlasting  reward. 

*  Will  you  say,  1  bare  sinned ;  but  I  hare  performed  some  works  of 

rightcousoiM,  for  which  God  will  pardon  and  accept  me  ?  1  hare  been 

honest  and  industrious  in  the  work  of  my  calling.  I  have  brought  up  roy 
funily  with  credit.  1  hare  submitted  patiently  to  the  raiious  evils  ot  ay 
condition.  I  have  given  much  alms  to  the  poor.  1  have  been  regular  ia 
my  attendance  upon  the  ordinances  of  religion.  A  distinct  answer  might 
be  given  to  each  of  these  distinct  pleas  ot  merit.  Your  industry  has  bad 
its  reward.  Your  submission  to  pain  was  for  your  own  comfort:  fretful- 
ness  wonld  but  luve  added  to  your  burden.  Your  alms-givings  werea 
debt  due  to  society.  You  was  paid  in  the  praise  which  you  received  from 
men,  and  in  the  satiafactory  emodona  in  your  own  bosom.  Your  a|p 
tendance  upon  the  ordinances  of  religion  has  contributed  to  yonr  respecta¬ 
bility,  and  to  your  comfort.  But  it  ia  enough  to  say  universdly,  these  is* 
vend  actions,  if  really  good,  were  no  more  than  your  duty.  Our  blessed 
matter  has  uught  ua  to  silence  every  presumptuous  suggesdon,  which 
might  arise  in  our  minds,  after  the  performance  of  the  mostTaithful,  active, 
and  seirdenying  services,  with  this  consideration ;  that  the  relation  ia 
which  we  suad  to  God  is  such,  as  to  give  him  a  ^11  claim  to  all  these 
laborious  exertions  on  our  part.  He  is  not  our  debtor  for  them.  **  So 
likewise  re,  when  ye  shall  have  done  all  these  things,  which  are  conih 

manded  you,  say,  We  are  unprofitable  servants;  we  hart  done  that  whi^ 
fas  our  duty  to  do.**  But  in  fact  all  theie  good  acdoos  are  ddccuve  io 
goodness.  It  might  he  shown  of  every  one  of  them  severally,  that  they 
are  at  leart  short  of  excellency,  if  not  absolutely  sinful.  “  All  our 
righteousness  are  aa  filthy  rags.**  Wc  should  find  univcrully,  that  either 
they  hare  cot  been  performed  according  to  the  perfect  rule  of  God*s  pej^ 
feci  law,  or  ther  hare  not  been  performed  by  the  priodple  of  faith  b 
Christ,  which  He  alone  accepu ;  or  they  hare,  not  been  performed  in  the 
spirit  of  lore  to  him ;  or  they  hare  not  been  performed  with  a  single  eye 
to  his  glory.  Not  haring  all  these  esseodal  reqnisttet  of  a  good  acdoiW 
they  hare  need  to  be  washed  in  the  blood  of  Christ ;  to  be  mrgirea,  »• 
stead  of  being  rewarded. 

Will  you  say,  I  grant  aH  thia,  but  I  repent  ?  I  hare  sinned.  I  btn 
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•oi  been  hirniletf.  My  good  deeds  will  not  MTe  me.  But  I  am  sorry 
fbr  my  tin  t  I  will  from  hence  forth  amend  my  life.  This  shall  be  my 
nlration.  You  cannot  resolee  better  than  to  repent.  •«  Except  you  repent, 
iril)  perish.'*  **  Repent,  and  be  coneerted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted 
out.'*  But,  as  you  hare  need  of  an  atonement  for  sin,  to  your  repentance 
will  not  constitute  that  atouement.  Your  sorrow  for  sin  put,  now  ina« 
perfki  is  it !  The  true  penitent’s  great  grief  is,  that  he  cannot  grieer 
more.  ^  Oh  *  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of 
lean !"  But,  were  your  sorrow  perfect  |  did  it  go  to  the  full  extent  of 
grief,  which  sin  ought  to  excite  in  you ;  what  is  its  intrinsic  worth  I 
^at  satisfaction  does  it  make  to  the  disine  justice  ? 

*  Your  intended  amendment  of  life  is  commendable.  But  you  deceise 
yoorself.  You  fancy,  perhaps,  that  y^  shall  nerer  more  commit  sin. 
Alas  1  your  Heprasity  is  not  remosed  with  your  obdura^.  You  are  atUI 
f^l  of  infirmity,  and  will  remain  so  till  your  death.  Your  heart  ia  still 
the  laet  of  many  corrupt  affections,  which  will  be  continually  showing 
themscUes  with  greater  and  leu  degrees  of  actirity.  But  were  it  other¬ 
wise  (  could  your  future  obedience  be  perfect,  without  spot  or  blemish  | 
where  is  the  old  debt  ?  Perfect  obedience  to  is  po  more  than  you 
owe  Him  every  day.  If  you  should  live  for  millions  of  years,  you  would 
hate  DO  transferrablc  balance  wherewith  to  liquidate  the  ancient  debt  of 
arrvice.  Would  a  human  creditor  account  himself  paid  by  hit  debcor'n 
ceasing  to  increase  his  debt  ?  He  might  be  disposed  to  show  him  further 
iodulgeoce,  but  he  would  account  him  his  debtor  still.  This  again  is  a 
vr7  inadequate  illustration,  although  the  Scriptures  justify  us  in  adoptbg 
it.  Id  fact,  it  is  riiiiculous  to  tpeax  of  atonement  for  sin  nude  by  such  a 
errature  as  man.  The  evil  of  sin  it  infinite.  Shall  I  say  that  man  hat 
only  I  finite  satisfaettoo  to  offer  for  it?  Alas  I  all  the  satisfiKtion  he  has 
to  offer  is  altogether  worthless.  His  sorrow  and  his  amendment  are  alike 
imperfect  in  their  d^ree,  and  unsatisfying  in  their  nature.  In  the  Lamb 
of  God  (  and  in  Him  only  |  we  behold  that  sacrifice  of  infinite  value^ 
which  laketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world :  that  sacrifice  which  alone  can 
take  away  the  sin  of  any  one  nun ;  yea,  any  one  sin  ot*  any  one  man  :  that 
sacrifice,  which,  by  its  own  proper  and  unmixed  efficacy,  is  suiBcsent  to 
take  away  the  collective  sins  of  all  men.'  pp.  121— >127* 

Having  thus  enabled  ourr^^aderi  to  form  their  own'judgement 
on  these  discourses,  we  will  only  add  our  earnest  wish,  that 
they  may  circulate  extensively  among  all  classes  and  denomi¬ 
nations  of  Christians,  and  that  the  design  of  their  excellent 
iuthor  in  the  publication,  *  a  desire  of  contributing  his 
part,  whatsoever  it  may  be,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
nlvation  of  his  fellow  sinners,'  may  be  crowned  with  dla- 
tioguisbed  success. 
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Art.  XV  f.  General  Fietit  of  the  Agriculture  anJ  Minerals  of  Derby  tkm^ 
with  Obacnrations  on  the  mcani  of  their  iinproYeroent.  Drawn  up  for 
the  coniideration  of  the  Board  of  A  ^culture.  Vol.  l.*'contaiouig 
a  full  account  of  the  Surface,  IlilU,  V^leyi,  Rivers,  Kockt,  Caverm, 
Str.«ta,  Soils,  Mineral,  Mines,  Collerles,  Mining  Processes,  &c. 
lUusuated  by  five  coloured  Mops  and  Sections.  By  John  Farey,  Sea. 
Mineral  Surveyor.  8vu.  pp,xlviii.  5S2  price  12/.  Nicols.  1811.  ^ 
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QUen  of  our  rcjlders  as  mny  have  met  with  papers  from 

the  pen  of  Mr.  Farey  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  and 
Philosophical  Journal,  will  readily  imagine,  that  it  is  no 
irining  undertaking  to  peruse  five-hundred  pages  of  bis 
composition.  hope  they  willjduiy  appreciate  our  industry, 
when  we  assure  them  that  we  have  ac  tually  performed  this 
arduous  task;  but  we  speak  feelingly  when  we  entreat  the 
author. to  render  our  work  less  toilsome,  as  he  proceeds. 
He  has  our  full  consent,  when  spe.iking  of  lead  mines, 
and  coal-pits,  lo  employ  the  under  ground  language  of  the 
Diiuer  or  the  collier ;  for  it  is  more  agreeable  to  learn  even 
their  terms,  than  to  pul  up  with  the  circumlocutions,  which 
continual  explanations  would  occasion.  Wc  are  satisfied, 
too,  when  he  details  his  mineralogical  and  geological  obser* 
valions,  that  he  should  give  the  substances  and  strata  what 
names  he  pleases,  provided  he  furnishes  us  with  aicans 
to  identify  them.  V\  e  value  the  minuteness  with  w  hich  he 
enuiiieraU's  situations,  places,  &c.  even  though  the  detail  oc¬ 
cupies  pages.  But  wc  do  most  decidedly  protest  against  the 
disoiderly,  the  slovenly  manner  in  w  hich  he  Bings  nis  know- 
letlgc  at  the  public.  The  work  before  us  contains*  u 
%’aluablc  observations  in*  geology,  as  intescsting  descriptions 
in  mining,  and  r.s  acute  reasonings  in  various  branches  con¬ 
nected  with  natural  history,  as  any  work  ot  the  same  size 
we  know  ;  biit  to  get  at  them  the  reader  must  wade  through 
muddy  sentences  of  muiieasuiable  length,  nowi  entangled 
ill  constructions  unknown  before  to  oiir  language,  then  be¬ 
wildered  in  parentheses  of  which  he  can  find  neither  be¬ 
ginning  nor  end  ;  seeking  in  vain  for  assistance  from  punc¬ 
tuation,  and  stumbling  not.  uiifrequently  over  the  coarsest 
faults  against  grammar.  We  .wish  Mr.  F.  would  co|n- 
sider  that  he  is  acting  a  part‘>most  odiously  tymnnicai,  in 
condemning  his  readers  to  run  over  every  seiiltehce  half 
u  tiozeii  times.  It  is  highly  desirable  in  short,  that  if  he  will 
write  (and  science  would  be  a  loser  if  he  did  not)  he  would 
write — at  any  rate  in  better  language  than  the  specimens  he 
has  hitherto  produced. 

Should  we  be  thought  too  severe  in  these  strictures  on 
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an  plead  in  excu^,  that,  even  in  so  early 

a  sta^^  «s  ^1^®  preface,  we  met  with  sentences,  one 
^Qriy-seven  and  the  other  of  forty-six  lines,  as  difficult  to 
surmount  as  Derbyshire  mountains;  that  on  paj^e  fine,  we 
saw  with  astonishment  that  the  coniiiy  in  question  ‘‘  is  si- 
.  tuated  about  between  the  parallels  of  32*38' and  5:5*  27  of 
North-Latitude that  on  page  second  we  found  that  its  great* 
cst  breadth  is  about  from  K.  N.  E.  to  W.  in  consequence 

of  its  greatest  length  being  in  a  direction  from  S.  S.  E.  to 
N.  N.  W. that,'  pushing  on,  we  discovered  liiin  at  Inst  dis* 
linguishing  the  “  range  of  the  Fault,’'  in  every  Jormae^^ 

“  by  a  dotted  line.”  p.  120.  and  that**  ironstone  butts  from 
Braiisford  is  a  farther  contirniation  of  his  opinions,”  &c.  ^c^ 
Having  stated  our  disapprobation  of  the  manner  in  whieh 
Mr.  F.  gives  us  his  observations ;  and  just  expressing  a  wish  that 
he  had  been  ratiier  less  caustic  in  his  remarks  on  bis  brotlier 
geologists  ;  we  proceed  to  the  far  more  pleasant  part  of  our 
task,  and  will  attempt  to.  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the 
matter  contained  in  this  highly  interesting  performance. 

Mr.  Farey  informs  us,  in  the  preface,  ttiat  the  observations 
of  which  it  is  the  result,  were  principally  made  in  the  years 
1807,  1808,  and  180i>,  at  the  instance  of  8ir  Joseph  Ranks, 
and  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture;  and  that  it  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  first  chapter  of  his  report  to  tlie  Bcia'rij,  ‘  He  also 
intimates  that  the'  public  may  expect,  at  a  future  period,  a 
more  extensive  work,  with  a  large  geological  map,  containing 
a  complete  detail  of  the  facts  ,  which  have  come  utider  his 
notice  ;  and  a  sec'ond  volume  comprising  .the  continuation 
of  his  agricultural  report.  The  principai  value  of  the  part 
which  we  have  on  our  table,  in  the  precise  account  which  it 
affords^  of  the  stratifications  of  Derbyshire  ;  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  remainder  being  apparently  inserte<l,  merely 
in  compliance  with  the  general  directions  given  by  the  Board 
to  their  reporters. 

After  mentioning  the  situation  and  boundaries,  Mr.  F.  gives 
a  very  extensive  account  of  the  principal  ridges  or  water-heads, 
of  the  hills,  and  of  the  Valleys,  in  the  county,  with  their  res¬ 
pective  strata;  which  is  well,  though  not  very  elegantly  elu¬ 
cidated  by  an  outline  map,  indicating  the  principal  eminences, 
and  the  direction  of  the  ridges  which  unite  them.  It  would 
have  been  an  agreeable  and  useful  addition  to  this  part  of  the 
subject,  if  he  had  announced  the  heights  of  at  lea»t  some  of 
them.. 

The  second  section,  enumerates  the  divisions  of  the  county 
into  hundreds  and  parishes,  and  we  were  glad  to  notice  at  the 
close,  a  candid  acknowledgement  of  the  beneficial  efi’ecu  of 
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cri^sentin^  and  mcthodist  preaching,  in  parts  of  this  county, 
\%bich  would,  perhaps,  have  been  otherwise  debarred  from 
any  ndigious  instruction  whatever. 

’The  climate  a  pears  to  differ  very  little  from  tliat  of  the 
surrounding  counties,  and  Mr.  F.  will  by  no  means  admit, 
that  the  mountainous  tracts  are  as  inhospitable  as  travellers 
and  geographers,  who  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  high  co« 
louring  to  give  their  sketches  effect,  wish  to  make  us  believe. 
The  register  of  rain  kept  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
for  half  a  century,  at  Chatsworth,  enables  Mr.  F.  to  give  ui 
very  complete  details  in  this  part  of  the  meteorology  of  Der* 
byshire.  As  it  may  be  useful  to  some  of  our  readers,  to  com* 
pare  it  with  similar  observations  in  other  places,  we  transcribe 
ti»e  table  of  yearly  totals  entire. 

*  The  following  &re  the  yearly  totals,  viz.  in  1761,  26.  525  inches; 

26,  2i.  399  inches  ;  and  in 


Yrart, 

/  ntket,  1 

Yeart, 

Jntket, 

Yfort, 

iwkft. 

1763 

36  399  1 

1779 

•  •  • 

24.582 

1795 

•  •• 

23.531 

176^ 

•  •  • 

a4  262 

17s0 

t  •  • 

19.453 

1796 

•  •  • 

24.280 

1765 

•  •  • 

1731 

•  •  • 

23,067 

1797 

•  • 

30.129 

1766 

•  •  • 

2>.235 

1782 

•  •  • 

89.115 

1798 

•  •  • 

27.SG2 

1767 

•  •  • 

30.723 

17S3 

•  •• 

29.526 

1799 

•  •• 

30.295 

J768 

•  •• 

S9.911 

178t 

•  •• 

22.976 

1800 

•  •  • 

27.732 

1769 

•  •  • 

27.2S5 

17*^5 

•  •• 

23.162 

1801 

•  •  • 

28.S45 

1770 

•  •  • 

2!I.«46 

1786 

•  • 

30.676 

1802 

•  •  • 

23  340 

1771 

•  •  • 

22.433 

1787 

•  •• 

32.068 

1803 

•  •• 

24.270 

1772 

•  •  • 

30  842 

1781 

•  •  • 

19.856 

1804 

•  •• 

47.908 

1773 

«  •  • 

31.281 

1789 

•  •• 

36  309 

1805 

•  • 

29.232 

1774 

•  •  • 

31  522 

1790 

•  •• 

26.892 

1806 

•  •  • 

30.182 

1775 

•  •  • 

33  749 

1791 

•  •  • 

34.698 

1807 

•  >• 

26.365 

17/6 

•  •  • 

2!).892 

1792 

34.740 

1808 

•  •• 

28.502 

ill/ 

•  •  • 

24  974 

1793 

•  •• 

2V.316 

1809 

•  •  • 

29.914 

1778 

•  •  • 

29.895 

1794 

•  •• 

30.769 

1810 

•  •• 

27.918 

This  gives  an  yearly  average  of  28,41 1  in.  and,  from  a  con- 
Hideratioii  of  the  number  of  rainy  and  dry  days,  it  appears, 
that  it  tains  on  an  average,  120  days  in  the  year  in  Chatsworth* 
It  also  seems  that  March  is  the  dryest,  and  October  the  wet¬ 
test  month,  in  the  proportion  of  8  :  12  ;  but  the  most  remark¬ 
able  observation  is,  that  the  annual  average  of  rain  in  the  first 
sixteen  years  is  SO, 324,  in  the  second  sixteen  28,262,  and  in 
the  last  27,019  ;  though  the  number  of  rainy  days  has  in* 
creased.  The  weather  has,  conseouently,  become  mocc 
humid,  and  less  rainy;  a  singular  and  curious  instance  oft 
well  ascertained  change  af  climate. 

The  fourth  section  is  intitled  soiU^  but  contains  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  Mr.  Ps.  geological  observations.  He  introauce* 
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llie  subject  by  some  general  positions  relating  to  stratification, 
atui  an  enumeration  of  the  British  strata  which  appear  to  be 
superior  to  those  of  Derhyshin* ;  and  then  gives  us  a 
of  disc  located  and  denudattd  strata.  Mr.  F.  very  properly  insists 
upon  the  difference  between  what  are  termed  Faults^  and  the 
inetalliferons  Feins  of  various  strata ;  wiiich  have  been  strange* 

Iv  mUunderstooii,  confounded,  or  overlookeii  by  several 
>Triters.  The  imperfect  knowledge  of  these  phenomena, 
vrhicli  not  a  few  works  of  science  betray,  is,  we  believe, 
owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  persons  who  have  only  worked 
die  coal  and  iron-stone  measures,  know  very  little  of  vrins^ 
either  from  their  rare  occurrence  or  insignificance  in  these 
strata;  hnt  are  on  the  contrary  well  acquainted  with  faults^ 
which  are  of  the  utmost  im(K)rtance  to  them,  and  very  easily 
discernible.  When  therefore  veins  are  S|X)ken  of,  they 
imagine  them  to  be  faults  containing  ore.  On  the  other 
hand,  miners  in  the  lime^stone  strata  have  all  their  attention 
directed  towards  those  dislocations,  or  veins,  which  contain 
the  ore  they  are  in  search  of ;  they  meet  with  faults  sometimes, 
but  having  no  further  business  with  them,  than  to  avoid  or 
remedy  the  inconvenience  they  occasion,  and  of  which  they 
often  scarcely  understand  the  reason,  give  them  no  particular 
auentinn.  Authors  are  usually  indebted  for  their  knowledge 
to  practical  miners  and  colliers  ;  but  the  ideas  gathered  from 
either  class  are  partial;  and  where  collected  from  both,fre* 
qucniy  confused,  owing  to  a  belief  that  both  are  describing  the 
same  phenomenon.  VVe  are  glad,  therefore,  that  Mr.  F.  ac¬ 
curately  distinguishes  them  ;  since,  though  veins  are  of  great 
importance,  on  account  of  their  produce,  and  as  indicating 
the  contractility  of  the  strata,  in  which  they  occur ;  faults  are 
of ifar  greater  inHuence  in  varying  the  inclination  and  situation 
of  these  strata,  and  producing  the  different  appearances  which 
are  the  immediate  study  of  geology.  By  the  word  Mr. 

Faa*y  with  the  workmen  of  the  country,  understands  a  fracture 
or  separation  of  a  pile  of  strata,  such  as  would  be  produced 
by  forcibly  breaking  them  in  two,  across  tije  direction  of  the 
strata,  attended  by  a  degree  of  dislocation  or  change  of  si¬ 
tuation  in  one  of  the  parts,  so  that  strata  which  formerly  joined, 
are  no  longer  in  continuous  lines  or  planes.  The  nsSure  is 
filled  with  extraneous  matter  which  Mr.  F.  terms  faults 
V uns  on  the  other  hand  are  no  more  than  vertical  cracks 
the  strata,  attended  by  no  removal,  but  the  separation  of 
the  two  sides.  They  sometimes  extend  through  several  strata 
*0  succession  ;  but  the  parts  thus  separated  retain  their  ele- 
'•tjon ;  and  frequently  strata  intevene,  which  arc  still  entire, 
^  into  which  the  vein  penetrates  but  a  small  way.  They  art 
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geologists  attempt  to  draw ;  it  can  hardly  be  denied,  that  strata, 
containing  the  relics  of  vegetables  and  shells,  closely  analo. 
gouH  to  those  found  in  our  marshes,  rivers,  and  fresh  water 
lakes,  must  have  been  produced  by  deposition  from  freih 
water  while  such  as  abound  in  remains  ot  corals,  shells,  and 
fish,  resembling  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  ocean,  must  hare 
had  a  different  origin,  and  that,  probably,  an  element  similar 
to  the  one  wliich  now  supports  tiieir  congeners.  The  invest!, 
gat  ion  of  this  important  series  of  beds,  is  attended  with  very 
great  difficulties,  and  we  are  liy  no  means  surprised  that 
^lr.  F.  ha  s  not  completed  it.  These  difhculties  arise,  partly 
from  the  great  numbers  of  successive  layers,  many  very  similar 
to  one  another  in  particular  spots,  yet  differing  widely  at 
others,  being  liable  to  very  considerable  variety  in  texture  and 
component  parts,  in  the  course  of  their  progress  ;  partly  from 
the  numeions  partial  faults,  intersecting  each  other,  and  occi- 
sioning  very  great  alterations  in  the  thickness  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  measures,  sometimes  bringing  disUint  beds  close  toge¬ 
ther,  at  other  times  throwing  them  far  asunder ;  and  partly  oy 
an  imporUnt  fault,  termed  by  Mr.  F.  the  ^rrat  zigzag  faulty  rang¬ 
ing  very  close  to  the  edge  of  the  yellow  lime.  The  niimeroiu 
perforations  in  search  of  coal,  will,  however,  probably  enable 
the  patient  investigator  to  obtain  a  pretty  correct  knowledge 
of  them  in  time  ;  including  the  Yorkshire  pan  of  this  important 
coal  field,  which  will  contribute  to  tlirow'  considerable  light 
upon  the  subject,  besides  millstones,  whetstones, and  various 
kinds  of  stone  used  in  building,  this  stratum  produces  the  in* 
estimable  supplies  of  coal  fur  part  of  the  midland  counties. 
Mr.  F.  is  not  very  clear  in  his  manner  of  distinguishing  the 
difterent  species  ot  coal  found  in  Derbyshire.  He  mentions, on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Butler  of  Killamarsh,  three  sorts : 

*  Hardy  or  stone,  which  bum  to  a  white  ash. 

Softy  or  bright,  which  burn  to  a  white  ash. 

Caklngy  or  croziing,  vs  hich  usually  burn  to  a  red  ash.* 

•  We  wen*  much  surprised,  in  a  recent  number  of  die  Monthly  Migt* 
zinc,  to  find  an  insinuation  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  F.  that  the  vegeublc  pro¬ 
totypes  of  the  coal  and  iron-stone  petrefactions,  were  submarine,  or  atlesA 
tubaquatic.  It  this  be  Mr.  F’s  belief,  we  must  be  permitted  to  state  oor 
opinion,  that,  in  this  instance,  he  accommodates  hit  observations  to  a  pre¬ 
conceived  by()Othesis.  A  botanist  may  be  told,  that  half  the  strawberriei 
expoK'd  for  sale  in  the  London  markets,  are  ripened  at  the  bottom  of  tbe 
•ca,  between  Dover  and  Calais ;  it  is  quite  as  probable,  as  that  plants, 
organized  in  the  manner  those  are  whose  impressions  wc  trace  in  the  coil 
•hales,  should  subsist  under  water ;  yet  we  apprehend  that  lie  woiaki  be 
•omewbat  disposed,  to  call  the  correctness  of  the  assertion  in  questioi^ 
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The  first  species  is  that  which  prevails  in  the  a^ntliem  parts 
of  the  ctxii  held,  and  must  by  no  means  be  confounded,  eiilter 
with  the  stone  coal  of  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  (called 
Branch  about  Sheffield),  which  resembles  jet  in  its  lustre  and 
fracture,  and  melts  in  burning  almost  like  pure  bitumen  ;  or 
with  the  stone  coal  of  mineralogy  ( Kilkenny  coal)  which  nei¬ 
ther  melts  nor  blazes,  but  hums  like  charcoal.  We  appre¬ 
hend  that  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  Derbyshire  stone  coal, 
depend  upon  the  earth  contained  in  it  (though  comparatively 
in  a  small  proportion)|  being  of  a  calcareous  nature.  The 
soft  and  ct^ozlin^  coals,  seem  only  to  differ  in  the  proportions 
of  bitumen  which  they  contain  ;  the  colour  of  the  a8lK*s  be¬ 
ing  white  or  red,  from  the  absence  or  presence  of  oxyde  of 
iron.  The  list  of  near  500  collieries  which  our  author  gives, 
proves  the  rapidity  with  which  our  subterraneous  scores  in  this 
part  of  the  country  are  decreasing.  Iron  stone,  in  Hat  balls, 

IS  almost  constantly  attendant  on  the  coal  strata;  as  also 
iron  pyrites,  from  which  sulphate  of  iron,  the  copperas  of 
commerce,  is  manufactured. 

The  lower  beds  of  this  stratum,  contain  no  valuable  seams 
of  coal,  and  the  whole  rests  upon  a  vast  bed  of  Shale,  distin¬ 
guished  by  our  author  by  the  name  of  the  limestone  shale* 
It  appears  to  be  from  150  to  160  yards  thick,  and  ^  like  the 
marie  stratum  is  subject  to  great  and  curious  anomalies*.  The 
hrst  of  tliese,  is  a  fine  grained  silicious  freestone,  much  used 
in  architecture. 

*  But  the  most  extraordinary  anomaly  attending  this  great  shale  is,  the 
^reat  masses  and  accidental  beds  of  dark  blue  or  black  Lintestone  which 
It  produces,  and  which  therefore  1  call  the  ShaU-Llmestone.  One  of  these 
tracts  of  Shale  Limestone  was,  apparently,  ycit  large,  extending  ia  i 
NW.  direction  from  Atlow  for  near  14-m,  to  Mixon-Hay,  in  Stafford* 
shire;  but  about  one  half  of  this  is  now  denudated  and  gone,  together 
with  a  vast  thickness  of  its  undcr-mcasures,  from  off  the  lift^  part  of  the 
4ih  Limestone  Rock,  which  now  cuts  this  tract  of  Shale  Limestone  into 
two  parti.*— pp.  229— 2S1. 

*  In  and  to  the  SW.  of  Ashford,  and  NW.  of  Bakewell,  another  con- 
oder^le  tract  of  Shale  Limestone  is  fbun  I,  as  the  dotted  lines  and  wri# 
ting  in  the  Map  will  explain,  extendiri^  near  to  Sheldon.  In  these  strata, 
the  famous  black  Marble  Q  uarries  ol  Ashford  are  situate,  where,  at  in 
numerous  other  places  in  the  Shale  Limestone  tracts  above  mentioned,  the 
*noit  flat  and  perfect  stratification  imaginable,  is  to  be  seen  ;  and  yet  it  it 
not  a  little  singular,  that  these  same  strau,  often  at  a  short  distance  from 
very  flat  parts  of  them,  produce  the  most  curiously  contorted  and  undoln* 
ting  luau  that  can,  perhaps,  be  seen  in  England.*  pp.  229, 23(X 

Another  product  of  this  stratum,  is  tlu;  Rotten  Stone  used  in 
l^divhing  metals,  which  seems  to  be  a  decomposiltun  of  the 
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generally  filled  with  matter  called  which  appetn 

to  have  been  introduced  by  infiltration. 

To  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  edges  of  the  strata  ap* 
pear  at  tW  surface  of  the  ground,  on  the  diH'erent  sides  of  % 
fault,  Mr.  F.  first  imagines  three  different  modes  in  which 
that  part  of  a  pile  of  strata,  separated  by  a  fault,  may  alter  iti 
position  with  respect  to  the  part  from  which  it  is  separated, 
and  which  is  supposed  to  remain  at  rest.  The'  angular  or  pa¬ 
rallel  hssiire  being  hlled  with  fault-stuff,  each  of  these  combi¬ 
nations  of  quiescent  and  dislocated  piles  of  strata,  beiouiei 
again  a  continuous  mass,  which  is  sup(>osed  to  be  cut  by  six 
varieties  of  section,  representing  the  surface  of  the  ground,  oo 
which  the  edges  of  the  strata  form  the  various  con figu rations. 
Thus  forty-eight  different  appearances  are  occasioned,  besides 
those  of  the  eight  original  dislocations,  all  which  are  repre* 
ented  in  two  coloured  plates,  which  cannot  fail  to  render  the 
subject  sufficiently  intelligible  to  every  one,  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  consider  them  attentively. 

The  uppermost  regular  stratum  of  Derbyshire,  according  to 
Mr.  F.  IS  the  red  t/nir/r,  which  occupies  the  whole  southern 
part  of  the  county,  though  occasionally  covered  and  con¬ 
cealed  by  patches  of  grnN  cl,  considered  by  our  author  usiri 
alluxium.  The  red  marie  stratum  appears  to  be  of  a  very 
une()ual  thickness,  but  it  is  remarkable  for  the  very  .unifuim 
horizontal  position  of  its  various  beds,  though  its  surface  ii 
much  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys.  The  spots  and  patches 
of  very  different,  and  very  remarkable  mineral  substances, 
which  here  and  there  occur  in  this  stratum,  render  it  highly 
curious.  Thus,  in  Cheshire,  it  produces  the  celebrated  mines 
of  rock  salt  and  salt  springs,  with  gypsum.  The  gypsum  is 
also  found  in  several  places  in  Derbyshire,  Nottingliamsbire, 
and  Staflordshire,  cither  in  huge  lumps,  even  forming  hills, 
imbedded  in  the  red  marie,  or  of  the  fibrous  kind  (very  errone¬ 
ously  termed  the  finely  sJriated  gypsum,  by  Mr.  F.)  in  thin 
horizontal  beds,  but  unaccompanied  by  the  salt.  <  Within  this 
district,  sienite  also  appears;  not.  in  strata,  but  apparently  in 
elevated  peaks,  enveloped  on  all  sides  by  the  red  marie,  ex¬ 
cept  where  exposure  to  the  weadier  has  laid  bare  the  summitSi 
Mr.  F!s  oDservations  do  not  furnish  us  with  sufficient  data, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  base  of  the  sienite  blocks  be  situated 
on  red  marie  beds,  or  whether  they  perforate  it  from  beneath; 
and,  till  this  is  determined,  we  cannot  possibly  decide,  whether 
they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  anomalous  aggregations  be* 
longing  to  that  stratum,  (as  Mr.  F.  seems  to  think)  or  as  the 
projecting  points  of  a  stratum  greatly  inferior.  Slate*  b  ano¬ 
ther  production  of  the  red  marie,  or  rather  makes  its  appetf* 
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incc  through  it,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  sienite,  which  it 
sometimes  closely  accompanies  in  a  vertical  position.  Mr.  F.’s 
remarks  on  the  confusion  which  has  arisen  from  mistaking  the 
direction  in  which  the  slate  splits  (the  beat  of  the  stone)  for  an 
indication  of  the  direction  ot  the  stratum,  are  very  just.  In 
the  Yorkshire  paving  stone,  the  grey  slate  of  the  coal  districts, 
and  the  numerous  argillaceous  coal  shales,  the  stone  naturally 
separates  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  situation  of  the  strata  ; 
but  in  die  true  slate  this  is  by  no  means  the  case;  the  grain  in 
the  latter  being  apparently  occasioned  by  a  species  of  crystal* 
lizaiion,  in  the  former  merely  by  mechanical  aggregation. 
Besides  these  extraneous  occurrences  in  this  stratum,  grit¬ 
stone,  sand,  and  brick-clay  are  mentioned  ;  and  Mr.  F.  suspects 
that  tlie  basaltes  of  Staffordshire  and  Warwickshire  also  belong 
to  it. 

The  red  marie  stratum  appears  to  be  separated  from  the 
strata  of  the  northern  part  of  Derbyshire,  by  an  immense 
fault  which  transverses  the  county  from  E.  to  W. ;  to  the  north 
af  which  the  strata  are  so  much  elevated,  that  the  section 
formed  by  the  surface  of  the  country,  in  a  nearly  horizontal 
plane,  carries  away  not  only  the  red  marie,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  subjacent  class  of  yellow  limestone  strata,  and  lays 
bare  the  coal  measures,  which  lie  beneath  it.  We  have  no 
means  to  estimate,  with  accuri.cy,  the  vertical  heigiit  to 
which  the  northern  strata  have  been  elevated,  or  the  south¬ 
ern  depressed,  but  it  cannot  be  less  than  several  hundred 
feet. 

The  yellow  or  magnesian  lime  emerges  from  beneath  the 
^^ouingham  gravel,  to  the  E.  of  tlie  county,  but  stripped  of 
the  Dudley  coal  measures,  which  cover  it  in  Worcestershire, 
Staffordshire  and  Cheshire.  These  Mr.  T.  supposes  to  be 
lost,  at  a  fault  concealed  beneath  the  gravel  of  Sherwood  Fo¬ 
rest,  as  tliey  ought  to  appear  between  the  red  marie  and  the 
yellow  lime.  A  very  small  portion  of  this  stratum  enters  Der¬ 
byshire,  passing  along  the  eastern  boundaries  into  Yorkshire. 
Though  termed  yellow,  it  varies  in  colour  from  red  to  blue, 
and  from  a  perfectly  dense,  to  a  coarse  granular  texture,  owing, 
in  specimens  which  we  have  seen,  to  an  aggregation  of  pri¬ 
mitive  rhombs  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Magnesia  prevails  in 
all  the  beds,  and  generally  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  render  the 
lime  from  them  injurious  to  vegetation.  From  under  the  va¬ 
rious  beds  belonging  to  the  class  of  yellow  lime,  there  appears 
in  succession  the  vast  variety  of  cool  measures,  composing  to¬ 
gether  a  stratum  distinct  in  its  products,  and  in  its  origin  ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  variance  of  contending  systems,  and  the 
doubt  in  which  they  iiivuivc  aloiost  every  conclusion  which 
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geologists  attempt  to  draw ;  it  can  hardly  be  denied,  that  strata, 
containing  the  relics  of  vegetables  and  shells,  closely  analo. 
gous  to  those  found  in  our  marshes,  rivers,  and  fresh  water 
lakes,  must  have  been  produced  by  deposition  from  freth 
water  while  such  as  abound  in  remains  of  corals,  shells,  and 
fish,  resembling  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  ocean,  must  hare 
had  a  difTerent  origin^  and  that,  probably,  an  elemcni  similar 
to  the  one  which  now  su|)ports  their  congeners.  The  invest!, 
gallon  of  this  important  series  of  beds,  is  attended  with  verj 
great  difficulties,  and  we  are  hy  no  means  surprised  that 
hlr.  F.  has  not  completed  it.  These  diiliculties  arise,  partly 
from  the  great  numbers  of  successive  layers,  many  very  similar 
to  one  another  in  particular  spots,  yet  differing  widely  at 
otiiers,  being  liable  to  very  considerable  variety  in  texture  and 
component  parts,  in  the  course  of  their  progress  ;  partly  from 
the  numerous  partial  faults,  intersecting  each  other,  and  occa¬ 
sioning  very  great  alterations  in  the  thickness  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  measures,  sometimes  bringing  disUint  beds  close  toge¬ 
ther,  at  other  times  throwing  them  far  asunder  ;  and  partly  by 
an  important  fault,  termed  hy  Mr.  F.  the  ^reat  zigzag  faulty  rang¬ 
ing  very  close  to  the  edge  of  the  ydh^'v  lime.  'Fhe  numerotu 
perforations  in  search  of  coal,  will,  however,  probably  enable 
the  patient  investigator  to  obtain  a  pretty  correct  knowledge 
of  them  in  time  ;  including  the  Yorkshire  pan  of  this  important 
coal  field,  whicli  will  contribute  to  throw  coiibiderablc  light 
upon  the  subject.  Besides  millstones,  whetstones,  and  various 
kinds  of  stone  used  in  building,  tliis  stratum  produces  the  in¬ 
estimable  supplies  of  coal  fur  part  of  the  midland  counties. 
Mr.  F.  is  not  very  clear  in  his  manner  of  distinguishing  the 
different  species  ol  coal  found  in  Derbyshire.  He  mentions,  on 
the  authority  of  .Mr.  Butler  of  Killamarsh,  three  sorts : 

% 

*  Hard^  or  stone,  which  bum  to  a  white  ash. 

Soft^  or  bright,  which  bum  to  a  white  ash. 

Caking^  or  crozling,  w  hich  usually  burn  to  a  red  ash.’ 

•  We  werr  much  surprised,  in  a  recent  number  of  tlic  Monthly  Magi* 
zinc,  to  timi  an  insinwaion  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  F.  that  the  vcgcuble  pro¬ 
totypes  of  the  coal  and  iron-stone  petrelactions,  were  submarine,  or  atfeut 
iubaquatic.  If  this  be  Mr,  F’s  belief,  we  must  be  permitted  to  state  our 
opinion,  that,  in  this  instance,  he  accommodates  hit  observations  to  i  pio- 
cooceived  hypothesis.  A  botanist  miy  be  told,  that  half  the  strawberriei 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  London  markets,  are  ripened  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tea,  between  Dover  and  Calais ;  it  is  quite  as  probable,  as  that  plasts, 
organized  in  the  manner  those  are  whose  impressions  we  trace  in  the  cosl 
shales,  should  subsist  under  water  \  yet  we  apprehend  that  lie  would  fat 
somewhat  disposed,  to  call  the  correctness  of  the  assertion  io  questi^ 
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The  first  species  is  that  which  prevails  in  the  a6ntliem  parts 
of  the  coal  held,  and  must  by  no  means  be  confounded,  either 
with  the  stone  coal  of  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  (called 
Branch  about  Sheffield),  which  resembles  jet  in  its  lustre  and 
fracture,  and  melts  in  burning  almost  like  pure  bitumen ;  or 
with  the  stone  coal  of  mineralogy  f  Kilkenny  coal)  which  nei¬ 
ther  melts  nor  blazes,  but  bums  like  charcoal.  We  appre  * 
hend  that  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  Derbyshire  stone  coal, 
depend  upon  the  earth  contained  in  it  (though  comparatively 
in  a  small  proportion)^  being  of  a  calcareous  nature.  The 
soft  and  crozlin^  coals,  seem  only  to  ditfer  in  the  proportions 
of  bitumen  which  they  contain  ;  the  colour  of  the  ashes  be¬ 
ing  white  or  red,  from  the  absence  or  presence  of  oxyde  of 
iron.  The  list  of  near  500  collieries  which  our  author  gives, 
proves  the  rapidity  with  which  our  subterraneous  scores  in  this 
part  of  the  country  are  decreasing.  Iron  stone,  in  Hat  balls, 
is  almost  constantly  attendant  on  the  coal  strata;  as  also 
iron  pyrites,  from  whicli  sulphate  of  iron,  the  copperas  of 
commerce,  is  manufactured. 

The  lower  beds  of  this  stratum,  contain  no  valuable  seams 
of  coal,  and  the  whole  rests  upon  a  vast  bed  of  Sliale,  distin¬ 
guished  by  our  author  by  the  name  of  the  limestone  shale. 
It  appears  to  be  from  130  to  160  yards  thick,  and  Mike  the 
mirle  stratum  is  subject  to  great  and  curious  auomalie8\  The 
first  of  these,  is  a  fine  grained  silicious  freestone,  much  used 
in  architecture* 

*  But  the  roost  extraordinary  anomaly  attending  this  great  shale  is,  the 
^rcat  masses  and  accidental  beds  of  dark  blue  or  black  Limestone  which 
r  It  produces,  and  which  therefore  1  call  the  Shale- Limtstone.  One  of  these 
tracts  of  Shale  Limestone  was,  apparently,  very  large,  extending  in  i 
NW.  direction  from  Allow  for  near  Hm.  to  Mixon-Hay,  in  Stafford* 
sliire ;  but  about  one  half  of  this  is  now  denudated  and  gone,  together 
with  a  vast  thickness  of  its  undcr>rocasures.  from  off  the  lifted  part  of  the 
4ih  Limestone  Rock,  which  now  cuts  this  tract  of  Shale  Limestone  into 
two  parti.*— pp.  229— 2S1. 

‘  In  and  to  the  SW.  of  Ashford,  and  NW.  of  Bakewell.  another  con* 
dderable  tract  of  Shale  Limestone  is  fbuo  !,  as  the  dotted  lines  and  vni* 
ting  in  the  Map  will  explain,  extending  near  to  Sheldon.  In  these  strata, 
the  famous  black  Marble  Quarries  of  Ashford  are  situate,  where,  as  in 
numerous  other  places  in  the  Shale  Limestone  tracts  ab^ife  mentioned,  the 
n>oit  flat  and  perfect  stratification  imaginable,  is  to  be  seen  ;  and  yet  it  is 
Bot  a  little  singular,  that  these  same  strau,  often  at  a  short  distance  from 
very  flat  parts  of  them,  produce  the  most  curiously  contorted  and  uoduls* 
ting  strata  that  can,  perhaps,  be  seen  in  England.'  pp.  229, 23(X 

Armther  product  of  this  stratum,  is  the  Rotten  Stone  used  in 
pulivhing  metals,  which  seems  to  be  a  decomposittoQ  of  the 
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black  marble  effected  by  water,  as  specimens  are  not  unfre. 
c]uent  that  are  still  perfectly  ban!  in  the  centre. 

Mr.  F.  intimates  that  no  beds  of  coal  of  any  raluc  arc  to  be 
found  in  the  limestone  shale,  though  thin  seams  may  occii. 
VVe  are,  however,  inclined,  to  think  that  in  son>e  pjirts,  if  noth 
Derbyshire,  it  does  produce  coal.  The  vegetable  impressioBi 
which  are  found  in  it,  indicate  a  similarity  of  origin  with  the 
superior  stratum* 

The  next  and  concluding  series  of  strata,  «bich  compriiei 
above  500  yards  of  thickness,  is  the  UmeAone  aitenuiting 
with  toacbtonc.  Three  beds  of  limestone,  each  succeeded  by 
a  basaltic  bed,  termed  loadstone  by  tbc  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  rest  upon  a  stratum  of  limestone  of  unknown  thick¬ 
ness,  which  our  author  supposes  to  be  the  lowest  bed  we  are 
acquainted  with  in  this  kingdom, — an  opinion  however,  in 
which  he  will,  we  fear,  meet  with  more  opponents  than  dis¬ 
ciples.  As  these  strata  contain  tbc  principal  veins  which 
are  worked  for  the  metals,  Mr.  F.  describes  them  with  minute¬ 
ness. 

‘  Mineral  Veins,  are  of  three  distinct  kinds :  the  most  common,  Is  call¬ 
ed  a  Rake  Vein^  which  is  in  fact,  a  straight  and  vertical  crack  or  diiort 
in  the  Limestone  strata,  filled  with  Spar  and  Ore,  &c. ;  a  Pipe 
which  is  a  cavity,  often  horizontal  nearly,  between  the  beds  of  Limestone, 
filled  in  like  manner,  having  a  narrow  rake  vein,  or  rake- leading  from  k, 
to  the  surface  of  the  stratum  :  and  a  Flat-tvorkf  which  is  a  horizontal  a- 
vliy  in  the  strata,  filled  with  Spar  and  Ore,  without  the  rake-leading  p^ 
culiar  to  Pipe  Veins.  1  his  last  kind  of  veins  arc  rare  in  Derbyshire, 
wherein  I  heard  only  of  three. 

The  Haie  V tiru^  which  are  far  the  most  numerous,  generally  prciertc 
a  pretty  straight  course  on  the  surface,  and  they  often  run  parallel  with 
each  other,  having  others  crossing  them  almost  at  right  angles.  It  ii 
now  supposed,  by  many  practical  Millers,  and  so  they  construe  their 
Titles  to  the  Veins,  that  every  principal  vein  extends  through  the  whole 
aeries  of  Limrstonv  Rocks,  as  from  the  top  of  the  1st  to  the  bottom  of 
the  4ih  Rock,  but  not  without  interruption,  since  the  three  ’T'oaditoae 
Rocks  are  rarely  broken  through,  I  believe,  so  as  to  connect  the  reins 
above  and  below  them,  except  where  jauUt  have  since  happened  to  follow 
the  ranges  of  these  veins.* — pp.  24S— 245. 

The  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Ore  and  Spin 
are  lodged  in  the  veins,  cannot*  fail  of  being  agreeable  t® 
many,  who  are  already  acquainted  widi  the  ap()earance  of 
fragments  preserved  in  cabinets,  or  manufactured  into  orni- 
meiits. 

*  Next  to  the  walls  or  Skirts  of  the  veins,  which  are  of  unequal  dis- 
taoce  apart  in  the  umc  vein,  in  many  instances,  a  lining  of 
Qysuis  of  Carbooste  of  Lime  (Cakareous  ^par),  of  Fluate  of 
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(Fluor  Spar),  or  of  S\iJphatc  of  Barytes  (Cawk),  is  a^’ed  ;  which  Vrin. 
itiiif,  in  some  narrow  places  or  humps  in  the  Vein-slcirts,  hart  met,  and 
there  the  rein  is  said  to  be  Umtekid  or  nijpt-up,  and  little  or  no  Ore  Is 
there  found.  Upon  the  linit^s  of  Spar,  or  first  formauons  of  Vtin^ita^, 

I  certain  thickness  of  Lead-Ore  is  deposited,  generally  the  '  Suluhuret  of 
of  Lead,  Galena  or  blue  Ore,  in  cubes,  which  are  called,  eklier  jtttl* 
or  Leaf-Ore^  from  having  a  fracture  somewhat  like  a  tliora  leaf ; 
aod  it  often  happens,  that  the  original  width  of  the  Tcin  and  the  thickness 
of  deposited  Spar,  was  such,  that  these  crystals  of  Ore  meet  and  are  close 
wedged  together,  forming  what  is  called  one  Rih  9f  Orf,  with  Spar  on 
each  side  of  it  in  the  vein.  In  wider  veins,  it  has  hapjxmed.  sometimes, 
that  a  second  deposit  of  Spar  took  place  upon  the  Lead-Ore,  and  conii- 
Dued  increasing  until  the  sides  met  and  were  close  wedged,  and  such 
parts  have  two  Ribs  of  Ore,  which  sometimes  differ  in  their  qualities  as 
at  Gregory  and  Lucky-ploughman  Mines,  &c. ;  in  some  rarer  instances, 
the  socona  deposiu  of  Spar  have  ceased  before  the  veio  was  quite  filled, 
and  Lead-Ore  completed  the  filling,  and  in  such  parts  thax*  Ribs  of  Ore 
art  seen,  as  in  Yoke-cliff  Mine,  &c. 

‘  In  many  insunces,  instead  of  regular  Ribs  of  Ore  being  found,  as  above, 
the  deposits  of  Ore  and  of  Spars  of  difFers.‘nt  kinds,  eeem  to  have  gone  on 
together,  and  the  Ore  is  found  dispersed  in  different  sized  cuU*s,  more  or 
less  perfect,  throughout  great  part  of  the  Vein-stuff :  and  indeed  it  aei- 
dom  happens,  that  the  Spar  is  entirely  free  from  small  cubes  of  Lead-One, 
even  where  ribs  of  Ore  are  met  with.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  narrow 
parts  of  the  vein  were  prematurely  full  and  nip  tup,  the  swells  or  wider  parts 
of  the  vein,  which  always  happen  gradually,  and  not  by  sudden  leaps  or 
offsets,  remained  unfilled,  when  the  other  parts  had  become  so,  and 
such  arc  now  sometimes  found  open,  and  are  called  TichhoteSf  Jouph-holet, 
Duses,  Nests,  Lochs,  &c.  from  the  linings  of  which  open  spaces,  all  the 
perfectly  crystalizcd  specimens  of  Soars  and  Ores  are  obtained  ;  though 
without  doubt,  the  skirts  and  ribs  of  Ore,  most  of  tiiero,  were  equally 
perfect  in  their  form,  before  they  were  covered  and  close  Wedged  with 
the  crystals  from  the  other  side  of  the  vein.  But  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases,  particularly  where  the  Tick-holes  or  empty  spaces  in  the  vein 
were  large,  a  confused  and  coarse  kind  of  crystalization,  often  of  a  stooey 
texture  in  part,  has  completely  filled  up  these  cavities,  sometimes  without 
the  admixture  of  any  Oie  or  perfect  Spar;  these  stoney  masses  are  called 
Ridrr/,  I  suppose,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  always  resting  upon 
Spar  (and  Ore  for  the  most  part),  and  never  touching  the  vein-a&rts  or 
Rock,  in  w^iich  the  vein  is  formed.*  pp.  246-— S+S. 

The  beds  of  toudstone,  iuterposed  between  the  beds  of  lime¬ 
stone,  have  long  been  a  subject  of  contention  between  tbc 
adherents  of  dltterent  systems.  Mr.  F.,  we  fear,  is  likely  to 
**  spoil  the  sport.*'  It  appears  from  his  observationst*  that  the 
third  lime  rock  contains  anomalous  masseaof  cZ/emr  toaditoiie, 
resembling  those  of  gypsum  in  the  red  marie,  but  that  the 
strata  themselves  are  by  no  means  so  prodigiously  iriegular  as 
they  have  been  represented. 

Vol.  Vlll.  3Y 
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‘  Since  the  TSit  and  indefinite  inequality  of  the  thicknesessof  theToa^. 
•tone  in  this  place,  has  been  a  principal  fact  adduced,  in  support  of 
opinions  adranced  by  Mr.  Whitehurst,  as  to  the  Derbyshire  Toaditooei 
being  Lava,  of  subs^uent  formation  and  injection  among  the  Limeitooe 
Rocks  which  they  interlay,  I  have  procured  an  accurate  plan  of  this  pvt 
of  the  Moor,  from  Mr.  George  Unwin,  the  Surveyor  for  its  Enclosure, 
and  have  been  at  great  pains  to  see  as  many  as  possible  of  the  old  Miners, 
who  worked  in  Huckhillock  Shaft,  and  in  the  Mines  near,  at  and  prior  to 
the  time  when  Mr.  Whitehurst  obtained  his  information  respecting  them, 
from  Mr.  W^.  Haigh  ;  as  well  as  since.  Which  particulars,  when  1  have 
the  opportunity  of  submitting  them  at  length  to  the  public,  will  shew, 
that  Mr.  Whitehurst  (of  whose  veracity  I  have  before  expressed  my  perflKt 
conviction)  was  entirely  misinformed  and  deceived,  as  to  the  points  » 
question :  not  that  I  mean  to  contend,  that  the  Toadstones  preserve  their 
tnicknesses  as  uniformly  as  some  other  strata  do.  Coal-seams  in  particular, 
for  I  have  mentioned,  and  shall  further  on,  shew  them  to  be  very  anoma* 
loos  in  this  respect ;  yet  they  are  not  more  so,  I  expect,  than  many  other 
Strata  will  prove,  when  sufficiently  investigated.’  pp.  275, 276. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  these  strata,  numerous  caverni 
tre  mentioned,  and  a  list  given  of  eight  and  twenty  of  the 
more  remarkable.  The  ’icater  su^aUoivsy  or  places  where  rivu¬ 
lets  and  brooks  sink  into  the  earth  and  dis.ip|)car,  either  alto¬ 
gether,  or  for  some  distance,  seem  owing  to  similar  subtemi. 
neons  chasms  ;  and  wc  should  r<ither  suppose,  that  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  well,  mentioned  p.  288,  is  occasioned  by  a  natural 
conformation  of  the  cavity  from  which  it  issues,  than  that  it  b 
the  work  of  art,  as  our  author  suspects.  We  have  not  seen  tlib 
Derbyshire  wonder,  but  we  have  more  than  once  examined  thr 
celebrated  spring  at  Giggleswick,  near  Settle,  without  find¬ 
ing  any  cause  to  suspect  that  its  phenomena  were  ficti¬ 
tious. 

The  above  short  abstract,  will  enable  our  readers  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  Mr.  F.’s  researches  in 
this  branch  of  his  undertaking.  He  certainly  has  gone  far  be¬ 
yond  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  although  many  errors  will 
undoubtedly  be  detected,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  our 
belief,  that  his  labours  will  be  taken  as  the  ground  work  of 
most  geological  observations  on  Derbyshire,  that  will  be 
made  hereafter.  The  remainder  of  his  work  is  of  less  impor¬ 
tance,  though  abounding  with  valuable  matter, — from  which  we 
shall  present  onr  readers  with  a  few  extracts. 

'I'he  acres  of  soils,  are  calculated  from  the  out- crops  or 
Ssisstis  of  the  different  strata,  and  given  as  follows  :  p.  312* 
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No.  j  Namcf  of  Strata^  &c.  |  Acres. 


lIGravelly  Soils 

77,000 

2 

Lias  Clay  &  Limestone  Soils  1 

fin  Leicester,  &  Notts)} 

8 

Red  Marl  Soils 

81,000 

4 

Yellow  Limestone  Soils 

21,580 

5 

iCoal-measures,  upper  parti 

130,000 

6  ditto,  lower  part  ( 

60,o00 

7j 

Gritstone  and  Shale  Soils 

160,500 

8 

Mineral  Limestone  and  1 

Toadstone  Soils  j 

9 

Fourth  Limestone  Soil  -  1 

40, .500 

622,080 

Under  llie  t’ule  of  Minerals,  in  the  5th  section,  the  boring  for 
veins,  ."inking  of  pits  and  shafts,  and  driving  of  soughs  or 
levels,  are  minutely  described.  The  latter  were  the  only  ef- 
feclnal  means  that  could  be  applied  to  rid  a  stralnm  of  w’ater, 
before  steam  engines  were  made  use  of.  An  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  importance  of  these  drains,  from  five  being 
mentioned  that  were  constructed  at  an  expense  of  from  30  to 
50.000  j)Ounds  each  ;  and  two  others,  that  are  more  than 
three  nnlcs  in  length.  I'he  various  ways  of  extracting  foul  or 
pernicious  air,  and  of  raising  water  and  tlic  different  kinds  of 
minerals,  are  enumerated  and  explained.  The  method  of 
Horking  the  coaUheds  is  described  with  more  minuteness  than 
we  have  met  with  elsewhere  :  we  extract  the  following. 

*  The  working  commences,  by  a  set  of  Colliers  called  Holers,  who 
begin  in  the  night,  and  hole  or  undermine  all  the  bank  or  face  of  the 
CorfI,  b)  a  channel  or  nick  from  20  to  30  inches  back,  and  4  to  6  inches 
high  in  front,  pecking  out  the  holeing-stuff  with  a  light  and  sharp  tool 
cdled  a  pick,  hack,  or  maundrel  :  and  placing  short  struts  of  wood  in 
such  places  where  the  coals  seems  likely  to  fall,  in  consequence  of  being 
10  undermined.  On  the  facility  for  this  holeing,  much  of  the  profit  of  a 
•cam  of  Coal  depends,  as  well  as  on  its  roof. 

*  When  the  Holers  have  finished  their  operations,  through  the  whole 
leo^h  of  the  Bank,  or  Banks,  and  cut  a  vertical  nick  at  one  or  each  end  of 
the  mnk,  called  the  cutting-end,  and  have  retired,  a  new  set  of  Men  called 
Hammer-men,  or  Drivers,  enter  the  works,  and  fall  the  Coal,  by  means  of 
bng  and  sharp  iron  wedges,  set  into  the  face  of  the  Coal  at  top  or  near  it, 
according  to  circumsunces,  which  they  drive  hw  large' Hammers,  till  the 
Coal  ii  forced  down,  and  falls  in  large  blocks,  often  many  yards  in  length  t 
thiibeinga  very  dangerous  part  of  the  operation  in  the  first  bank,  and  be¬ 
fore  there  is  room,  as  afterwards,  to  step  back  between  the  puncheons, 
when  the  Coals  fall  :  a  roan  called  the  Rerobler  next  follows,  and  with  a 
h^Runer-pick  breaks  the  blocks  of  Coal  into  sizeable  pieces ;  and  the 
drawing  apparatus  being  ready,  the  loaders  fill  the  Coals  into  the  Corvee 
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or  Trams,  which  the  Corre-mcn  wlio  drivft  the  Horics,  Mules,  or  Aiie^ 
UK'd  in  lar;je  works,  or  the  Harriers  or  those  who  drag  the  Correi,  q 
snialler  works,  coriTey  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  Drawing-shaft ;  where 
the  Bottomcr,  Bridger,  or  Hooker«on  fastens  the  same  to  the  tackling, 
chains,  and  the  Conre  is  drawn  to  the  top,  by  the  Wimsey,  Horse-gin,  or 
Turn-beam,  employed  for  such  purpose ;  here  the  Banksman  or  Striker,  by 
means  of  a  bank-book,  draws  the  Corve  from  over  the  Pit  and  lands  it; 
but  now  frequently,  sliding  stages  moee  on  to  the  top  of  the  Shaft,  to  re* 
ceive  the  Curve,  instead  of  thus  dragging  it  on  to  the  landing-stage  or 
sittle-board.  The  Corves  are  next  dragged  to  the  Pitt-Hill  to  be  sucked 
or  loaded  into  the  Carriigcs  of  purchasers,  or  into  Trams  for  the  Rail, 
way,  which  is  laid  for  conveying  away  the  Coals  ;  in  some  insunces,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Tram-Corves  themselves  arc  adapted,  to^s  on  the  Rail-wjy. 

‘  A  new  ^ei  of  Men  now  enter  the  Pit,  called  Punchers  or  Timbereri, 
taking  with  them  a  number  of  stout  posts  of  woods,  cut  or  sawed  off  to 
a  certain  len2ih,  from  very  old  Underwood  or  the  thinnings  of  Plantations, 
or  the  straight  arms  of  trees.  These  puncheons  they  set  up  in  a  row,  in 
front  of  and  almost  touching  the  new  face  of  the  Coal,  applying  a  snnll 
flat  piece  of  wood,  or  templet,  at  top  of  each,  unless  the  roof,  which  they 
punch-to,  as  it  is  called,  be  very  hard  ;  the  distance  of  these  puncheoai 
differs  according  to  the  goodness  of  the  roof,  being  sometimes  necessary 
at  less  than  a  yard  apart,  and  at  others  they  arc  necessary  only  here  and 
there  for  prt‘caution,  where  joints  appear  in  the  Rock  above  ;  or  they  are 
wholly  omitted.  'I'he  work  is  now  ready  for  the  Holers  to  return,  aod 
sfter  another  day’s  work  as  above  described,  the  Punchers  return,  aod  in 
pretty  good  roofs  they  tike  down  the  puncheons  in  succession,  and  remove 
them  forwards  almost  to  the  face  of  the  Coal,  as  before;  or  otherwi«, 
they  set  up  a  new  row  of  punches,  observing  to  place  these  opposite  the 
openings  of  the  former  row,  and  on  the  second,  or  even  sometimes  the 
third  day,  they  uke  down  the  back  row  of  punches,  except  any  which 
may  have  taken  so  great  a  weight  as  to  be  broken,  or  to  be  incapable  of 
removal  by  cutting  out  the  floor  or  the  roof,  or  both,  round  them,  aod  re* 
move  them  to  the  face  of  the  work.  The  number  of  these  large  tosis  of 
wootl  which  are  broken,  worn  out,  or  unavoidably  left  in  a  CoS-rit,  par* 
ttculjrly  for  suppoiting  its  gatis  or  passages,  forms  often,  no  inconsi^* 
able  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  work  ;  this  occasioned  the  invention  of 
Cast-iron  Puncheons,  or  Stauncheons  and  caps,  by  Mr,  John  Charlton.' 

pp 

Very  liitlc  copfier  is  got  in  Derbyshire.  The  celebrated. 
kU'tof)  mme,  lies  on  tl>e  confines  in  Kiaft'ordsliire,  though  the 
ore  was  formerly  smelted  in  Derbyshire. 

*  The  body  of  Copper  Ore  seems  now  nearly  or  quite  exhausted  it 
£ctoo  Mine,  but  the  thick  shirts  to  the  Vein,  and  numerous  serins  and 
•mall  Veins,  or  strings,  branching  therefrom,  which  the  Miners  otg> 
lectfd  to  follow  V  hen  the  Copper  Ore  was  in  such  plenty,  still  prodace 
considi  rable  quaniitiet  of  Lead  Ore,  which  is  smelted  at  Ecton,  and 
about  Oie  enough  to  product  a  Ton  of  Copper  weekly  nt  Whiacon; 
whe  re,  about  1781,  Pi  Tons  of  refined  Copper  were  produced  weakly 
Uoiu  this  mine.'  pp.  8^4* 

Load  on  the  contrary  ha^,  from  time  immeiiioriali  been 
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fyrnishe^i  by  this  couoty  in  large  Quantities.  The  mode 
of  obtaining  posst'ssion  of  a  vein,  tlie  duties  to  the  land 
owner,  &c.  are  regulated  by  ancient  customs;  called  the  mi¬ 
ning  laws,  containing,  like  most  of  the  traditions  of  the  kind, 
nbuiuiance  of  absurdities,  which  come  but  slowly  into  disuse. 

It  even  appears  that,  formerly,  the  miners  had  the  right  of 
taking  wood  from  any  of  the  king’s  forests  for  the  use  of 
their  mines  ; — an  excellent  scheme,  it  must  be  acknowk'dged, 
for  »*ra(ticating  them  efTectually,  and  which  did  not  fail  of  hav¬ 
ing  this  result  throughout  the  county. 

'iV  antient  and  present  manner  of  working  the  veins  of 
irml  ore,  are  extremely  curious,  but  do  not  admit  of  a  brief 
ili*scripiion.  With  respect  to  the  price  of  the  ore,  a  smelting 
of  respectability  informed  our  author,  that 

*  their  usual  practice  in  buying  Ore  was,  to  consider  58  lb.  as  the  stand* 
ard  weight  of  a  14  pint  Dish  of  Ore,  and  to  allow  the  Miners  to  whom 
they  were  regular  customers,  half  the  price  per  Ton  for  their  Ore,  that 
Lead  bore  per  Fother  at  Hull,  at  the  time  of  taking  up  each  parcel  of 
Ore  :  and  that  parcels  of  Ore,  weighing  less  or  more  than  the  above 
tuodard  weight  per  Disk  (from  the  average  of  three  Dishes,  as  above), 
were  deducted  for,  cr  allowed  extra,  at  the  rate  of  lOt.per  Ion  of  Ore, 
for  each  pound  that  the  Dish  fell  short  or  exceeded  the  standard.* 
pp.  379.  380. 

Did  our  limits  permit,  we  would  willingly  transcribe  Mr.  F.’s 

*  list  of  the  Iron  Furnaces  in  Derbyshire  in  IH()6:*  but  as  it  is, 
we  must  rest  satisfied  with  observing,  iliat  the  No.  of  tons  of  pig 
iroti,  made  annually  in  18  furnaces,  is  10,339;  a  produce  ex¬ 
ceeded  only  by  that  of  Shropshire  and  Yorkshire. 

The  other  metals  found  in  Derbyshire,  are  comparatively  of 
small  importance;  but  the  limestones,  both  as  marbles,  and 
when  burnt  for  manure,  and  architectural  purposes,  are  of 
extensive  utility.  Building  stones  also  abound,  attd  millstones, 
and  whetstones  are  manufactured  in  several  parts  of  the  coun- 
tf}’.  Mr.  F.  gives  us  extensive  lists  of  the  principal  quarries, 
and  the  use  to  which  their  productions  arc  applied.  Clay  for 
bricks  and  the  manufacture  for  earthen  ware,  is  also  abundant 
in  inuny  places.  The  calcaienis  spars,  duor,  and  stalactites, 
v^ith  other  minerals,  arc  noticeil  as  furnishing  iiiaterials  for 
some  elegant  mattufactures,  and  specimens  for  the  cabinets  of 
the  curious. 

The  sixth  and  concluding  si^ciion  of  the  volume,  gives  a  de¬ 
tail  of  the  rivers  of  Derbyshire,  in  which  the  author  hasexhi- 
biteii  nmch  indiistiy  and  ability-  From  the  whole,  it  appears, 
that  the  county  is  well  supplied  with  water,  nutwitbstand- 
the  loss  of  many  strtraius  in  the  limestone  strata.  The 
table,  exhibiting  the  number  of  acres  drained  by  the  several 
rivers  and  brooks,  represents  the*  l>erweiit,  aiul  Dove,  as  the 
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principal ;  the  former  carrj'ing  the  drainage  of  1 1 1,500  acres^ 
the  latter  of  87,000.  Derbyshire  has  no  lakes,  nor  do  then 
appear  ever  to  have  been  such  collections  of  water;  but  pondi 
are  constructed  to  preserve  a  supply  in  the  limestone  dii- 
tficth.  The  fiite  of  one  of  the  watery  bottomless  abysses 
which  the  county  boasted,  is  thus  related  by  our  author. 

*  Oo  the  £.  of  Bramcotc,  and  N.  £.  of  Leek  in  Staffordshire,  oo  the 
western  edge  of  a  high  hill  of  Limestone-Shale,  is  a  small  Peaty  Mccr 
or  pool  of  water,  called  black-mcer  of  raoredge  (or  morridy,  accordiog 
to  l)r.  Plot),  respecting  whose  unfathomable  depth  and  other  wonderfd 
properties,  the  most  absurd  faUhoods  were  long  propagated  ;  it  occupies 
the  place  of  a  targe  and  ancient  slip  from  the  side  of  this  hill :  a  short 
time  ago  the  charm  of  this  spot,  so  celebrated  among  old  women  who 
never  were  there,  was  broken  by  a  sturdy  labourer,  w  ho  in  a  few  hours,  for 
a  wager,  dug  a  trench  through  the  edge  of  shale  and  peat,  and  emptied 
this  pretended  unfathomable  pit !'  p. 

After  the  sketch  we  have  given,  we  are  conlident,  it 
wonbl  be  quite  superfluous  to  add  another  sentence  to  indi¬ 
cate  our  own  opinion  ot  the  work,  onto  bias  that  of  our  rea¬ 
ders.  \\’<*  must,  however,  be  pemiiticd  to  express  a  wish 
ilial  it  may  lie  “the  first  of  a  scries  of  County  Keports,”  of 
etpial  intrinsic  merit. 


Art.  XVII.  The  Life  nf  HU  hard  Cumberland^  Lsq.;  embracing  a 
C'ritical  £x:anination  of  his  various  Writings.  With  an  occasiooal 
literary  Inquiry  into  the  Age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  Conteis* 
porarics  with  whom  he  flourished.  By  William  Mudford.  8vo.  pp. 
t>44>.  Price  16/.  Sherwood,  Neely,  and  Jones,  and  Aspem.  1812. 


we  bad  read  and  dismissed,  about  six  years  since, 
the  gairiilous  and  entertaining  work  in  which  Mr.  Cum¬ 
berland  himself  narrated  the  history  of  his  life  and  literary 
labours,  and  to  which  he  added  a  small  supplement  in  1807; 
wr  could  have  been  most  perfectly  content  that  those 
*  Memoirs,’  with  another  brief  siippleniciit,  to  he  added  in 
due  lime,  by  the  baud  of  some  setisible  friend,  to  relate  the 
concluding  part  of  a  then  far  advanced  life,  should  remain 
the  sole  record  of  a  long  and  indefatigable  litt-rary  career. 
In  tbifiking  it  (piiie  sutbciently  ample  and  comprehensive,  at 
least  as  relating  to  himself  and  his  works,  wc  probably  agreed 
with  tlio  author.  He  was  evidently  in  no  disposition  to  be 
parsimonious  of  bis  comuumications,  nor  to  deem  even  very 
slight  circumstances  too  insignificant  to  interest  the  public, 
and  we  may  be  sure  he  would  tell  all  lie  thought  of  con¬ 
sequence  to  be  known.  What  ht  thought  of  too  little  im¬ 
portance,  the  reader  bad  very  good  cause  for  reconciling 
himself  to  tliink  so  too.  Nor  was  there  any  reason  for  suspect¬ 
ing  disingenuousuess  in  the  relation  ;  nor  indeed,  if  there  had, 
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would  it,  in  many  points,  have  been  easy  to  ascertain  the 
^j^,ccpiiveness  of  the  representation,  or  perhaps  of  any  great 
moment  to  do  it,  however  practicable.  With  regard  to  his 
writings,  the  principal  work  in  point  of  value,  the  Observer, 
had  so  long  found  its  proper  place  in  public  estimation, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  tritling  importance  whether  the  au- 
ihor  appreciated  it  with  perfect  correctness  or  not.  And 
iu  to  the  very  long  list  of  dramatic  performances,  we  could 
see,  after  protesting  against  the  stage  itself,  whoever  might 
furnish  its  amusements,  no  great  harm  in  their  being  suffered 
to  go  at  his  own  critical  price,  whether  estimated  relatively  to 
one  another,  or  to  the  dramatic  performances  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  And  indeed  it  should  seem  that  little  pains,  in  the 
way  of  valuation  of  them,  are  likely  to  be  taken  by  otlicr 
people  henceforward ;  for  it  appears  that  but  very  few  of 
them  now  remain  in  possession  of  the  stage,  and  their  being  ever 
again  mucli  read,  is  doubtless  quite  out  of  the  question.  The 
more  gloomy  tribe  of  literary  prognosticators,  profess  to  appre¬ 
hend  that  a  fate  not  eminently  more  indulgent,  awaits  his  other 
poetry  ;  to  some  of  which  no  one  denies  considerable  merit. 
But  unfortunately  for  the  lasting  popularity  of  moderately 
good  poetry,  every  successive  generation  of  readers  is  sure 
to  have  its  own  full  fresh  supply,  which  will,  in  its  day,  hold 
*  just  the  same  claims,  and  engage  the  same  attention,  as  the 
current  poetical  produce  of  the  foregoing  times  did  in 
season, — an  attention  quite  incompatible  with  the  task  of  ex¬ 
amining  the  mass  of  the  middling  poetry  of  those  preceding 
limes.  It  is  therefore  but  a  very  diminutive  space,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  whole  quantity  ol  his  printed  composition,  that 
Cumberland  will  occupy  in  our  pcrmancMit  literature;  and 
as  literature  is  the  chief  ground  of  whatever  personal  im- 
|>ortancc  belongs  to  the  man,  as  a  subject  of  biograpliy,  we 
defined  that  enough  had  been  done  to  fix  and  perpetuate  his 
fame,  cind  even  to  discriminate  his  character,  in  the  very 
ample  volume  of  Memoirs  writlen  by  himself. 

.Mr.  Mndford  however  descried  prospectively,  during  Cum- 
licrland’s  life-time,  a  desideratum  which  wc  will  quote  his  own 
words  to  define. 

*  When  the  Memoirs  of  Cumberland  were  published,  I  was  forcibly  Im- 
prmed  with  their  insufHcieocy  in  all  that  regarded  the  estimation  of  his 
literary  character ;  and  while  1  found  in  them  all  that  could  be  wished 
d)out  the  man,  1  was  conscious  that  whenever  his  death  should  happen, 
so  ample  and  interesting  opportunity  would  occur  for  the  union  of  this 
pmoal  history  w  ith  a  minute  enquiry  into  the  pretensions  of  the  author. 
In  what  way,  however,  I  conceived  this  scheme  might  be  best  executed, 
■uy  be  euily  known  from  the  following  pages,  which  1  have  endeavoured 
to  tmke  as  interesting  as  I  could,  if  1  nave  failed,  I  will  not  seek  to 
mitigate  censure  by  an  appeal  to  indulgence.*  p.  iz. 
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rhf  hnsinrsn  then  of  the  pres^Mit  work  is  to  go  over  tgiin 
ihf  ernimd  of  ('umhrrlaiurh  life,  for  the  purpose  chieflj  of 
comin‘4  ai  Ifis  works,  in  their  succession,  and  passing  upoo 
iluMi!  a  critical  and  final  jiidgiMuent ;  scattering  however,  by 
the  wav,  a  \arieiy  of  moral  observations  suggesltnl  by  the 
pnrticniars  that  come  into  the  nariation.  Now,  in  the  firw 
place,  as  to  the  new'-cast  story  of  tlie  pei^on’s  life,  this,  it 
any  »aie  is  most  cornf)lcMcly  a  work  of  supererogation,  when 
thc^  writer  is  obliged  to  confess  explicitly  that  he  has  nothing 
new  to  tell,  and  that  he  relies  entirely  on  Cuinherland’s  own 
*  Mt  inoiis.'  In  this  portion  of  his  undertaking  he  must  of 
necesvitv  he  reduced  to  ralate  in  a  cotnpaiatively  faint  and 
cold  st\  *e,  what  the  author  of  the  Memoirs  had  related  with 
the  livcIiiicsN  of  personal  consciousness,  memory,  and  interest; 
or  to  iraeserihe  the \ory  words  id' that  work,  hiuI  thus,  under 
the  sen  hlanee  of  a  new  hook,  olVer  a  sort  of  mutilated  re¬ 
print  of  the  old  one.  d'liis  latter  method  has  been  practised 
i>V  ilK*presi*nl  author  to  an  nheost  unprecedenteil,  and  anal- 
together  unpaido!tal)le  extent.  He  iiiNeils  four,  or  six,  or 
eight,  ai  <1  in  some  in>taiiecs  a  still  greater  immher  of  pager 
continiM>ii>ly,  Iroiu  the  ‘  Memoirs;*  and  so  fieipiently  that 
if  all  the  .sheer  piece  ot  ( ’iimherlami's  composition  were 
hrouglii  together,  iliev  wouUi  he  found  to  form  a  most  uncon- 
scioiiahle  proportion  of  the  rolimu .  And  at  the  same  lime 
this  stout  plunderer  shall  seem  to  take  credit  for  laudable 
service  !  by  expressions  such  us — *  the  account  is  so  interest, 
ing  that  the  reader  would  hardly  forgive  me  for  withliolding 
it;*  meaning,  ol  course,  the  reader  who  has  perused  it,  and 
perhaps  paid  for  it,  as  a  part  of  the  ‘  Memoirs,’ — since  other 
nailers  could  ktiow  nothing  ahmit  the  omission.  It  is  not 
ut  all  to  he  wondered  at,  that  the  proprietors  of  Cutnherlan(rs 
h«u>k  have  called  in  the  interlerence  of  the  law,  and  ob¬ 
tained  an  ‘  Injunction’  restraining  the  sale  of  the  present 
Wf.rk. 


In  the  next  place,  as  to  the  critical  trial  and  ‘pidgement  on 
the  numerous  writings; — we  should  not  perhaps  with  ^uitc  lo 
much  simplicity  ask,  what  is  the  need  or  use  of  it,  if 
we  were  more  familiar  with  the  theatre.  As  several  of  Cum- 
bcrlaiul’s  plays  are  still  sometimes  perforiurd,  it  may  very 
likely  be  a  concern  of  some  magnitude  with  the  frequenters 
tu  be  illuminated  on  the  subject  t)f  the  merits  or  faults  of 
their  rc.s|)eciive  iilois,  and  to  be  qualified  to  dissertate  on  ibe 
characters  of  O’Flaherty ,  Belcour,  ('harlotic  Riisport,  &c.  bic, 
&c.  Hut  still,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  many  of  these 
freqtteuters  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  a  book  of  biographicsl 
criticUiu  tg  qualify  tkemselrcs ;  whether,  for  the  most  part. 
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iififnetimes  an  itf\*crtcd  Johnsonian  construction  of  sentfiKt 
ait^nieiHs  the  .pomp.  Advening  to  Miss  Seward’s  Letien* 
Sir.  M.  sax’s,  ‘  Of  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  vanity,  pedamn 
lind  virulence,  let  me  take  this  occasion  to  give  my  opinion? 
and  lest  there  should  be  a  danger  of  forgetting  xtho  is  ghtt| 
It,  llie  gretit  word  returns  upon  ns  the  times  and  ways  fullot. 
lug,  within  the  space  of  half  a  page. 

«  /  know  not  whether  most  to  condemn  the  egregious  egotism  of  tia 
proceeding,  or  its  folly.  I  can  find  only  one  excuse  for  it,  andthnk 
the  wfiier’s  sex.’  ‘  In  passing  from  the  principle  which  dictated  tin 
‘compiliti*  n  to  \tn  conclorion,  /  do  not  find  much  to  approve,  /km 
Ven  very  thoroughly  disgusted  with  her  pertness,  her  affectation,  andktr 
vi*iited  style  ;  and  I  have  been  more  than  disgusted  with  her  rancoirto* 
wards  the  memory  of  Johnson.’  *‘ln  what  she  writes  /  find  neither  dig* 
'nity  of  sentiment,  novelty  of  remark,  nor  acuteness  of  criticism.’  p.  Ikl. 

It  is  very  Strange  that  the  disgust  which  all  authors,  in  their 
turn,  feci  at  the  sclf-*importancc  betrayed  by  their  brother 
and  sister  performers,  should  not  effectually  admonish  then 
all  to  he  a  little  suspicious  and  careful  of  themselves  in  thh 
particular.  i\\n\  a  very  moderate  portion  of  this  care  andstu- 
picion  would  teach  them,  how  to  construct  their  sentences, 
and  enounce  their  opinioiis,  without  this  perpetual  andoffbi 
sivc  prominence  of — myself — as  the  authority,  the  oracle, 
the  Apollo,  to  he  personally  recognized  and  reveremh 
‘thought  of,  by  all  the  readers  and  hearers  of  the  scmcoce 
and  the  opinion. 

The  first  and  best  advice  to  the  fraternity  on  the  subject 
would  be,  to  get  rid,  as  fast  as' possible,  of  the  vanity  ami  idl* 
importance  itself ;  as  this  would  be  a  most  valuable  moral  its* 
provemetit,  at  the  same  time  that  it  wotild  save  them,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  literary  callings,  much  of  the  trouble  of  lah* 
ing  care  of  appearances.  But  if  this  is  really  an  cxorbitin: 
'and  hopeless  requisition,  from  those  of  Adam’s  posterity  who 
are  born  to  the  splendid  inheritance  of  the  quill,  the  next, 
an  indt>pensible  obligation,  is,  the  exercise  of  a  discreet  rigi* 
lance  upon  the  operation  of  the  wonderfully  subtle  and  decep¬ 
tive  power  which  this  s;mie  self*importaiu'A*  has,  to  infuse  itid^ 
through  the  whole  train  of  an  author’s  language.  Let  cichol 
the  persons  whom  it  is  our  unwelcome  duty  to  admonish  on  thb 
heao,  he  i^rsunded  at  le.ist  to  make  an  experiment  on  the 
feci  of  this  vigilance,  maintained  through  just  one  sheet  of 
composition.  Let  them  ob>crve  how  many  times,  within  fock 
a  space,  a  proposition  or  a  query,  which  is  just  ready  to  coo* 
out  in  the  grand  style,  with  the  mighty  pronoun,  representso^ 
ol  Mt,  u>ay,  by  the  discreet  care  here  recommended,  he  inter¬ 
cepted,  ami  humbled  down  to  0  plain  impersonal  seut^bcCf 
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milhoiit  losing  any  thing  of  its  st'nse.  True  it  is,  and  much  to 
He  deplored,  as  one  of  the  distresses  of  literature,  that  one  can* 
not  seem  to  love  a  sentence  or  paragraph,  even  •tliough  one's 
own,  half  so  well,  when  it  has  taken  this  sort  of  stranger  cbarac«> 
If r— when  it  in  no  shape  contains  or  reflects  ME~when  U  say# 
the  thing,  raiher  than  makes  me  say  it — when  it  enounces  a 
truth  in  such  a  kind  of  way,  <as  if  /,  to  whom  that  truth  owes 
its  iiii|>ortauco,  much  more  than  to  the  fact  of  Us  being  a  truths 
were  not  in  existence.  Truth  is,  confessedly,  of  much  less 
imporiHnce  in  itself,  than  in  the  circumstance  that  vr  are  its 
exhioitors  ;  one  decisive  proof  of  wbu:U  U,  that  wo  do  not  like 
it  to  be  better  exhibited  by  other  people  than  we  ounelvos  can 
exhibit  it.  It  is  therefore  very  mortifying  to  be  obliged  to 
Ifive  out  the  words  expressive  of  that  which  forms  the  grace 
Slid  dignity  of  the  whole  matter;  to  see  a  page  of  dry  sense 
(for  sensfy  at  least,  it  is  sure  to  be,  in  virtue  of  ibe  author,  even 
while  the  composition  docs  not  repent  in  every  line  t^iat  it  is  kis 
words) — to  see  a  page  of  sense  spread  out  in  dry  impersonality, 
like  cut  and  withered  grass,  when  the  ihoughu  might  have  been 
prefcntcd  in  the  state  of  being  undetached  from  their  nuthoc, 
and  growing  in  all  the  green  and  flowery  vitality  of  egotisnu 
fkill,  if  the  public  taste  is  so  perverse;  if  the  readers  icili  not 
be  persuaded  to  take  throughout  every,  page  of  the  book  a 
deep  interest  about  me,  whoever  1  may  be,  but  will  universallj 
like  my  composition  all  the  better  for  seeming  to  forget  me  ; 
what  can  1  in  prudence  do,  but  t^nbmit  tt>  tpe^r  hv.ihotir,  ^nd 
take  my  revenge,  by  secretly  bec^lling  them  all  ter  { 
it  is  proper  to  obscrye,  at  the  !>ame  tfuie*  th§t  the  mere  prCr 
veniion  of  the  too  fret^nent  irtrusion  of  the  personal  prqnoun, 
though  that,  unfortunately,  is  a  task  so  far  aurpassifig  the 
prudence  of  many  of  our  ' writers,  is  by  no  means  all  that  is 
ferjuired  in  order  to  repress  completely,  symptoms  of  self  con¬ 
ceit,  and  make  a  writer' appear  to  lose  the  very  thought  of  bim- 
tclf  in  the  interest  and  the  labour  of  his  subject. 

It  i^  not  so  much  in  realiiy  as  in  appearance,  that  we  havg 
mpended  our  proper  business  in  making  the.se  flight  remarks ; 
for  the  author  before  us  is  peccaut  in  no  small  d^gr^e  on  this 
*coreof  conceit,  lie  begins  in  a  style  of  great  parade  in  hi# 
preface,  in  which,  in  a  high  wroughttone  of  independence  and 
^perior  virtue,  he  arraigns  and  castigales  Sir  James  Bland 
"uigeys  about  a  voluntary  offer  of  assistance,  in  supplying 
^^terials  for  the  Life  of  Chimberland,  made  by  the  pid  Si^* 
James,  thankfully  accepted  by  Mr.  MitdforJ,  (who,  however 
are  to  understand,  could  do  very  well  wilhoiii  it),  and  wiL 
fully  forgotten  by  Sir  James.  There  is  very  stout  and  Berce 
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lectiirinp  of  the  knight  or  barojiet;  and  perhaps  if  he  has  that 
been  made  to  know  his  duty  the  better  all  the  rest  of  bis  life, 
the  oiber  readers  may  not  be  discontented  to  have  nine  ortei 
pages  employed  on  a  matter  which  might  perfectly  well  hire 
berii  competently  diN|K)sed  ot  in  the  same  number  ot  lines:  bst 
the  subject  has  betrayed  liwi  writer  into  a  very  unieservcddii- 
play  of  that  helf  importance,  which  so  often  reappears  iutbe 
course  of  the  work* 

111  iiass'ng  along  the  course  of  Cumberland’s  life,  by  tk 
aid  ol  his  own  Memoirs,  Mr.  Mudford  often  stops  to  take  as 
occasion  of  delivering  his  opinions  on  some  topic  suggested  by 
the  history  ;  and  it  is  often  done  with  great  formality  of  stjl^ 
and  a  good  deal  in  the  manner  which  seems  to  say — the  sub* 
ject  is  now  going  to  be  placed  in  its  proper  liglit  once  for  all 
VV’e  think  tlierc  is  a  considerable  portion  of  just  observation 
in  these  es*^ ays ;  though  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  they 
make  «jiv  very  important  addition  to  the  speculalious  on  mo¬ 
rals  and  literature.  We  cannot  do  any  thing  more  equitable 
to  the  writer's  ability  and  manner,  than  extracting  a  few  pas¬ 
sages  from  some  of  these  occasional  portions  of  disquisitiuu. 
A  complimciuary  letter  from  W'arhurton  to  Cumberlaiul,  on 
the  appearance  of  his  first  dramatic  performance,  leads  to 
the  following  ' observations  on  the  mutual  civilities  and  iusio* 
cerity  of  authors. 

*  Thrrc  arc  few  tcftimonlci  less  to  be  depended  upon  than  those  whicb 
an  author’s  friends  deliver ;  especially  when  a  work  is  politely^  prrsentedi 
and  an  oo’nion  poKtely  requested.  What  can  be  expectetl  but  one  politely 
given  ?  ruliteoess  and  truth,  hoinTver,  afe  not  insopimblc  companions.  It 
cannot  be  expected,  indeed,  that  a  man’s  loye  of  integrity  will  be  so  pan- 
mount  to  all  other  feelings,  that  he  w'ould  recompcnce  an  author’s  civibty 
who  had  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  his  work,  by  telling  him  it  was  a 
worthless  production.  There  is  an  allowable  evasion  of  truth  in  these 
caK'St  which  all  men  practise,  and  all  men  know  to  be  practised,  except 
when  they  are  its  objects ;  and  then  it  is  no  longer  trnth  evaded  but  truth 
herself.*  Hence  the  wide  difference  b^'tween  me  public  stmlcncc  upon  a 
book,  and  that  which  we  often  find  in  the  letters  of  eminentjudges  address¬ 
ed  to  the  r.uthors  themselves ;  and  hence  the  mutual  compliments  of  litenry 
men  which  commonly  appear  so  ludicrous,  when  divested  of  those  aco- 
dentaj  circumsuncff,  by  which,  in  their  first  application,  ilicy  are  res* 
dcred  respectable. 

Cumberland  having  concluded  his  recolleclive  notices  of 
Lord  Halifax  with  some  expressions  of  tiark  intimaiiof)-jj 
“  wliat  a  numidul  leiruspection  !  I  am  not  bound  to  dwell 
uj>on  It.  I  turn  from  it  with  horror”— Mr.  Mudford  very  justly 
ccnsuic^  ih.s  proceeding. 


MudforJ’s  Life  of  Ctifnhertand. 

« j  cannot  help  thinking  it  would  .have  been  more  decotoiil  to  have  re- 
ffilncd  wholly  from  touchmjj  upon  his  vices,  or  to  have  done,  it  more  expli¬ 
citly  than  hy  dark  hints  and  exclamations  of  horror.  These  only  serve 
10  awaken  the  imagination  without  satisfying  the  reason  ;  and  when  con¬ 
jecture  is  idly  excited  in  its  darkest  colours,  we  all  know  that  there  is  a 
propensity  in  m.in  to  push  it  to  cXtrcraitiifs. — A  man  will  sooner  lose  his 
Suracterby  a  shiaig  of  the  shoulder  aptly  performed  at  hit  ap|)earance,  oT 
aimile  of  significant  surprise  when  he  talk**  of  honesty,  or  a  solemn  thake 
of  the  head  when  another  praises  his  integrity,  than  he  will  by  any  open  and 
maBifesl  attack,  conducted  either  by  truth  Or  artifice  ;  and,  bv  a  parity  of 
rtasoningjto  record  the  merits  of  any  one.  to  refer  mysteriously,  at  the  con* 
elusion,  to  the  contrast  between  those  nu  rits  and  certain^  defects,  and  then 
ahniptly  to  <juit  the  discussion  .n.s  one  too  heart-rending,  too  shocking  to  be 
puriucu,  is  the  most  certain,  though  not  the  most  allowable  method,^  to 
nuke  die  reader  believe  all  that  we  wish,  and  more  than  is  true.*  p.  154.  " 

In  coinmoi)  with  eveiy  man  of  jiriaciple,  Cuiubcrlaml  waV 
indignant  at  the  iniquities  of  anonymous  criticism,  an  evil 
which,  as  IMr.  M.  observes,  >.it  is  not  likely  that  any  temuu* 
ttrnnces  will  diminish*;  for,  ‘  as  long  as  men  can  attack  secure 
from  retaliation,  they  will  do  it;  for  the  hiiveu  of  malignity 
and  envy  is  too  intimately  rorporated  with  onr  nature,. not  to 
ferment  into  action  when  it  may  he  done  with  impnnilT.*  Mr. 
Cumberluiul  however  projected  a  periodical  work,  in  which 
the  rules  of  assigning  the  names  of  the  writer.^  should  be  a  .se^ 
curity  against  tlic  usual  abuses  of  criucistn.  And  perhaps  he 
flattered  himself  that  lliis  hold  and  ingenuous  distinction  of 
London  Review',  would  give  it  so  j)Ov\erful  a  rivalry  with  its 
,aaonjinous  contemporaries,  as  either  to  compel  tlietii  to  a  little 
wore  decorum,  or  diminish  their  popularity.  We  will  trau- 
^ribc  Mr.  M.’s  observations  on  the  impracticability  of  conduct¬ 
ing  the  work  of  critical  censorship  on  this  ingeiinous  plan,  with¬ 
out  incurring  almost  a  necessity  of  deviating  from  strict  ho- 
noiiy ;  while  in  the  anonymous  method  such  a  deviatioi)  is  a 
niatter  uf  free  choice. 

‘  If  we  could  suppose  that  the  most  eminent  names  in  modem  literature 
wo«jld  be  found  in  die  pages  of  a  review,  established  upon  a  principle  simi- 
hr  to  Cumberland’s,  1  do  not  think  iliat  any  advanta'-c  wouM  be  gained 
b^ood  the  abolition  of  some  practices  in  anonyitious  criticism  which  are 
<li*gracef'ul  to  letters.  The  rigid  integrity  ot  a  Brutus  or  a  Cato  must 
tot  be  expected.  Literary  men  constitute  a  soit  of  fraternity  :  they  ire 
cwiHy  rjcquaintcd  with  each  ocher,  or  likely  lobe  so  ;  and  thefeeiinga  of 
fnendihiD  and  esteem  wouH  be  jverpeiually  clashing  with  uie  dutes  of  the 
cnijc.  Will  the  man  who  has  dined  at  niy  Lible  to  day,  .and  partaken  of 
hofpitaliry  and  kindness,  sit  down  to-morrow,  and  tftiowrd/y  endeavour 
uok  my  character  in  the  public  rstimaiion  ?  No  :  unless  he  would  he 
J^ted  horn  society  ke  cannot  do  this  ;  if  he  would  be  received  as  a  mem- 
^  it  he  niuit  conform  to  its  duties ;  and  though  the  book  I  hive  pub- 


94$  !V^diord*i.  X(/€  CuriilKrland^ 

Ithtd,  «uy  be  bad»  or  vicIouH  pr  erroneous,  yet  the  coodemoauoQ  i 
muM  not  come  ituBlitJu  from  the  hand  of  my  friend.  The  cause  of  iq^ 
literature  would  therein  be  Injured  by  such  a  scheme,  and  cnticlsoi  lodj 
tlok  into  a  mere  iourchange  of  civilities  and  courtesies. 

*  Let  it  be  Imagined  that  such  a  plan  had  been  projected  fifty  yean  ^ 


ami  that  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  R^eynolds,  Gairick,  aod  oXi 
ocnioent  men,  had  consented  to  lend  it  the  authority  of  their  names,  wrii 
at  litve  been  possible  for  them  to  exercise  their  judgements  with  real  in 
partiality  ?  1  can  conceive  that  they  might,  perhaps,  have  imitated  othr 
critical  professors  ia  merclicss  ^verity  towards  the  humble,  the  obmn 
nod  the  unauumbg' delinquent*  but  we  should  surely  have  found  thit 
tufhcicnily  polite,  ceremonious,  and  affable  towards  each  other.  Nsr 
COttkl  it  be  otherwise,  living,  as  they  did,  In  splendid  intimacy  togfther: 
and  the  indueoce  of  this  feeling  would  have  extended  beyond  themrlm 
and  thflr  respective  productions.  It  would  have  taken  in  the  circle d 
each  mao*s  acqu*iintaoce,  and  embraced,  consequently,  in  its  wideeb 
cumfercnce,  every  writer  who  had  risen  only  to  such  comparative  dii> 
tlnction  as  might  entitle  him  to  their  friendship  and  nodcc.  Wbat  tiM 
would  have  hccfi  iheir  situation  Between  Scylla  and  Charybdis-  1^ 
praised,  the  world  would  have  accused  them  of  adulation  ;  If  they  ctw 
sured,  an  outcry  would  have  been  raised  against  them  for  envy  and  ns 
Ifgnity.  They  would  not  have  avoided  self-condemnation  on  the  ooe 
band,  ortho  world’s  condemnation  on  the  other.  And  would  they  hut 
foujid  an  ade<||uale  toward  for  such  persecution  and  trial  in  the  pecuDun 
remuorratious  of  a  bockscller  ^  The  answer  it  obvious.  They  wosli 
luve  spurned  at  the  illusion  which  would  mislead  them  under  the  guiieof 
■candour* and  honesty,  and  they  would  have  left  to  venal  and  obJonit 
minds  what  only  venal  and  obdurate  minds  could  pci  form,’  p.  67(k 

The  extracts  wc  have  made  are  a  fair,  and  this  last  we 
think  a  favouiiible  specimen,  of  the  quality  and  style  of  fbe 
performance.  I'heic  are  a  variety  of  pertinent  moral  rematb 
on  facts,  and  points  of  character.  Considerahle  discriminatioQ 
is  sometimes  shew  n  in  estimating  the  individual  articles  in  the 
heaped  assemblage  of  Cuuiberlands’s  works;  and  the  gcncfii 
estimate  of  his  talents  appears  to  us  on  the  whole  vcryjuJf 
It  is  but  an  extremely  ntoderate  language  of  admiration  that 
Mr.  Mudford  is  any  where  induced  to  express  ;  on  manv  of 
the  enumerated  literary  performances  he  sets  a  low  vsW; 
and  he  does  not  much  spare  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  Cun* 
lH}rland*s  character.  At  the  same  time,  onr  author  is  not  U) 
be  accii.sed,  wc  think,  of  being  in  any  degree  actuated  by 
tt  spirit  of  malice  and  detraction.  Credit  will  be  eiven  bin 
for  having  honestly  intended  to  place  the  merits  of  ihc  cbi* 
racier  and  the  writings  in  a  correct  light.  Rut  it  will  hardly 
be  allowed  that  there  was  any  great  necessity  for  the  under* 
taking,  or  that  it  is  here  executed  with  a  vigour  or  an  elegante 
adequate  to  impart  an  adventitious  iurerest  to  a  subject  thii 
was  not  very  imea'sting  in  itself. 


Freeston  c?i  Socinmnirm. 


A  very  few  particulars  are  communicated  conceminj^  the 
ihort  portion  of  Mr.  Cum  her  Ian  cl's  life,  from  the  publication 
of  ihesopplement  to  his  Memoirs  to  his  death.  Ilis  literary 
toils  were  exiiaiisting  ancl  unremitted,  and  in  so  far  as 
they  were  prosecuted  as  the  indispensable  means  of  subsistence 
they  ciiiinot  be  belteld  without  a  pensive  feeling.  It  may 
It  the  same  lime  be  doubted,  whether  the  writer  of  so 'many 
mccessfiil  works,  especially  as^many  of  them  were  dramatic 
works,  would  have  been  in  this  situation  in  the  last  yemrs  of 
his  life,  if  the  virtue  of  prudence  had  not  been  rather  loosely 
held  in  the  former  ones.  Tin?  claim  to  sympathy  arising  from 
ibb  unkindly  slate  of  his  later  fortunes,  will,  however,  be  in- 
suntly  supplanted,  by  a  much  stronger  demand  oti  coiiipatsior^ 
in  the  mind  of  a  religious  reader,  when  be  comes  to  the 
following  passage. 


*  When  the  project  for  erecting  a  third  theatre  was  Tehemently  ponuefi, 
Cumberland  lent  it  the  assistance  of  his  name  and  talents.  Moil,  if  not 


ali|  of  the  addresses,  statennents,  and  advertisements  which  appeared,  were 
by  him.  He  interested  himself  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking  With 
mot  ardour ;  and  was  frequently  heard  to  say  that  he  only  wished  to 
uvf  till  its  completion,  when  he  could  resign  his  last  brcatli  without  a 
dfsirc  ungratiGed.*  p.  586. 


C  Wc  never  had  read  Cumberland's  poem  of  ^'  Calvary,"  and 
this  short  passage  made  us*  determine  that  we  never  would. 
If  any  thing  Imd  been  necessary  to  corroborate  the  de¬ 
termination,  it  would  have  been  found  in  the  two  pages  of 
vile  and  vulgar  profuneiiess,  which  Mr.  \1.  has,  wv  think  very 
iprcperly,  extracted  from  a  few  of  Cumberland's  plays,  in 
contradiction  to  Dr.  Vincent’s  assertion,  in  Ins  funeral  oration 
for  Cumberland,  that  his  dramatic  writings  were  of  “  strict 
moral  icndencv.” 


Art.  XVIII.  yf  sctioiis  Knptirjf  into  the  nafnre  And  of  modern  ^ 
(inianiim;  being  an  answer  to  the  question.  Why  arc  you  not 
Socinian  ?  By  J.  Frccston.  price  Is.  6a.  Longman  and  Cp.  1812. 


mod^n  Si>* 
you  not  a 


'pHE  it.indard  treatises  on  the  Socinian  controversy  are  unfrrtvnatrly  too 
high  in  matter,  and  too  voluminous  in  extent,  to  encounter  with  effect 
tJ^  cheap  and  plausible 'tracts  which  this  pait»*  arc  actively  engaged  in 
di«])cr8iDg.  It  is  not  a  refermee  to  Bull,  or  Magee  that  can  most 
effectually  defeat  those  subtle  appeals  to  tlic  popular  mind.  Their  works, 
howevtr  excellent,  are  too  learned  and  recondite.  Our  adversaries  must 
he  met  on  their  own  ground,  and  the  best  method,  perhaps,  of  exposing 
^  Weakness  and  fallacy  of  ihcir  pretentions  to  be  considered-  as  the  only 
•f'as  expositors  of  the  word  of  God,  will  be  found  in  tlie  publication  of  a 


rt 
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850  Frceston  on  Sdcinianism, 

tucccsiioo  of  pamplfleti  recapitulaiiog  the  evidencca  of  the  onhodo|  (Joe. 
trinct,  and  proving  the  uniform  failure,  as  well  aa  the  dangerous  tendeter 
of  all  attempts  to  shake  them.  This  purpose,  the  present  •*  serious  enquiry^ 
appears  most  admirably  adapted  to  answer.  It  is  written' with  an  eo^  I 
disregard  of  all  the  common  artilices  of  composition.  It  states  The  poou 
in  dispute  sccurately,  and  meets  them  fairly  and  forcibly. 

In  answer  to  the  query,  why  are  you  not  a  Socinian  ?  Mr.  Frcntoi 
gives  the  following  reasons 

*  because  the  S^inians  depreciate  the  Bible.* 

*  Because  they  appear  to  idolize  hum.'.n  reason.’ 

*  Because  they  degrade  the  person  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ.’ 

*  Because tluy  regret  his  expiatory  sacrifice,  intercession.*  • 

*  IVrcause  the  impori.ant  doctrines  of  regeneration,  jusufication,  diiise 
inllucnce.  &c.  are  rejected  by  them  as  enthusiastic.* 

*  Because  1  cannot  sec  in  what  respects  Jesus  Christ  is  a  Saviour,  opoi 
their  scheme,  any  more  than  the  .Apostles  w'eR\’ 

*  Because  Jesus  Christ  is  so  little  tlie  subject  of  their  public  pre:chiag, 
in  which  they  so  essentially  ditFcr  from  the  pr.aciice  of  the  Apostles.' 

*  Because  they  appear  to  lay  another  foundation  for  pardon  and  ctcrail 
life,  than  uh..t  the  scriptures  recommend.* 

*  Becausi*  1  tinvl  liie  Church  on  earth,  .vnd  the  Church  in  heartB, 
aicrilie  their  i.ilv.iriou  M  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer.’ 

*  Because,  as  taf  as  I  ana  able  to  judge,  the  Socinians,  In  general,  w 
more  curious,  critical,  and  speculative,  than  devotional,  spiritual,  and  prac* 
tical.’ 

*  Bccaust*  the  Divine  Being  appears  to  w'ithhold  the  sanction  of  hii 
blessing  fioii)  them,  iu  that  their  ministry  is  not  succeeded  to  the  convcrtioi 
of  the  ungiHlIy,’ 

*  Because  the  wisest  and  best,  the  most  prayerful  .and  holy  men,  ti 
well  as  the  most  learned  in  all  ages  of  the  church,  have  held  very  differwi 
views  of  Christ  .an  doctrines,  and  rejected  theirs  as  dangerou# errors.* 

‘  Because  they  who  hold  evangelical  opinions  arc  men  after  mine  own 
heart,  whose  devotional  means,  tastes,  and  habits,  arc  congenial  to  mf 
own.* 

*  Because  I  dare  not  risk  my  salvation  on  the  foundation  on  which  they 
hope  for  ctern.d  life.* 

‘  Because,  I  fe.ar,  I  should  (ind  no  rest  for  the  soles  of  my  feet,  till  I 
sunk  into  absolute  deism,  and  were  finally  lost.* 

Each  of  these  positions  is  separately  and  distinctly  argued,  and  unanswr^ 
bly  established.  If  any  ot  them  be  weak  it  is  the  thirteenth ;  a  tecilos 
which  would,  perhaps,  have  been  more  convincing,  if  instc.id  of  be»a|[ 
stated  'a\  a  specific  ar^pement,  it  had  been  introduced  tow.nrds  the  close  of 
the  pamplilct.  riie  paragraph  is  truly  eloquent,  but  its  subject  is  rather 
a  nutter  ot  feeling  and  experience,  than  of  dry  reasoning.  The  wMr 
oomposition  uc  wamdy  rccomnKnd.  It  is  fervent  without  asperity,  lod 
f  rm  without  dogra.'.tlsm.  Without  any  affectation  of  learning  of  ^ 
writing,  it  is  the  genuine  ctTusioo  ot  piety  and  gooil  sense;  intelligible  to 
the  lowest,  and  capable  ot  being  read  with  intca^tt  and  advanuge  by 
wisest. 
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Hooker’s  Jungcrmanniit.  tSl 

XIX.  A  MoHQgruftk  of  t)u  BritLri  Jm^germannU ;  CQftiaiati^  .a 
{poured  9f  tt'/VA  Us  hutory  and  Jitcrlhilijn.  By 

Willi  tni  Jackson  Hooker,  F.  R.  S.  and  L,  S.  and  Mcmorr  of  the 
Wernerian  Society  of  Edinburgh,  ito.  No.  1.  7s.  Gd.  Longman  and 
Co.  18)2. 

IT  has  been  so  often  remarked  that  the  dirision  of  intdiectosi  labour  con¬ 
tributes,  in  the  most  effectual  way,  to  the  perfection  of  knowledge,  that 
thf  obsenration  would  not  have  bet*n  rertred  here,  but  lor  the  eery  particular 
application  which  the  fact  has  to  the  work  before  ua.  The  confusion  at- 
tjching  to  certiin  genera  in  natural  hi^ory,  has  been  disentangled  by  nothing 
10  lucccssfiilly  as  by  monographic  description.  What  a  fund  of  bot.inical 
ircisure  U  to  be  found  in  Hedwig’s  Monograph  of  Mosses,  Swart^N  <>r- 
chidiXijGoodenough’sCarices,  Acharlus's  Lichens,  and  Turner's  Fuci!  Like 
family  history,  but  without  its  duincss,  itdevclopes  tlie  minutidt  of  character, 
aikl  pisses  by  no  individual  without'  recording  its  distinctive  peculiarities. 
The  work  we  are  ;'.t  present  contemplating  is  one  of  very  great  pi  Omise, 
and  intended  to  illustrate^  the  genus  Jtmgermanntif^  an  obscure  family 
in  cryptogamic  botany,  which  has  received  little  attention  from 
ittturalists,  until  within  these  few  years.  They  tire  a  wry  beautiful 
tribe  of  vegetable,  to  those  who  have  eyesight  and  research  enough 
to  discover  such  humble  members  of  the  g^irt  hmily  of  nnturej  and 
ire  rendered  not  a  little  interesting,  from  bring  the  chief  sourer  of  that 
delightful  fragrance  perceptible  after  a  shower,  and  at  eten-tlde.  Diltenius, 
to  succjssful  in  the  study  of  mosses,  was  the  hrst  who  undertook  to  dt'seribe 
them.  LinnxuJ  understood  them  very  imperfectly,  and  confoundtd  his 
own  terms  in  his  descriptions,  calling  the  whole  plant  a  frond,  slid  yet 
describing  the  constituent  parts  as  stem  and  learrs.  ‘Xi  f  nglisli  Botany*  we 
meet  with  the  same  confusion;  and  besides  this,  some  species  are  pfaoud 
among  the  Algx,  and  others  among  the  Hepaticae.  I'ltrsc  objections, 
however,  do  not  apply  to  the  later  volumes. 

This  work  of  Mr.  Hooker^s,  who  is  known  to  our .  readers  by  his 
•*  Tour  in  Iceland,*^  will  no  doubt  throw  much  light  upon  the  subject  r  not 
only  from  the  author’s  accuracy  of  obscrv.ition,  acuteness  of  resetreh^  and 
fidelity  of  delineation,  but  form  the  prompt  assistance  he  is  receiving  fiom 
ill  quarters.  This  first  number  contains  only  four  plates,  in  nrhicK  are  very 
beautifully  figured  and  coloumit  Jungrrmannia  Huitkinsia^  juLuea^  comcin-‘ 
aaftf,  a  jttnifurinaf  each  plate  being  accompanied  by  letter-press,  in  which 
tbe  specific  distinction  is  written  in  Latin,  and  a  more  enlarged  description 
sod  history  in  our  own  tongue.  The  first  plate  is  dedicated  to  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  a  new  species,  named  in  honour  of  a  lady,  who  cultiTatet  the 
(tuJy  of  botany  in  a  remote  corner  o£  Ireland,  with  an  ardour  which  has 
seldom  been  surpassed.  There  U  something  very  peculiar  in  the  habit  and 
.stnicture  of  this  plant,  which  would  almost  lead  us  to  suspect,  without  good 
suthQrity,that  it  was  not  a  real  Jungermannia,  J»  julaeeut  and  concinnata,  dis¬ 
criminated  by  Lightfoot,  but  confounded  by  almost  every  other  author,  and 
sot  correctly  described  or  figured  even  in  English  bouny,  are  admirably 
elucidated.  Those  parts  which  Linnxus  terms  frond,  Icadets,  and  scales. 
VoL.  VIIL  4  A 
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hint  met  PhpJayci!. 

our  author  with  Dr.  Smith  in  calling::  item,  leaves,  and 

though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  whole  ishomo^neous,  and,  likea^pco! 
per  frond,  decays  at  the  same  time. 

We  ftronply  object  to  the  long  specific  differences  which  Mr.  Hooko 
uses,  larnsrus,  we  think  with  great  propriety,  limited  himself,  exct^ 
in  extr. lord  inary  cases,  to  twelve  words ;  and  though  he  has  left,  loae 
plants  indeterminate  by  confining  himself  so  rigidly  to  his  rule,  yet  if  luch 
sesquipedalian  descriptions  are  tolerated  as  are  tound  here,  and  in  Mr, 
Bruwn*s  Prodomus  F/'^rtr  Xov£  Hollandur,  the  very  intent  of  synoptic 
specific  diffenmccf  will  be  done  away.  We  hope  the  author  will  hercififf 
give  us  an  arrangement  of  the  species,  with  as  close  a  regaid  to  their  natuul 
affinities  as  our  present  imperfect  knowledge  will  enable  iiini. 

Art.  XX.  yl  Vocdhulary  in  the  En^rish,  Latin ^  German^  French^  luLm, 
Spanisht  and  Portu^uiiv  l  anguages.  By  1.  Board  man  .  l‘2mo.  Longotta 
and  Co.  lb  12* 

little  work  contains  a  useful  collection  of  the  more  usual  ternaiof 
of  common  life  in  these  languages.  They  are  placed  in  pa.’alW 
columns,  classed  under  different  hc.ids,  and,  the  English  l>oing  placed 
fiist,  arc  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  The  greater  part  are  of  count 
substantives ;  in  general,  as  far  as  we  can  form  an  opinion,  ju Jiciouily 
chosen,  and  correctly  spelt.  must,  however,  except  tlie  Cerniao— 
among  which  many  printing  faults  occur,  and  several  provincial  and  obio* 
Irte  words  are  introduced;  as  Sammstag  for  Sonnabend.  (Saturday); 

for  K.uh,  (Cow);  Alahne  lox  Maehne,  (Mane);  ZeppA-tuch  las 
Haltband,  f Necklace);  Isackuhr^  for  'raschenuhi,  (W^atch);  Asm 
for  Kamm  (Comb);  EuJte  for  Endtc,  (Duck  ;  £ig  for  Ly,  t^gg'; 
Gaitftr  for  Cans,  (lioosc);  Halcion  for  Eisvogel,  (lialcyon);  A 
number  ot  verbs  are  added,  but  the  other  parts  of  spi'cch,  as  unesseDtia', 
omitted.  It  would  bo  needless  to  say,  that  tiavellers,  and  others  wlio 
require  a  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  languages,  in  question,  wlihoul 
having  tinv'  to  study  them  critically,  will  find  this  volume  of  consiJcrahk 
value;  or  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious  teacher,  it  may  be  rendered 
considerably  subservient  to  his  pupils, — tliough  hardly  in  so  exteusivea 
degree,  as  the  author  seems  to  imagine. 


Art.  XXI.  Instinct  disftlayedt  in  a  Collection  of  •cued^uthenticated  FastSy 
exemplifying  the  extraordinary  sagacity  of  vaiious  species  of  the  anl«*l 
crr.ition.  By  Priscilla  Wakefield.  Rvo.  pp.  320.  price  5s.  in  boards. 
Darton  and  rfarvey.  1811. 

is  a  respectable  collection  of  anecdotes,  injudiciously  blended  with 
the  insipid  dcuils  of'  a  slightly  constructeil  story;  in  the  course  of 
'^^hich  the  instances  of  instinct  are  related  by  different  personages  as  occur* 
ring  within  their  own  experience  or  that  of  their  friends.  The  rale  is  prr- 
pv*tually  and  most  awkwardly  interrupted  by  the  marginal  references  to  the 
unexceptionable  authorities  quoted  in  attestation  of  the  extraordinary  facts 
which  are  the  pro|x*r  subject  of  the  work.  There  are  several  anecdotes 
in  this  little  volume  which  have  not  been  much  “  blown  upon  ;**  and 
ar'vong  these,  i^rhaps,  we  may  specify  the  following. 


sj  lustimt  Displayed,  853 

\  ( Mr.  Hcrvey  ofieo  at  the  Lodge :  he  takes  pleasure  io  entertaining  us 

wiihao  account  of  the  productions  of  India,  and,  as  natural  history  is  his 
fjfouriie  study,  the  insiincu  or  sagacity  of  the 'animals,  arc  firquent  topics 
ol  our  conversation.  He  agrees  with  you,  in  thinking,  that  many  indivi- 
dsdi  of  the  inferior  classes  ot  creation,  exhibit  virtuous  propensities,  that 
rrsder  them  trikingly  amiable.  In  support  of  this  theory  he  told  us,  that 
iS  he  was  one  day  sliootipg,  under  the  cubbecr-burr,  a  species  of  gro?e  I 
I  wi  1  describe  hereafter,  he  chanced  to  kill  a  female  monkey,  and  carried  it 
I  to  hit  tent,  which,  in  a  short  time,  was  surrounded  by  forty  or  fifty  mon- 
j  keys,  u  ho  made  a  great  noise,  and  in  a  menacing  posture,  advanced  towards 
I  the  door.  He  took  up*  his  fowling-piece  and  presented,  upon  which  they 
i  aticated  a  little,  and  appeared  irresolute  ;  but  one,  who,  from  his  age  and 
i  tsMtion  in  tire  van,  seemed  the  head  of  the' troop,  stood  his  ground,  chat- 
;  jcringand  menacing  in  a  furious  manner;  nor  could  any  efforts  with  the 
^  gtndilvi*  him  otf.  He  at  length  came  close  to  the  tent  door,  and  finding 
1  ’Jut  his  threntenings  were  of  no  avail,  he  began  a  lamentable  moaning, and 
by  c\ery  token  of  grief  and  supplication,  seemed  to  beg  the  body  of  the 
"  1  dcaaKd.  After  viewing  his  distress  for  some  time,  it  was  given  to  him. 
|j  He  received  it  with  a  tender  sui  row,  and  taking  it  up  in  his'arms,  embraced 
J  it  with  conjugal  adccilon,  and  carried  it  off  to  his  expecting  comrades, 
j  The  anless  Ix'haviour  of  this  poor  animal,  so  powerfully  wrought  on  Mr. 
i  Hervey  and  his  companions,  that  they  resolved,  in  future,  never  more  to 
I  i  level  a  gun  at  a  monk  •y.'"  ’  pp.  ‘22i,  225. 

r  I  *  Jamc^  Sullivan  was  a  native  of  the  county  of  Cork,  and  an  awkward, 
1%  ignorant  rustic,  of  the  lowest  class,  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of 
*  it  li'hisfimr,  and  his  profession  was  horse-breaking.  The  credulity  of 
j  the  vulgar  betowed  that  epithet  upon  him,  from  an  opinion  that  he  com¬ 
municated  his  wishes  to  the  animal  by  means  of  a  whisper ;  and  the  singu¬ 
larity  of  his  method  gave  some  colour  to  this  superstitious  belief.  As  far 
I  at  the  sphere  of  his  control  extended,  the  boast  of  vent,  vidi,  vUi,  was 
more  justly  claimed  by  Janies  Sullivan  than  by  Cxs«r,  or  even  Bonaparte 
himself.  How  his  art  was  acquired,  or  in  what  it  consisted,  is  likely  to 
renuin  for  ever  unknown,  as  he  has  lately  left  the  world  without  divulging 
it.  Hit  sun,  who  follows  the  same  occupation,  possesses  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  art,  having  either  never  learned  its  true  secret,  or  being  incapable  ot 
]  putting  it  in  practice.  The  wonder  of  his  skill  consisted  in  the  short  time 
I  requisite  to  accomplish  his  design,  which  was  piTformed  in  private,  and 
without  any  apparent  means  of  coercion.  Every  description  of  horse  or  even 
mule,  whether  previously  broke  or  unhandled,  hatever  their  peculiar  vices 
or  ill  habits  might  have  been,  submitted,  without  show  of  resistance,  to  the 
Qugical  influence  of  his  ait,  and,  in  the  short  space  of  half  an  hour,  became 
gvDtie  and  tracuble.  I'he  effect,  though  insuntaneously  produced,  was 
generally  durable.  Though  more  submissive  to  him  than  to  others,  yet 
ihey  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  docility  unknown  before.  When  sent  for 
to  tame  a  vicious  beast,  he  directed  the  stable,  in  which  he  and  the  object 
of  the  experiment  were  placed,  to  be  shut,  with  orders  not  to  open  the  door 
I  !  unula  signal  given.  After  a  tele  a  /e/e  between  him  and  the  horse,  for 
I  ;  itxiuihallio  hour,  during  which,  little  or  no  bustle  was  heard,  the  signal 
I  ♦  On  the  authority  of  JaiiK**  Forbr»,  Esq. 

I  :  4  A  2 
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vr4t  made,  and,  upon  opening  the  door,  the  hortc  was  seen  lying  dovi, 
and  ihc  man  by  hit  lide,  p’aying  familiarly  with  him,  like  a  child  wnli  i 
poppy-dog.  From  that  time  he  wa*  found  perfectly  willing  to  tubnrnu 
any  diaciptine,  however  repugnant  to  his  nature  before.  I  once  saw  hiiiUI 
tried  on  a  horse,  which  coula  never  before  be  brought  to  stand  for  a  sjiiA 
to  shoe  him.  The  day  after  Sullivan’s  half-hour  lecture,  I  went,  not  with* 
oat  some  incredulity,  to  the  smith’s  shop,  with  many  other  curious  spccti* 
tors,  where  we  were  eyc-witncs8:s  of  the  complete  success  of  his  m, 
lliis,  too,  had  been  a  troop  horse:  and  it  was  supposed,  not  withooi 
reason,  that,  after  regimental  discipline  had  failed,  no  other  would  be  foas^ 
availing.  1  observed  that  the  animal  seemed  afraid  whenever  Sulltvs 
cither  sp<»ke  or  looked  at  him:  how  that  extraordinary  ascendencf  coold 
have  been  obtained,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  In  common  cases,  thii 
mysterious  preparation  was  unnecessary.  He  seemed  to  possets  an  b* 
stinctive  powi*r  of  inspiring  awe,  the  result,  perhaps,  of  a  natural  intrepidity, 
in  which,  I  believe,  a  great  part  of  his  art  consisted;  though  the  circun* 
stance  of  the  rite  h  lite  shows  that,  upon  particular  occasions,  soniethtng 
must  have  been  added  to  it.  A  faculty  liicc  this  would,  in  other  hands, 
have  made  a  fortune,  and  great  offers  have  been  made  to  him  for  the  exw- 
ciic  of  his  art  abroad;  but  hunting,  and  attachment  to  his  native  soil,  were 
his  ruling  paisions.  He  lived  at  home,  in  the  style  most  agreeable  to  his 
disposition,  and  nothing  could  induce  him  to  quit  Duhallow  and  the  fos« 
houn»ls*.* 


An.  XXII  .  A  fioe’Acal  Jntr^Auciio'*  to  thf  Study  of  Botany.  By  Franco 
Arabella  Rowden.  Second  edition.  Embellished  witn  seven  copper¬ 
plate  engravings.  12mo.  pp,  2o0.  Price  lOs.  6d.  Longman  andCa 
1812. 


J/HEH  !  Another  introduction  to  the  study  of  botany!— but  by  a  lady* 
^  We  will  therefore  emieavour  to  be  as  civil  at  we  can. 

1  he  first  courst*  contains  the  craml^e  recocta,  the  iottrerowf^  which  iij^ 
Der.il)ythe  principal  dish,  in  this  kind  of  entertainment :  garnished  with  half 
a  dozrn  plates  of  the  old  subjects,  with  little  alteration  and  less  improveinctit. 
The  desert  consiiu  of  poetical  descri|)dons  of  some  of  the  more  remark* 
able  plants  in  the  different  classes,  couched  in  lame  allegories,  but  in  v^ 
fluent  verse,  and  interspersed  occasionally  with  a  valuable  and  pleaiiag 
sentiment.  The  Darwinian  flavour  which  pervades  the  whole,  so  eaiirdy 
disagrees  with  our  palate,  ih.it  we  cannot  but  regret  that  so  much  industry, 
ability,  and  good  sense,  should  have  been  to  uahappily  employed.  The 
author  diplars  nn  elegant,  cultivated  riiind ;  and  might,  we  are  persuadsd, 
had  ahe  follow tni  the  dictates  of  her  better  judgement,  furnished  her 
readers  with  a  much  more  satisfactory  repast* 


•  Kev.  U ‘ratio's  TuwiiM  n<l*k  Survey  of  the  Couuty  of  Cork.  This  gcoUWBM 
reoiurk*,  thoufth  i^e  atxive  facts  •;>p«  ar  almost  incrodih^e,  they  are  DevertbekW 
inUtibiuSly  true,  and  tM.-  was  an  eye-witue^s  of  their  truth.  P.  438.* 


Milford's  Pt^rms. 
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\ft.  XXUI.  OrfdoTf  pr  EU^aai  ExlrptU  im  Pro$t  W  Poet/y{  for  the 
gjr  0*  Schools  and  Acidciniei.  To  which  ii  prefixed  a  Dinertatton  on 
Oraiorical  Delivery  j  with  an  Appendix  By  Jam  es  Chapman, 
Teacher  of  Elocution.  2  rols.  price  68.  Vernor,  and  Co. 

iSll. 

iirE  have  examined  these  volumes  sufhciently,  to  be  able  to  commend 
them  to  public  notice.  The  selections  arc  made  with  considcraole 
itHgrment  and  taste,  and  present  a  pleasing  variety.  Several  pieces  have 
bfvn  inserted,  which  ought  certainly  to  be  excluded,  as  neither  elegant 
nor  ioiereiting.  Other  dictates  than  those  of  coraxt  taste  or  refined 
IffHng,  admitted  amongst  ‘  Poetry*  such  a  pitiful  article  as  the  one  pre- 
rimptuously  styled  an  «*  Eulogium  on  Sir  Jahn  Moore**  It  is  a  tissue  of 
bombastic,  unintelligible  nonsense.  Mr.  Chapman's  introductory  •  i)i|. 
frrtauon*  proves  his  intimate  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  cannot  fail  to 
bf  Jseful  to  the  youthful  reader.  He  commonly  expresses  himself  well, 
hot  should  avoid  giving  to  his  sentences  so  marlced  a  rhetorical  structure. 
The  appended  *  outlines*  are  amusing  enough,  and  merit  inspection. 


Art  XXIV.  Agnetf  the  Indian  Captive.  A  Focm  in  four  cantos.  With 
other  Poems.  By  the  Rev.  Jolm  Mitford,  A.  B.  TJmo.  pp.  2O0» 
Longman  and  Co.  1811. 

4  S  far  as  mere  versification  is  concerned,  this  poem  is  a  tolerably  sue* 
^  ccssful  imitation  of  Messrs.  Hcott  and  Southey.  This  is  not  a  very 
,  Uiidatory  character;  but  in  the  present  instance  it  is  the  highest  we  are 
able  to  affoid, — though,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Mitford 
U  capable  of  better  doings,  and  on  this  account  regret  that  he  has  so 
rrvilely  trodden  in  the  footsteps  of  others  instead  of  aspiring  to  the  credit 
(rf  original  composition.  With  respect  to  the  tale  which  forms  the  body 
01  the  volume,  it  is  exceedingly  ioaitificial  ind  uninteix'sting ;  told  with  a 
vrxitiojs  indistinctness,  and  commnnicating  scarcely  the  slightest  degree 
of  pithos  by  its  melancholy  catastrophe.  ‘I’he  smaller  }>oem8  at  the  end, 
coowtiog  of  two  odes  ami  ten  sonnets,  arc  considerably  better.  We  g^ve 
the  Allowing  as  an  example. 

•  There  came  .4  beauteous  image  to  my  mind, 

That  absent  never  since  that  Lour  has  been ; 

Nor  have  I  from  that  blessed  moment  seen 

Aught  else,  to  nature’s  works  of  glory  blind. 

Mild  was  the  look  to  me  it  wore,  and  kind 
The  thoughts  that  from  those  eyes  of  lustre  fell ; 

Here  then,  as  in  n  temple,  it  shall  dwell 

In  sanctity,  and  far  from  human  kind. 

All  other  thoughts  1  now  have  put  away, 

All  that  my  years  of  youth  were  want  to  cheer ; 

The  labour  that  1  loved;  the  nilnd'a  free  play; 

And  toil  that  seemed  half  sportive,  half  severe ; 

These  shall  farewell  for  ever,  so  1  may 

Hold  that  within  my  heaa  so  loved  and  dear.’ 
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Art.  XXV.  Tht first  RuiHmeuts  of  English  Grammar  ^  applicable  toall  L||. 
guagr*;  conipritcd  in  TweJve  EiemcnUry  Lessoos.  Partictiiarly  cil. 
culatcd  for  the  Instmctioo  of  Children,  and  adapted  to  the  Abb^ 
tier*  Method  of  Teaching.  With’ Analytical  Tables.  Jiy  D.  8t 
Quintln,  M.  A.  12mo.  Longman  and  Co.  1812. 

\\  ’E  are  well  convinced,  that  roy.il  road*  to  learning  will  be  sought « 
vain ;  and  class  the  professors  who  offer  to  teach  the  languigti, 
arts  and  sciences,  in  twelve  lessohs,  in  the  same  rank  with  the  manufaciu. 
MTS  of  “  solar  tinctures  **  and  “  infuUibU  remedies ;  peifecily  assured  thx 
sath  ys  consalt  tlic  foimer  to  cure  their  ignoiance,  will  meet  with  asitma 
relief  as  tirose  who  expict  the  restoration  of  bodily  health,  from  a  uieof 
the  pills  and  jwtions  of  the  latu  i .  Yet,  while  we  discredit  these  quackeria 
in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  obstinately  maintain  that,  in  order  to  koowtik 
wh  Iff  tvery  fuiit  nmst  be  learnt,  w'c  would  by  no  means  be  understood tp 
imply,  that  it  is  not  possible,  by  judicious  or  injudicious  method,  to  reodcr 
the  acquisition  of  elementary  knowledge  easy  or  difficult,  agrtx*ablc  or  dih 
guiting.  As  with  the  turnpike  roads  of  our  country,  so  with  the  roadito 
science ;  our  foiefjihers,  j»re5erving  the  vertical  plane,  proceeded,  (mi 
rocks  .and  hills,  along  what  they  esteemed  the  shortest  course;  their  no 
ccssors  wind  round  tlie  bases  ol  the  eminence*,  and  attain  the  aim  in  riev, 
though  by  a  circuitous  route,  in  \csi  time. 

1  lie  little  volume,  before  us  points  out  an  agreeable  footpath  to  tke 
of  grammar,  which  may  spare  the  young  beginner  much  fatiguev  Ts 
leave  our  figure  :  The  plan  oi  this  little  work  pleases  us;  il  well  ^ 
plied,  it  must  prove  a  very  useful  luvpafatioo  for  the  usual  school  roudie 
ol  giammar,  which,  lor  want  of  a  proper  explanation  of  terms  (owing 
either  to  the  indolence  or  ignorance  of  the  teacher),  otlen  becomes  ai  o«* 
les>  a  series  ot  parrot  lessons,  as  the  dynasties  of  the  Chams  of  Tarury. 
It  will,  by  slow'  degrees,  such  as  children  can  surmount,  accustom  them  to 
think  ;  and  ibougb  it  may  not  lead  them  far,  will  lead  them  well  Mort, 
alur  all,  de|»eiuis  upon  tiie  mother,  governess,  or  teacher,  possessing i  ml* 
ficieiu  deguc  ol  s^  nsc  lor  lier  situation,  than  on  the  manner  or  arraogfUKBt 
ol  the  elementary  books  ol  instruction.  A  sabre  may  be  able,  in  the  haid 
ol  one  person,  to  dccapiiitc  an  ox  at  a  blow,  while,  wielded  by  another,# 
fan  hardly  serve  to  cut  a  cabbage. 

I  'o  u  1 1 1;  N  L I  r  i .  k  a  t  u  it  i-: . 

An.  XWl.  Austiolia,  &:c.  Australia,  or  the  Austral  Lands  considered, 
with  icgard  to  their  Soli,  Population  and  Productions,  &c.  By  A. G. 
dr  Zimmerman.  Vol.  1.  large  8vo.  With  a  Map  of  the  South 
Hamburgh. 

^^I^STR.\L1A  is  the  name  givem  to  that  almost  innumerable  collectioi 
of  Islands,  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  Great  Pacific  Ocei#  re 
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South  Sfs,  In  order  to  convey  a  more  distinct  notion  of  them,  they  are 
(Jirided  by  the  author  of  the  work  before  us ,  into  several  zones.  Tlie  first 
he  considers  as  extending  from  the  .80”  to  the  10“  north  latitude  ;  the  se¬ 
cond  10“  N.  to  the  equator  ;  the  third  from  the  equator  to  lat.  12. 
looth:  the  fourth  from  lat.  12“  S.  to  lat.  .10“:  the  fifth  and  hat  includes 
New  Zealand,  New  Holland  and  the  other  more  southern  Islands. 

The  author  commences  his  work  with  a  survey  of  the  vast  niass  of  wa¬ 
ters  of  uhich  this  Great  Ocean  is  composed. — treating  separately  of  its 
ippellation,  limits,  extent,  formation,  and  divisions.  He  then  proceeds 
to  mark  the  principal  periods  at  which  the  various  parti  of  this  Great  Sea 
were  visited  or  explored  by  Europeans  ;  and  concludes  with  reporting  the 
most  important  voyages  of  discovery,  as  to  their  main  incidents,  especially 
those  of  the  earlier  navigators. 

A  rcond  volume  is  expected  speedily,  which  will  complete  the  work. 


Art.  XXVII.  'f.pmhz  •  .vorios  &c.  Hermex  the  Inxtrucled;  or  Notices 
on  the  Language  and  Literature  of  Modern  Greece;  for  the  year  l8l  1. 

'j'HISis  the  first  volume  of  a  periodical  work,  conducted  at  Vienna,  by 
*  the  Archimandrite  Anthimoa  Ga/i ;  a  writer  who  has  heretofore  dis- 
tinguised  himself  as  an  able  scholar,  in  his  “  History  of  Greek  literature 
down  to  the  period  of  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  and  by  a 
Greek  vocabulary,  extending  to  4  vols.  4to.  He  is  a  native  of  Mclix  in 
Theisil) . 

^  The  undertaking  before  us  is  certainly  an  arduous  one,  and  must  involve 
theharard  of  a  considerable  capital.  In  fact,  the  funds  indi$|)en.iable  to 
the  execution  of  the  plan  were  long  sought  for  in  vain;  till  a  society, 
formed  at  Bucharest  by  Ignatiof,  tlie  Metropolitan  of  Walachia,  (called 
the  Philological  Society)  took  the  learned  Grecian  under  their  patronage, 
ind  engaged  to  defray  the  expences  of  his  labours.  Each  of  the  Greek 
ichools  in  Kuropc  and  in  Asia  receives  one  copy  frratis ;  and  a  sheet  is 
pshliNhed  every  fortnight.  I  he  plan  comprehends  litteiary  information 
os  the  sciences  and  arts — reasearches  respecting  the  Hellenistic  language, 
ttd  the  an-ilogy  remarked  between  words  and  phrms  of  modern,  com- 
i  prrd  with  ancient  (ireck — and  notices  of  new  works  in  modem  Greek, 
I  >n tef  other  langj.igcs  which  have  .tny  reference  to  Greek  literature.  Ar- 
!  geography,  history,  economy,  &c.,  are  also  included. 

from  an  article  intitled  “  A*  Memoir  on  the  Lotablishmcnt  of  Philoso- 
I  phic  Schools,*’  we  learn  that  public  schools  for  the  instruction  of  youth, 
1  cttablished  at  Bucharest,  *at  ConsMotinople,  at  Cydooissa  in  Ionia,  at 
.  “®ont  Athos,  and  in  many  other  principal  towns  of  Greece.  In  the 
5  Bucharest  are  taught,  in  modern  Greek— the  mathematics,  cx- 
philosophy,  chemistry,  drawing,  metaphysics,  logic,  ethics, 
j  history,  geography,  rhetoric,  poetry,  history,  archaiology,  the 
i  CJreck  tongue,  Latin,  French,  Germ.m,  and  Russian.— The 
j  •amber  of  professors  in  the  school  at  Smyrna  is  seven  ;  that  ot  pupils  is 
^  I’oodrcd  and  fifty.  The  number  of  ordinary  members  belonging  to 


t  Klaproth’s  Archives, 

thr  ^  Philolo^icil  Society’*  at  Buchareftt  it  ei^'hteeOy  to  \vhich  nxut 
*.rn  corrtt|X)ndiDg  memberty  mostly  at  Vienna. 

Amon^t  the  works  announced,  it  a  literal  p^iraphraae  of  of  Honcr,  { 
?o!t.  8vo.  the  mnnuscript  of  which  was  found  in  the  library  of  Alcxaiur 
Mauracordat,  who  died  at  CoQsUntinople.  it  it  written  on  parchMsc; 
and  appears  to  date  in  the  )"ith  century. 

_ _  _  -  -  _ _ -  _ 

Art.  XX  VI 1 1.  Aickiv  fur  Atiattsche  Literature  &c.  Archives  of  the L. 
tcraturc,  History,  and  Lnn^uag;rt  of  Asia,  published  by  J.  Klaproth, h 
or<ier  of  the  Ac.idcmy  of  St.  Fcteitbur^'li.  Tom.  I.  4to,  pp.  ^ 
With  Piatrs  and  Woodcutt. 

'j'HlS  work  deserves  notice  on  account  of  the  didiculty  both  of 
!  .inir.4  iniercnuse  with,  .md  procuring  intelligence  from,  those  reawf 
districts  of  Afci.a,  to  which  thenr.jor  part  of  the  articles  contained  initidar. 
Concerning  thete  dUtriett  M,  Kl.iproth  has  here  collected  a  nomberif 
i.aluabie  documents,  the  principal  materials  of  which  he  obtained  dsm: 
a  long  residence  on  the  frontiers  of  China  ;  and  afterwanls,  during  hktn- 
vrU  to,  and  about  Mount  Caucasus,  in  ]807»and  1808. 

In  the  first  memoir,  he  institutes  a  parallel  between  the  principal  wrim 
characters  of  Asia.  These  he  com|)are6  with  Gernuin  writing.  TWa- 
gmvingi  .annexed,  represent  the  principal  lines  of  the  Turkish,  Pmia. 
Arabic,  Nmtehew,  Chinese  and  Georgian  styles  of  writing.  Theda  | 
racters  ol  eacli  language  arc  nddeil,  with  their  accents.  '1he';  'cood» 
moir  relates  to  *  the  Jinguages  of  Caucasus',  which  tfie  author  divides  in 
hear  princip.ll  branches  :the  dialeet  of  the  Avtirej  ;  the  Kut%  '>*Ckwmk\ 
the  dudect  of  the  Alusthcs  .*  and  that  S|)oken  in  the  territory  of  Kwr^  s 
touthein  Daghestan  ;  of  this  last,  little  is  known,  but  from  coiurctat 
In  the  third  memoir  the  author  investigates  the  91 ^  tJte  Jtfikmi 
an  I  this,  by  comp.iring  the  words  and  jdir.tsej  of  their  language  nf 
iliose  of  the  Zi‘ud  and  Pahlavi,  the  jCurds,  &c.  he  inclines  to  dcriit 
from  Media ;  .incl  luppoiea  that  they  inhabited  the  mountains  vbid 
extend  theniselres  between  Persia,  Hindosian,  and  Bactrians. 
fourth  memoir  is  intttled  Ba^»ar  Sa'shmflte  or  “  the  Book  of  Csi> 
cil.**  It  written  in  the  Turt'o-tarUinan  language  ;  and  consists  of 
tion  hy  Sultan  liuhiirt  who  founded  tlie  Mogul  Empire  io  HiodoftiSi  s 
the  fH^'Jnning  of  the  XVTth  Century,  of  his  warlike  achicvenienu.  0**^ 
the  riescription  of  Ferghana^  is  here  translated.  Sir  Gcof«  Sttsfliw^ 
Tremisr  on  Vaccination,  written  in  Chinese  forms  the  fifth  tatuai 
Tiir  author  also  presents  us  with  some  historical  fragments  00  tbecs* 
trie  s,  and  lan^iges  of  Ava  and  Pegu,  with  a  vocabulary  of  the 
tongue.— as  also  of  tlic  language  of  the  islands  LUu^Kieiue  litwtsd  ^ 
tureen  Japan  and  the  island  of  Formosa.  The  volume  conclude* ’f* 

“  Observations  on  the  Frontiers,  between  Kussbi  and  China,* *  madsdsnd 
A  Journey  io  ih<>ae  parti  in  180G. 

'I'he  steond  volume  of  this  work  is  expected  sliortly.  We  shonld^ 
pose  thae  some  of  the  articles  would  amply  re»wy  live  labour  of 
them. 


Art.  XXJX  SELECT  L1TER.\RY  INFORMATldN, 


Gt»tUmtn  and  Puhfuhn  u'ho  have  works  in  the  firesst  •tvUl  olFige  thi 
Condmtors  of  tkt  EcbtCTlc  sen Jsng information  ( hostfimd) 

tfthfsuljici^  extent  f  and  probable  hrict  of  such  works  ;  whick  they  may 
depend  upon  bcin^  commnniciUed  to  the  pubHe^  if  consistent  with  Hs  fdan. 


S  r  Humphry  D.ivy  imblish  rar^y 
in  Soveiiilxr,  “  l‘ltn»rul*  ot  Ajirii  ul- 
Ch«*in'!‘try,”  in  a  C(»urse  of  leciuru* 
dcli'CfXNl  b.lort*  !h«-  Boanlof  Ajir  rulture, 

— illiutratR'U  with  plates,  engraved  by 
Le«rK‘. 

.Mc»>r^.  Longman  aud  Ca,  have  nror- 
(y  r-  ady  for  pul>ii(!alU>u,  the  Rt>p<irtM, 
FatiinatCR,  and  Tr»jat  »«*»,  iMiiUracin^  lh« 
•fveral  vubjert*  of  Canals,  Navijrable 
Rirrrv.  llirlK>tirs,  Piers  llrUlj(c«,  Drain- 
F 'll  bunk  Light  boosts,  Marlii- 

»e<7of  various  Do ^criptloas ;  inchidiiig 

Tire  F.u?iri«s  MillSi  &o.  with  other 
MactUaiu'Oiu  Papers;  drawn  up  in  the 
Course  of  his  Rinplojineiit  na  a  Civil 
Fag  liter.  Ily  the  late  Mr.  Jolui 
SoKaton, r.R.,'',  Illostratwi  with  plates, 
by  Lowiie,  printed  chiefly 
(rjin  his  niauuKcri|Hs  under  ihedir(‘C(ion 
•f  I  S' left  Comai'ttec  of  Civil  l!!ugi- 
»rers,  in  three  voiutntts,  quarto. 

The  .tuthor  of  the  **  Mental  Teles- 
topc/'  ha*  made  considerable  progress 
in  a  tale  dcsitturd  for  youth,  aud  to  lie 
rat'thsj  **  Ku>tf  aud  Emily,  or  Sketches 
of  Youth.’* 

Ih.  H.iltmaii  has  b<*on  engaged  fur 
(utte  tiiiK'  pa>t,  ill  preparing  f>r  pubit* 
ration  a  hurt 'rrcaliac  on  the  Disea'^a 
ef  Uiu  Skill,  Huoirdaig  to  the  lucid  ar* 
rni;;eine)iit  dcvisid  by  the  late  Dr. 

W  lUn ;  which  is  calculate'!  to  tearh 
•ecurtcy  in  the  discriiniiiation  of  tlie 
appenraucts  of  eruptive  disord'  rs,  and 
to  leudcr  the  hiugua^e,  in  thi.s  depart* 
ttrut  of  medicine,  clear  and  definite. 
Fomii  a  l'»nz  roniicctiofi  with  the  same 
piblic  in^t'tiitian  with  Dr.  Wi'lau,  and 
fhxn  direct  persoiiai  (sinMiiuiiicatiou  on 
'opic".  Dr.  Batetnan  will  be 
fnsbhtl  to  in  ’lude  In  his  Synopsi*,  a 
*•••  of  tlw*  unrHti<>heH  parts  oF  the  cU»» 
itl**ation,  as  vdl  as  oT  those  already 
Mfin-  th*  piii.l’c. 

Co'le*  I  (Ml  of  atxive  Si*  Hundred 
%*^**«,  d  «  f  n  o  as  a  Stippl*  ment  to 
^  Wat*.'  ,  iiii  I  «>lrcted  by  the  Rer. 

K  w«r|  \V  aifl  tljc  R»f\.  James 

which  has  bccii  for  tome  time 

VoL.  viii.  4  n 


ont  of  print,  is  again  at  j^flss,  an»1  will 
be  republished  in  thecoiusc  of  a  mouth. 

Mr.  Frey  h.»s  in  the  press  his  H  bjrw 
ami  Enclish  (ti'ainipar;  aud  a  Dictton. 
ary  in  two  parts;  the  first  ('Obtaining  all 
the  prim  lives  and  derivatives  in  the  JHe- 
hrrw  and  Chaltlnic  l^ngua^^eS  with  » 
Latin  and  English  tran>Ialion  and  (he 
st'coud,  the  jfciiieipal  words, in  Latin  and 
English,  with  a  Hebrew  translation. 

At  press,  a  U'xh'on  of  ihg  New  Tes* 
taincut.  This  work  is  p/incipally  in* 
tendid  for  t!iu  use  of  schpotS|^  a|id  is 
C(*nsequ'  ntly  K;>s  « xtcuqvc  than.Park- 
hnr^Ps  Lexicon,  tiunigh  coiiipitcjJ  on  a 
Somewhat  siiniUr  plan.  Tho  yarioul 
literal  and  luetajihoilcal  signific.ithnis  of 
every  word  used  by  the  ‘acrml  writrit 
are  given  In  ^.ngii^h : 'difficult  eyprei* 
sioDs  iuul  phrases  arc  cutcis  dy  eluci* 
dated,  and  those  yariuliops  of  the  veib 
oriionii,  which  roiild  cccasigH  ^ny  dif* 
flcnlty  to  tlir  youn?;  student  are  insert* 
ed  and  referred  to  their  soheiucs. 

The  R‘v*.  Kohert  Walpole  Una  in  th« 
presv,  an  Essay  ort  the  inisrepfcscnta- 
tioiih,  ignuramre,  and  plagiari^n  of  cgr* 
tain  iiifKi^l  writers. 

Tlie  Rev.  Dr.  James  Brown  has  In  lbs 
pr»  «*»,  a  Historical  and  Political  Expla¬ 
nation  of  the  H<Hik  of  Revelation,  in> 
tciidtxl  to  show  that  it  is  an  allegoricjU 
n  preseniation  of  the  miserable  govern-  * 
inciib’of  the  world,  and  their  final  ex¬ 
tinction  in  the  rei of  the  Redeemer. 

A  Critical  Account  of  the  Life,  Cha- 
raeter  and  DiM'ourses  of  Mr.  Al  -xauder 
Morn  ,  the  ceicbr.itcd  preaclicr  and  pro- 
fessi'r  in  Genera  and  Holland,  and  af- 
t(  I  wardo  n/iiiisterof Cliamiton  ill  Prance, 
is  prrpnrmg ;  in  which  the  attack  m«d« 
upon  him  by  Miliun  will  he  particularly 
coo'«iderc*d.  Stuvw'of  thcfeUoCscraions 
of  Morus,  now  fir^t  tran  latcd  by  a  mi¬ 
nister  in  Scotian  I,  will  be  subjuinrd.thf 
whole  forming  a  small  nctaro  woluinc. 

Mr.  Jickjtoii  IS  printing  at  Oxford  a 
Grainntar  nf  Uie  AL>i«>*Doric  or  Modern 
Grc<;k  tongue,  vulgarly  called  the  Ho* 
male ;  in  which  the  peculiarities  of  tlie 
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Doric  «ill  Uctracfti  to  the  rt‘k|>cc> 
five  uf  vhich  the  modern  Crock 

If  comp^Httl. 

I'hc  Rw.  M.  ValpT,  of  Trinity  Col- 
CfDihrid|c«  h«t»  in  the  |»rt-ss  a 
Clr^eW  Tmtjimnt,  irith  Griefbach’ji 
Tnit,  fn  t»o  volnmi"^  o<*t*vr».  It  mil! 
eontnm  copitMtf  fh>n*>  from  Manly,  Ra« 
pl»cl,  Kypkr,  S**hl«M%iirT,  RoHeiimnlii  r, 
4kC.  in  taiiiiliar  l^tini  to^c  (Iht  mith  |>;i* 
rallol  fn4u  the  thi»>tcs  and 

nllb  rrfrvmict  *  to  Viperu%  fur  ldioni<, 
•ml  Hof  <dr  F.llipfe^.  A  few  copies  mill 
be  printed  on  Urge  pap*  r. 

In  the  press,  a  i)«  w  edition  of  Woml’s 
Athens  Dfunieufi f ,  eoinbining  the 
trxtf  of  the  two  former  cdilioits,  with 
coiMidcrable  additionv 

Sp«er!U?  will  be  pubtif^hed,  in  a  small 
#<'ravo  volume,  a  Translation  of  the 
laitin  oiul  Italian  poems  of  Milton,  hy 
J.  ft.  Strutt,  Ksq, 

Mr.  Thomas  Myers,  of  the  Royal 
htil  tarf  Aradriry,  Wiiulwich,  has 
nearly  ready  for  pnhlication,  a  com- 
p4*Ddiou«  System  of  Mo<lem  Geography, 
hiftorical,  physical,  i>olitical,  and  des¬ 
criptive,  with  notes  and  maps;  adapted 
for  the  bifber  class(*«  of  papils  under 
both  piiWnc  and  private  tuition. 

At  |wess,  Robertson's  Cambridge  T..*!# 
tin  phjasc«,  considerably  improviHl,  and 
adapted  tu  the  general  purpoaes  of 
scboolf. 

A  m  w  Greek  IVIertMS,  on  the  pl^n 
of  IV.  Valpy's  Ijiiin  Dvlccttu,  is  in  pre¬ 
paration. 

Considerations  on  the  L‘fe  and  Death 
of  AU'I,  Knuch,  and  N(uh,  a  small  post¬ 
humous  work  by  tho  Ute  Bistiop  llume, 
will  shortly  he  publidictl. 

A  new  e«litioa  of  the  Collection  of 
Tracts,  |  hi  id  shed  by  a  Society  for  the 
Kef.rmaiiun  of  Principles,  under  the 
title  of  The  Scholar  armed  a^ain>t  the 
tmMW  of  the  Time,  is  iii  the  press. 

A  ur^  Mliilon  of  Rlan-'s  Gra\c,  and 
other  put'iiis,  as  eoilecti  d  by  Dr,  Andr  r- 
►uii,  with  a  preface,  and  accoiiipauuri 


hy  en,;ru  ings,  i»  in  the  prtss. 

Tiie  Kev.  \Vm.  Reioe  has  completed 
the  sixth  volume  of  his  Anecdotft  ^ 
Literature,  and  it  will  shortly  appear. 

The  ItiograpUieal  Pi'eragc  uf  ^ 
United  Kingdom,  vol.  4,  containing  Im. 
hind,  in  nearly  ready  for  publication 

l  h«  History  and  Antiquities  uf  tU 

Com>ty  of  l.;noola  aie  about  to  be  iU^. 
tr.itol  hy  publishing  a  translatiun  of  tW 
Ciiiouicle  of  liigulphus,  abbot  of  Ciov* 
laud:  with  biographical,  historical  sad 
<!i'r*ciii>ti\e  notes,  accompanied  by  ca. 
gravcrl  views,  portraits,  ice. 

SiN^edily  will  be  publisln'tl,  in  tliite 
rolumis  crown  octavo,  embellished  witk 
an  elegant  portrait,  the  complete  Worii 
4*f  Thomas  Otway,  with  a  new  life,  saf 
Notes  ciitical  and  explaiutory.  By 
Thomas  Thornton,  Ksq.  A  few  copia 
will  he  printi  d  on  large  paper. 

Mr.  John  Malcolm  has  in  the  prens 
work  on  the  suhject  of  Persia,  wbicli 
will  extend  to  three  Urge  volumes  ia 
quarto. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  during  hisre. 
suh-Dce  in  ITindoostau,  has  compiled  i 
Ilistoiyof  hiiglaiid,  since  the  Revolt* 
tioii,  intended  tu  serve  as  a  contiuuatioa 
of  Hume's  History.  It  is  expected  to 
form  four  quarto  volumes,  and  repod 
says  that  he  has  been  offered  severti 
tluHisand  |)ouDds  for  the  copyright  ' 

The  Rev.  George  Cmbbe's  volume  of 
Talcs  is  expected  to  make  its  appeanmoi 
very  speedily.  ' 

'fhe  poetical  Register,  volume  the  sf. 
veulh,  for  1808  uiid'lBO?,  will  appeif 
early  in  August. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  thi 
Widower,  a  poem,  in  seven  parts. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of 
B.irctith,  the  favourite  sister  of  PreA* 
rick  the  Great,  will  appear  in  a  few  dsyt 
Their  aiithentlcity  i«,  we  are  informm, 
unquestionable,  as  they  have  lieen  p«b» 
lished  Irom  ihe  original  MS.  in  the  hsad* 
writing  of  the  princess. 


ART.  XXX.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


SWSICi'L’TCXK  A>0  acavL  rCOXOMV. 

Sjtva:  or  a  D; ^ro  rsr  of  Forest 
TiW'*,  fce.  r.y  Jo’.n  Kvrivn,  F.fq. 
/.  R.  S.  With  Notes  by  A.  ilunlcr. 


M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  T,.  &  R.  4th  Kdilioa, 
vois.  4to.  with  a  meoMMc  of  the 
ihor. 


•£tVf  pf  Works  recently  published. 


S6S 


Tnrfli^r  OlKrrvMi.'iti^  on  the  prrienl 
9rjit<*  of  Assricuhi  rr  In  the  S^mtSrrn 
ftrx%  M  5tc.  By  K.  Trim- 

Wff,  4i. 

tVr  CiV  Mnl.in  Hortufil- 
Inril  'vK'icty.  No.  1.  to  be  continued 
qqarTTlv,  ^'O.  3^ 

An  I*««y  rtUity  of  Sonp  Ashes 
ftia  Mauuie,  U. 

ANTIQUITieS. 

The  Bonier  .Viitiqultir4  of  I'iiitIaiuI 
•  tii  Seoll.uwl  tieliiuMteti  :  compri^in^ 
ipecimen.  of  the  AvchiTccuire,  Sonlp- 
tnre,  sn  l  olh*  r  ViNti<rt»^  of  fonner  A^<, 
fr  >m  thernrliest  riiius  to  the  Hnion  of 
(he  T«o  Crowns:  acconi|)anie<l  with  d<  s- 
Cfiptln*  SketiAtes,  Blo^rmhicnl  Ue- 
wtrKi,  Ac.  Ti  e  msrsvinjrH  by  Mr. 
John  Co  ic,  from  or»jrin.nl  puintinr*  by 
A.  tl.  A.  Nosmyth,  auii  Clen- 
mII.  4tu.  Part  1.  10s.  6il.  tarfi^e  paper 
16s. 

!*mut*s  Relics  of  Antiquity,  or  Ile- 
iiiain»  «f  AttcicHl  Sculpture  ii«  (sn>at 
Br.iaia,  with  descriptive  Sketches,  4to. 
It.  10^.  imiMT.al  4to.  41. 

Norris’s  Klchinjfs  of  Tenby: 
iif  many  aiicieot  Kdificct  whir'll  havo 
been  dctlruycil.  4U>.  II.  lis.  Sd. 

■  loctaeiiY. 

Campbr-ll’s  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  by 
Rrnry  Redhead  Yorke,  Kaq.  eRibr-Uishrsl 
with  an  cle)r.intenf:r:iv(n{|r  of  Sir  Cbtudea* 
by  Shovel,  from  tlic  On^inul  in  the 
Hampton  Court  Cullecttoit.  Vol.  11.  Tis. 
fiof,  18s 

Ulutary  Am^cilotcs  of  the  FJghteenth 
Centuiv:  cotiiprisiUfit  Uioynphical  Me* 
iioln  of  William  Bowyer,  Printer,  F.S.A. 
^  many  of  liis  learned  Friends:  an 
incidcutal  view  of  the  progress  simI  ad- 
vaiKCuu-ut  of  Literature  in  this  Kin;;- 
tloui  duiiiig  the  last  Century, ‘nnd  bk>- 
fraphical  unecdotca  of  considcraUIe 
auinher  of  euiiiieiit  wi^ttwi  and  inge- 
(^ousartisia.  Uy  John  Nm’UoIs,  F.  &. 
in  6  roll.  8vo.  with  p'lrtrartil,  6^  tj*. 

A  copifMis  ludex  is  printinx, 
in«l  will  Ik*  dcUventl  in  a  separate  vo* 
^  laais  witliout  any  farther  charge,  to  the 
P®tcUasers  of  the  work. 

Reiuaiua  of  the  late  Rev.  Ebe- 
AVter  While,  of  Chester,  to  which  are 
Meuioirn  of  his  Life  and  Es- 
from  hia  Coire  p4>ndeucc,  hy  Jo- 
•*Fh  rieiehir,  A.  M.  wiih  a  preface  hy 
^  W.  B.  tollycr,  I).  D.  amall 
’’0-  5s  GJ. 

•Mcaolrs  of  the  Public  Life  of  John 


Horne  To<»ke,  Esq.  By  W.  H.  RfiJ. 
If  mo.  5s. 

1  he  Life  and  Administration  of  the 
Right  Hoii.  Spender  iVrceval.  Uy 
Charles  VeruUm  Willi.ini*  6s. 

Metimirs  ot  the  Li^•  and  AJininUtra* 
tioQ  of  Canlinal  Wolsey.  By  John  (lail;, 
4to. 

The  General  HWifTaphical  Hietiou  »ry, 
new  edition,  revined  and  ml  trirtd.  By 
Ah'X.  <!hnlmers,  f .  S.  A.  Vola.  1.  k  IL 
Price  Pis.  each  boards. 

iOTANY. 

kloeogrr.ph  of  the  British  Jnniyerinsn- 
uia*.  by  W\  J.  Hookar,  F.  H.  S.  L  L.  S* 
Xo.  II.  4to.  ’is.  Cd.orfuho  Ifi. 

I  • 

CnRMIttlY. 

The  Moilern  Fie.  me*,  or  F.xpeHnaesiU 
and  Obserraiions  on  diireretif  fnrth*Mli 
of  cniubiiiinx  qntck*stlYer  wHh  acida, 
in  suppleuieiit  of  antient  cbemistry  on 
inercury.  Uy  Robeil  Scott,  Eaq.  •vu. 
5,. 

Murray’s  (.1.  P.R.S.  F..^  Stipplenunt 
to  th<-  St  cenrd  edition  tvf  bis  System  srf 
Chemistry,  hvo.  4!>^S4‘wed. 

EVmeuts»»f  Chemintry,  by  Sir  Hum¬ 
phry  Hasr^s  f.  R.  S  kc.  Ice.  vol.  I,  I8i. 

cf.A<«ttcAi.  aiTr.tAToaa. 

Cl-issicnl  and  Uibliral  Reerratfon*!, 
conla.ninf;  a  C4KriTicntary,  rril  eal  and 
explanatory,  on  th*?  Get  nony  of  'Pacitus, 
Ketnarks  on  the  Hippolytus  a. id  the 
Prom^dhrns,  Strictures  on  the  rdiiioiia 
c»f  Pr(>'»*':wor  M*iuk  and  Mr.  BlomhcW: 
an  application  of  the  lAoctrme  ol  the 
Association  of  Ideas  to  the  lUustratiou 
of  the  Classical  Writers  :  Oliservatlouv 
on  the  Byssns  and  the  S«*rica,  at  well  as 
The  Oriental  Ethiopia  aud  ibe  liidUco- 
lorati  of  the  Ancients,  kc.  with  a  grwat 
variety  of  oihs.r  cinnical  matter,  ami 
tiinch  Biblical  .Criticism.  By  K.  H# 
Baiker,  Esq.  Trinity  College,  Cam* 
bridge.  Vol.  I.  Ss. 

Tbe  Classical  Jonnial  for  June,  No.  X. 
6rru.  6a. 

COMMKICC* 

‘  A  ncucral  V’iew  of  the  Coal  Trwtc 
of  Scotland,  chiefly  tlmt  of  the  RivH 
Forth  and  Midlothian.  By  J.  BahJ, 

8  Vo.  6s.  *  * 

Tie  Toiws  of  Trade  and  Commerce: 
designed  as  .i  liook  of  reference  in  mer* 
cAotile  iraiiaavttuus.  Dedicated  to  Alex¬ 
ander  Barlug*  biaq.  M.  By  Jubn 
'  AVilliaiirx.  Ksq.  8v(k  )4s,  boards. 
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Gfiv  Tbonfht!!  rontaiu<*(1  a  Lct» 
frr  »  *  SuKi«'«*t  o‘  ih<’  Hrm  wal  u!  the 
ICn*  f  lutl  •  (4imp4i<\*B  ''Tt 

ItinU  lor  an  AitoWt'r  *o  Uo  LfUri' «t 
thr  Cha  rniunaiut  i>r^tv  Chfl»  niau  «>f 
ihi*  KakL  Ui  l  a  Com^KtiiTt  lo  iho 
H  ifi.  Kot>«‘rt  hirai'  **  (latcJ  i,  >(b  Jan. 
I6(h*  Pr  Of ‘2».  ♦hI. 

<.  «irfe«po  idtiicr  aitd  fVocfrHing*  in 
tb»  N«  fl«>aiali4in  for  a  of  th<* 

Italia  ('oin|*ao)’'»  CUailrr,  btow 

I ..  Oil, 

rrucAiioM. 

Il^nsns  fia-  Intani  Miiiilk.  I'y  fh<* 
Aittl«or>  of  Or^^inat  I’lx  for  Infaiit 
*Mru?n,  Tlh)iu(*s  foj  th<  Nnr'ttV,  &.c. 
.*»ih  eti.foo*,  irico  I^.  n«atly  bnlf- 
ImmiikI. 

Ju>aU4r;  or  the  Tr«iin>;> a  of  Mimt.tl 
Kiiii'iWiu*  atk  uT4*r  jUuiltiy  lAfcutv  lu 
i’lriah,  5i.  IK'^K-U. 

Thr  Cuild's  SuuUay  fhjoW.  in  Ta»  Ke 
ftnifrr  aire  JL.  with  thr  SyUaolca 

rar  fuliv  Uy  a  L'*ly  I**. 

Km>i  Uiwlirnriit*  <>l  timriai  Graintnnr, 
nit|»lirahH'  to  all  Lang na^rt.  By  A.  St. 
Quin  in.  1*2(110.  H*..  6<1. 

Joa  Va  l.atnaiKi  I'.ii'^iiali  Vocahulary, 
iun  KitfipU,  >cl  )thiloN«>|ih  cal  priiM'ipIra, 
for  the  O'**!*!  .''VI,ooI«.  1  ?iiio.  -Vh. 

S<l«‘«‘t  SubhTti  froui  Sacrctl  Hi>*toty, 
ill  fjiiiti.ar  i.oigojur,  for  chiMrea,  with 
4«S  cwU.  4s.  hail  OiMiud. 

insTnay. 

Thr  Kdinhnrijh  An  innl  rA:Ri'lcr»  Vol. 
111.  for  1^11).  ‘i  V.  'k.  II.  4k.  liuaiUh. 

A  ^acraiikc.of  tlif  hio>l  lytcrc-otin^ 
itlvroU  in  Mtuhrii  liuh  iiiAtuiy,  from 
cwifiinwl  maito  I'l.p'k  aii>l  scairv  irarts. 
k'.y  the  i'yv,  i'h.uh*  t/'^.''uw>r,  1).  1). 

•  The  lli^lt  ry  of  ihf  WaliiuisiS,  cun- 
hrr  t'.wl  willi  a  t^h  i.4  tbv  Chrutian 
C'hiiirh,  fr>na  ihr  Uuth  uf  ClniM.  to  the 
rnd  tf  Uir  Htb  Ccntniy.  By  W. 
bf  0.  1 

N.orat  »c  (J*  *iif  of  ilw 

li^yal  LioliaiiMi  Utgr^n,  uuih'r.  £^r*v.a* 
rln  r  tin.rial  Sir  l<  'I’CTt  Wu  oij^  Auio* 
oip  ii»  I  M;i>-  «(y,  ami  Kni;.ht  of 
th*  t^ulrrrif  Varra  'lhrrr»:»,  nml  of  the 
Tow»  r  and  Swyrd  :  with  '‘Wtue  .Aeeounl 
l4  tl  *.  t)p'r.iiini  '  III  .^pa'iii  ami 

Ihw’u^il,  riitriii^  tin  Vtais  IS0(^, 
acl  I  Ml.  Svo.  9<. 

.11  ai&rtt'hcHcj;. 

I 

Pri'errs"*,  ami  pr»'Mtr<i  KtMar.f 
thr  Bun « rapt  iu»««,4Wtthin'Kii«l.iiNl  and 
Ir  .an^,  By  8tx».  Vfl. 

!.  i:*. 


A  Brit  f  View  of  the  Wril  ne  Lant 
r.e^iio;  w  tb  practical  Kei*' a rk%  npaag 
a*  nil  eriuitahic  procesa.  by 
Ihaiiiea,  l’.‘q.  of  I.  orolira.lnn,  b.>rrii» 

>ri  at  i.aw,  'i'laiiikluior  of  GUuviUr 
4cc.  3a. 

A  Trr.nisr  on  S(in>niary  Proceciiii^ 
uiidi  r  thi  law  ti  Kxnsi*  and  f  u<toiat) 
uppli«ahlo  hIm<  toMiniiiiary  procitditu 
in  ffiti*  rnl  lioforr  fiia^iktiai*  s.  By  if  I 
liiel  llowaid,  St  licitor.  10'. 

l*.4THrMATiCt. 

An  Klemciitary  Ti«  at  te  on  PiaDr  As* 
troiHiuiy,  By  K«>b(!rt  WiKMlIitaiae,  A.M, 

F.  R  S.  Stii,  1 3a.  fine  papri  If. 

EiUoiiirtria,  IjicmI,  Viatiifial,  io4 
M  Italy;  fur  I*  ao'C'aihioii,  al»o  (Co*  |l 
ndlar)  )  By  M.  Kt  atofc,  | 

folio,  lAa.  ttriZCthir,  icpurately  6a. 

McnrciNe  and  ciiiMt'RGBRr. 

A  Dcsci ifititni  of  the  Arleriisof  tin 
Human  UNly  By  .hrhii  Ihirciny,  M.  0. 
I.**rtin(*r  on  Anatomy  and  Smeery* 
Ktfllow  of  thw  R'tjttI  ColU  ttf  rf  Phjni* 
ri.tn.s,  and  of  tin*  Hnyal  Sot'iety  ol  EUitk 
bnrtth.  I'itiin.  7». 

Pi  iio-iplra  ttf  Physiological  and  Plif* 
^lcal  StMTiicc^  t*niiipr**hi  iidutg  tb«  Ea4l 
foi  which  Animated  Beitu*  wtir  trr* 
hImI.  By  \V.‘  Sautnartz,  r.M|.  8v<v 
10.'. 

<a«'«  of  Aptiphxy  and  Leibaiyf, 
with  Ohaf'TNauntis  ii|K>ii  thr  CutsaUat 
Disease.  By  W.Cluynr,  b\o.  b4« 

MUCFM.AM  Ol'f. 

w 

Oby  Sedgwick:  nr  Country  Cotitt^ 
Mti'ins  By  Ep.'ihiB.  12nio, 

Si  vvod. 

A  Key  to  the  Art  of  Hi  lining,  witi 
roiiaiderahle  ndditioUK;  txiny  the  rf* 
suit  of  many  yiars  ;  lndy,  dilifrnt  tpi* 
plication,  and  r«>n>tant  practice.  By 
Vrilli.iLjn  Jniie. ,  John  Rer\cs,  and 
niaa  RoVekni.  re.  l2iiia  'Ts. 

Tlic  Hoyal.  pedigree  ol  III*  Majr^ 
n.iirgr  the  I  hifd,  fruni  r.w'hfTt,  tint 
sole  monarch  ol  Englaud.  CcuipiWky 
R.  W.  wifzer.  Sn. 

<**lb<rrv.itlon^  oH  the  Choice  of^l 
School;  submitted  (o  ihtf  attention  • 
Pa^tnr<ij  with  a  vi«  w  to  a^siu  Jbelbit 
I'ortviu^  a  iudgment  oB  that  ifApnffiW 
5uhi(^i(‘t.  By  tile  Kcv.  C.  Uojd.  IT- J}. 
fico.  5s.  ' 

fii'ii  Toim^  lyl^tu:titer  on# 
pcnei.l1  piSiAipV^i;  of  ^tonconfortn^^ 
(;ootaiuiug  biiet  ;md  candid  Bctnir^^ 
fires  *  and  ^ 


Lht  (f  Iforks  recoUlt/  pndlished.  S^3 

r^iirrbuf  F.n«laud,  which  appear  ol>-  aiiecdoies.  By  John  Broily*  Q  volt.  8v<k 
Di<5cni«:rtof  the  pie-  11.5^ 

i^c  dtT.  Be  ll»c  Kev,  T.  DruumionJ,  The  Pi  otr-vts  of  thf  llini.  W,  F 
litnu.  *  pbiu'loue,  Juuuirt  Palliiou,  Janet 

fottt^e  Sketches ;  or  active  Kclire-  DtiiicU,  RiHteti  TUuniliai, 

orw'.  hy  Amidotc  John  Huddh*'lo«f,  t»«|.  J.  A*  U^DoriiiMi, 

to ft>e  M»t‘ Ht'S  1  f  lliiuian  life,  TkUiits  Fsq,  Directors  ui  the  Ka>t  India  CtNDr 

iaartntd,  ^  'ols.  l  iino.  9s.  bd*.  pany.  against  the  c /nt.nuaiice  of  Sir 

Krfy*s  Hcim  w  H  hU‘,  I'ait  V\  5s.  3tl.  George  barlow  ii»  hie  guv<  rmm  nt  of 

<wnu.i»n,  loyal  7s.  C«l.  Madias;  rrad.it  «  Court  of  l)irecV>rt 

tbe  Bntisli  Review  and  London  Cri-  Iwdd  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  August^ 
t|f»i  Journal,  Ko.  VI.  for  Jnuc,  f>*.  181 1,  lit,  »hI. 

Tbr  ('hr  stiau  >l>cclaTor  ;  or  rdig  out  Tunper;  or  •  Domrtfic  S-cfiet.  A 
^tdici  from  rral  l.iPe.  By  the  Kev.  Tale,  by  hlr^.  Opie.  Three  vuls.  12mi». 


W.  Wilton,  M.  A.  second  ediiica),  1 2uio. 

X  M.’hovrJs. 

SpcediCs  of 'the  ?^te  Right  lion.  ^yiI- 
ham  Windh.ain,  with  a  Biographical 
Prrfacf,  chiefly  relating  to  the  events 
of  bn  political  life.  By  Thomas  Auiyot, 
\j(\.  3  vols.  8vo» 

Ihr.  Itccs's  New  Cycloprtlia,  Vol. 
XXI-  Part  II.  forming  Part  Xl.ll. 
with  an  aiUlitional  PaiAof  Plates. 

The  Tnailse  on  lluniau  N-ituro,  and 
that 00  Liheity  and  Necessity,  w.th  a 
vappli-incnL  By  Thomas  flohhcs,  A 
ww  wilt  ion.  To  which  is  piciivi*d,  an 
Jccouut  of  liis  Life  and  Wr.tipgs,  by 
t&r  Biiltor,  Plt'dip  Mallet,  I'iliui.  12a. 

TblieDissiitations  on  tUc  pciuic'ooa 
<€rc(lof  Gaining, on  Dueliing.  and  on 
Suic'uJr.  Fust  )>ubli>be(l  in  1783, 1784. 
17b3,  by  ap|)oiiitiiiOut,  as  having  gained 
it  the  t’niverslty  of  C  auitriilige,  the 
tbiff  prifes  of  an  anoiiyinotis  dunor. 
By  Keh.'ird  III  y,  LL.  X).  K«!vi:a;d  and 
OirreetuI  by  the  author  hi  JSII,  then 
FclW  of  Slugdalcn  College,  fufuierly 
Fflluw  of  Sidney  Sussex  Coilrgc* »  Oc- 
t4fo,  6s, 

tt.n>jrapl,;p^l^  Coirmu  reiol,  and  Po- 
Idral  F.ksayv,  including,  iMshfes  Re- 
taarLxon  IlniiiboldCaTiavcIs,  and  other 
t’tidar  pubiicuti(.n«,  a  statintic  aeeoiiiit 
•(  Hacara,  and  of  loi  Phita,  eu- 

hauaiJetailt  reidtre  to  the  ririhzation, 
Hi'^y  and  commrir^iot  the  Hiisfc'.ari<» 
aitb  the  principal  esftorta  and  iwiporft 
ArchantreJ,  and  the  firice  nf  goo»N 
radilfcseat  y<wrt,  as  piitifrshni  at  Hi. 
Fetenburch ;  tngmenta  for  a  fotn-e 
k*w*»rTol  New  Snath  Wales;  some  in- 
^atiitg  p.irtimlars  oyion  the  United 
^te*.  Xtc.  foiiiKh  d  upon  the  eovnmn- 
**teiianw  at  rea]<*ctaMe  travellers  and 
■»»Tch.yiU.  8s.  6<l.  .  ' 

Cahnidana ;  nr  a  enmpendinns 
a*  Uw  Calendar ;  by 

hisigrkal  and  ettissical 


1..  U. 

Self-lndatgeviee;  a  Tale  of  the  Nfnc* 
teeiith  Centory.  8  volt,  I'Jnm:  l?i. 

Pla?fair*a  Geography,  Vot.  IV,  4toi, 

21. 

foray’s  Metnoria  Teehniea,  new  CiRc 
tioii,  12ino.  it*,  boards. 

tuTvaAL  ruiioisorHV* 

TrKtw,  Phihisophiralaiid  McchaniCif. 
By  John  Whitehurst,  P.H,S.  with  a 
|K>rtrad,  and  futtr  folk)  plates.  4to.  9s. 

•tisriAL  LtrsaATias, 

,  Prein  Sagur;  or  the  Hiaiofy  of  Uie 
Iliudvo  Deity,  4i*ec  kriotru,  eoaiainnl 
ill  iIk*  tenth  rhn|»tcr  of  Sree  Bahagiwral 
of  Vyasttdevii ;  trun»laU}d  into  Hiadatre 
from  the  Biij  11,  hanha  al  Chutoavli 
Hooj  .Mirr.  By  Shrer  I.iilloo  toil  Kub, 
B,  hasha  Mmandiea,  hi  the  (iallere  of 
Fort  William.  Calcutta  printc.l  IBIO, 
4>to.  41. 

Kajneete;  or  Titles  cxhihltirtg  th^ 
Moral  Doetrines,  and  the  Crvil  ar*d  Mili¬ 
tary  ^diey  of  the  Hindoos;  translatixl 
from  the  (irtghial  Sanscrit  of  Naruyun 
Pundit,  into  BHj  B,  hasha.  By  Shred 
liwMfiO  IaI  Kf»b,  B,  ha<ha  Moonshc^, 
ill  the  Odiege  of  Port  ti’llflam.  Cal¬ 
cutta  printed  1809.  fur.il8\o.  It.  10#. 

Tlie  N*ir  Crclopoedia  Hindooatanea 
of  Wit,  coiitiiiinng  .i  choice  colIcCton 
of  humorous  sloriin*  in  the  Persiati  and 
Kngrec  Characi#  rs ;  (o  which  iS  added  A 
VoenMrIary  of  th<*  piinci|)al  words  111 
Hiodonctnn*  e  am!  Kiighsti.  By  Shfee 
Lnlloo  loll  Kub,  B,  hasha  Mooiishee,  ia 
the  Cnilcft*  of  Fort  Wilfiam.  Calcutta 
printi  d  1810.  roy.it  tvn.  21. 

Praboi!9i  Chandro'  Daya  j  or  the 
Moon  of  Intelleei ;  an  allegorical 
Drama.  And  Atma  BotPh;  or  (hd 
Knowledge  df  Spirit.  Trafisl.'H»i!  froiu 
the  SaiitrrH  tod  Pracfit.  By  J.  T ay tdr. 
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M.  *0.  Member  of  the  Atiatit  5?ocietjr, 
and  of  tht‘  literary  Society,  Bombay. 
5a.  A(l. 

|lm»  Smine:  traiulationt  from  the 
Popular  Ltterttura  of  the  Chior^.  Py 
the  Rev.  Robert  Morna<)u,  ProtestaiU 
Mit^iooarjat  Canton.  5ro.  3i. 

raiiotooT. 

Exoreiaea  oa  the  byliUa»  and  Obaer* 
^ationi  cfi  kome  peculiar  Idioiaa  of  the 
Creek  Lan^uago.  By  (aourge  Uuubar, 
Prot'caaor  of  Urr*‘W  tu  iho  Umrcraiiy 
of  l^inburgb.  8vj.  7s.  6<1. 

A  Ilcbiew-Bu^lWU  la^icon.  By  the 
Rev.  11.  Bankce.  6vo,  10a  dd. 

Etyaioloigicoo  Uaivtiasale;  or  Cm* 
vrr»ai  lltynidlugical  Dictionary.  By 
Waller  \Vltilcr,  A*  >L  2  vola.  4u>.  41.  4s. 

fOKTar,  ’ 

The  Ghiot’s  Causeway ;  a  Poem.  Ey 
W.  II,  Drummond,  D.D.  8vti,  I2«. 

Poetic* ;  or  a  Series  ot  Pornis  and 
Disqutsii ions  ou  Poetry.  By 
Dyer.  ^  vol'i.  crown  bvo.  14t. 

IAmui  *iic  All'tfCtiuD,  and  other  Poems. 
By  J.  BrnwiH*.  liino.  7s. 

MiaiH'llaueoas  Pin  mi.  By  T.  G.  Aetp- 
laiHl,  A.  B.  of  8t.  John**  C^legc,  Cam- 
Widj^  lUs.  bd. 

Mndoc.  a  IVirm.  By  Robert  Southey, 
third  adilion.  2  vola.  ids. 

roiiiict  axf>  iotmcAt  kcowomy. 

The  Spc'-ch  of  Henry  nmugbam, 
M.  P.  io  the  llousu  of  Commons, 
on  Tuesday,  the  I6th  of  June,  1S19. 
upon  the  present  state  of  Commerce 
and  Manulacturcs:  frmu  a  lepurt  taken 
m  short  band.  Svo.  2s.  6A 

R  flections  upon  the  Duhatc  nn  Mr. 
Wttetley's  last  BKHioo  upon  the  Influence 
of  the  Household,  and  a  Kifulalioa  of 
the  Calunnifes  against  Dirda  Grey  and 
Grenville.  Is. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  George 
Canniug,  on  his  molam  in  favour  of 
Catholic  Imiaocipatiou.  8vo.  2a.  tiiL 
An  Eweiy  on  Money  ami  Palter  Cur« 
rency.  By  B.  I'orrcais,  Km(.  M^jor 
Commandant  of  the  Royal  Alarine  BaU 
taflon  at  AnUult.  flra  8s. 

Thnw  Messages  from  the  Prcaideotof 
the  Untied  States,  to  Congreas,  Nov. 
1811.  5v 

Curwtry  Kcfleclions  ou  Politknl  and 
Commerctal  Topics.  By  John  Gait, 
Autlior  of  V'oyages  and  Travels,  A.c. 
tA  6d. 


An  E<<iay  tending  to  shew  iKf  V. 
ptdicy  ^  of  Laws  of  V»ur|,  X 
Andrew  Green,  LU  B.  Bvo.  Is.  ^ 

L^yr  on  the  Pi  iiioiples  of  Pofii^ 
Pliiloatphy,  dekigned  to  iUiulrais 
establish  the  civil  and  religious  ri^ 
of  Man,  chiifly  in  rtferenre  tu  tbepo  I 
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Uta  Prime  Minister  of  England,  brutally 
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A  Disoonrse  occasioned  by  the  Death 
M  Maxwell  earthshorr,  M.D.  P.R.S. 
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Ordg.  8ro.  2s.' 
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"••ary  ofChratian  Dt^rtrines  extract* 
^  fromBtibop  Paarsoaoo  ibe  Creed. 
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rid’s.  Is. 
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M.A.  Vicar  of  GraaiCoggeshall,  Esaea. 
8vo.  12s. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  Calcutta,  oa 
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who  want  ibe  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Martvn.  2s. 

A  Collation  of  an  Imlian  C^ipy  of  the 
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Sermons  on  Important  Sul^'cts.  By 
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Liturgy  ;  or  a  full  Developament  and 
Explanation  of  the  Faith,  Moral  Doc¬ 
trine,  and  Saerrd  Rites  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  in  the  form  of  a  Commoa 
Prayer  Book.  By  the  Rev.  peter  Gan- 
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Ancient  Faith.  4s. 

Holy  Biography ;  or  the  Saints  Ca¬ 
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